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ART. I.—MEMORIES OF THE WAR. 
NEGRO SLAVERY—EMANCIPATION—CONDUCT OF THE NEGROES. 


THERE never was a period in the history of the human race 
when men were not held in slavery or bondage by their fellow- 
men. Among the patriarchs of the Old Testament; in the 
rudest as in the most polished times of the Greeks and Romans ; 
among the nations of the Middle Ages, and down through the 
most enlightened and civilized of modern times, this slavery, in 
different forms, and sometimes under different names, is every- 
where discovered. Our Saviour found it in full vigor, and 
neither himself nor the apostles afterwards by any commartd 
discountenanced the institution, but on the contrary, they recog- 
nized and regulated it. 

The earliest American colonists began their career upon this 
continent by enslaving the Indians, but it was soon after dis- 
covered that the coasts and interior of Africa furnished a 
hardier, better and more enduring material. The slave-trade 
with that quarter then vigorously opened, and was prosecuted 
without interruption until nearly twenty years after the adop- 
tion of the Federal Constitution. Into this commerce the peo- 
ple of New England entered with the greatest avidity, supply- 
Ing their own wants and those of the Southern market, and 
amassing the largest fortunes. In the years 1806~’8, the last of 
the foreign slave-trade, the great majority of the ships, masters 
and crews which landed at the port of Charleston, were of New 
England. As late,as 1781, the newspapers of Massachusetts 
occupied their columns with advertisements of slaves for pur- 
chase and sale, and when the Constitution of the United States 
= adopted, slavery, with one exception, existed in all of the 

tates | 

The peculiar soils, climates and productions of the South 
were found to be so well adapted to this class of labor, that the 
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institution of slavery remained in full vigor long after it had 
ceased to exist in States to the North, which were differently 
situated, and it was found in 1860 that the 300,000 Africans 
who had landed upon our shores, and who amounted in numbers 
in 1775 to about half a million, had increased, including bond 
and free, to nearly five millions of persons. 

That the people of the North repented of the sm of slave- 
dealing, and were much concerned that their neighbors did not 
do the same, and could not without “blows and knocks” be 
brought to a proper standard of “orthodoxy” on the subject, 
need not now be referred to. It is sufficient that a problem 
which baffled the shrewdest of our statesmen, moralists and 
philosophers, has been settled by the sword, and that the respon- 
sibility from which, in view of all that was likely to happen 
and has in fact happened, the people of the South shrank, was 
assumed and acted upon in virtue of the power which that sword 
conferred. 

The South has accepted the verdict, and is acting upon it in 
good faith, and in surrendering her charge of the African, for 
whose slavery she was not responsible, cannot but be consoled 
by the reflection, that whatever hardships the institution entailed, 
they were not in general greater than those which were insepa- 
rable from poverty everywhere, whilst the compensations which 
were peculiar to itself, were of the most striking character. 
The yast increase of this people, viewed in the light of political 
economy, was an evidence of physical health and comfort, and 
of the operation of genial influences ; and when the records of 
the churches are examined, it is found that a race of pagans and 
barbarians who have shown no progress in their own country, 
were brought under the influence of Christianity, and furnished, 
in proportion to numbers, as large a number of devout wor- 
shippers as any similar people in the world. The interests of 
the master and the slave were not as in the ordinary case of 
labor, in opposition, but identical, and the most tender relations 
sprung up and existed in every household. Keeping out of view 
the law of humanity, of which the South may be thought to have 
had the ordinary share, the interests of the master was that the 
slave should be well clothed and fed—provided for in sickness 
and in age, that his children should be guarded and protected, 
for only upon these conditions could labor and increase be main- 
tained. It was the interest of the slave that the master pros- 
wee If there were bad masters and bad slaves, so there are 

ad husbands, fathers and children ; but these are the exceptions 
and not the rule. 

It is needless to dwell further upon this view of the subject. 
To the honor of the negroes it must be said, that they adhered 
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in general with great fidelity to. the cause of their masters du- 
ring the struggle, and that it was only when they were brought 
into actual contact with the enemy, and persuasions and decep- 
tions, or even force were practised upon them, that there was a 
change of conduct. This was a great surprise to the enemy, 
who had i that at the first signal the whole slave popu- 
lation would be in arms, and would rush at every hazard to 
their standards. The reverse was the case ; from the presence 
of this enemy they retreated back into the interior at the com- 
mand of a lady or a feeble old man. They followed their mas- 
ters to the field without desertion, and were proud of the ser- 
vice. They worked cheerfully upon the fortifications and 
earth-works in sight of the enemy, and without thotght of de- 
sertion. They adhered to the duties of the farm and plantation 
when all police system was at an end, and maintained obedience, 
docility and respect. When the war made it difficult to clothe 
and feed them, they acquiesced cheerfully. I am speaking of 
what occurred generally, and do not take into account the occa- 
sional exceptions, and these facts were evidence of the mild, 
paternal and patriarchal nature of the institution of slavery as 
it existed at the South. 

So firmly fixed did our people remain in the faith that the 
negro would be true to his master, that it was finally proposed 
to receive him into the ranks of the army as a soldier, without 
dissolving the bond of slavery, and so popular was the idea, that 
enlistments began to take place, and had. the war continued the 
negro must have formed a large element of our military strength. 
General Lee, if was known, advocated the use of negro soldiers 
when it was found how materially they aided the cause of the 
enemy, and there is little doubt that our course in regard to 
them was another of the fatal blunders which led to eventual 
ruin. Had three or four hundred thousand been thrown into 
the field under some system of rewards and punishments easil 
devised, the whole aspect of affairs might have been tive f 
But it is useless to speculate about such matters after the day 
has been lost. It is sufficient that the negro, enticed into the 
Northern army, or forced into it under the influence of discipline 
or the love of excitement, fought—and fought often well—but the 
war proved a fearful discipline for him. According to Northern 
statistics, it appears that not less than three-fourths of a million 
of negroes—men, women and children—perished from all causes, 
but especially from disease and want in the regions occupied by 
their armies in the foar years of the war. ose within our 
lines were saved this terrible ordeal. 

The negro soldiers of the enemy, as a general thing, did not 
display any greater degree of cruelty and rapacity in their deal- 
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ings with the inhabitants of the country which they overrun, 
than were displayed by those of a different color, and wherever 
they were placed on garrisons, their good conduct was the sub- 
ject of general remark. On the return of peace, thousands of 
these returned to the employment of their old masters, against 
whom they had borne arms, and nearly in all cases they pre- 
ferred, after a little experience, to work for the old planters and 
their descendants than for those who set themselves up as pecu- 
liarly their friends. 

hatever moral or political questions were involved in that 
of slavery, its sudden extinction proved to be as great an evil to 
the negro as it did to the industry of the country. No country 
before had ever made so hazardous an experiment, and no one 
believed that the people of our own were capable of such an act 
of fanaticism. Granting that it was an evil, and that it must be b 
extinguished, this was the last mode that should have been 
adopted, having in view humanity at least. A few years of 
preparation for this great change was needed. As well throw 
the child upon the world before he has hardened into manhood, 
as the negro, always accustomed to be looked after and provided 
for by another. But fanaticism demanded the sacrifice, and 
could not be resisted, even although thousands, and hundreds of 
thousands perished with the experiment, and the wealth of a 
whole country must be paralyzed. The South was prepared for 
a system of gradual emancipation, and expected it. In ten, fif- ay 
teen or twenty years the negro might have been instructed, pro- 
vided with small patches to cultivate, disciplined in all the rela- 
tions involved in freedom, secured by just and proper laws. The 
plantations of the South, so indispensable to the national pros- 
perity, would have been saved from that ruin which fell upon 
them, and from which they are not likely to recover. Instead 
of the frightful mortality and pauperism which resulted to hun- 
dreds of thousands of this unfortunate class, they would have 
proved to be an honest, thrifty, hard-working and prosperous 


people. 
Let the evils and the wrongs be what they may, which re- 
sulted from the enslavement or sudden and unprepared emanci- 
tion of the African race, the South, at least, may exclaim with 
acbeth in the play : 


. “ Thou canst not say I did it, 
Never shake thy gory locks at me.” 


THEATRE OF THE GREAT BATTLES. 


Those who enjoy the pleasures of peace have very little idea 
of the great blessings which it begets, and to be acquainted 
with the horrors of war one must not read of it in the books, ° 
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but be an actual eye-witness of its scenes. There were many 
among us who had so filled their imagination with the stirring 
events of the old colonial struggle against the mother country 
that they lamented the monotony and want of spirit of their 
own times ; but such were very early satisfied with the experi- 
ment, and mes for the golden days which seemed never likely 
to return. It was a very general theorv, which was reluctantly 
given up in the face of stern reality, that the enemy, or the 
“Yankees” as they were always called, though powerful upon 
the sea, on account of their ships, could at most occupy our 
coasts and seaports, but that the great interior would forever 
be sealed against them. The sad delusion vanished, when in a 
territory a thousand miles in length, and as much in breadth, 
armed bands of blue-coats were everywhere discovered, sweep- 
ing from the mountain to the sea, from river to river, sacking 
and plundering and devastating, burning villages and ravaging 
estates. Even places deemed to be the most inaccessible were 
reached in the progress of the war. 

What days of excitement and anxiety ; of hopes, fears and 
cfuel disappointments ; what marshalling for the field,‘and what 
painful anxiety of mothers and wives when the guns boomed 
nearer and nearer, and the fate of dear ones was in suspense. 
What anxious crowds thronged around the couriers or stragglers 
as they came in; how the wires of the telegraph were watched, 
and the wounded and the dead and the dying as they were 
brought in. Every house at times a hospital ; school-houses, 
churches, stores and public buildings all were appropriated. In 
the rear of every army the villages for « hundred miles were 
crowded with the maimed and the dying. At first the dead sol- 
dier might be removed to the home of his parents, but this soon 
proved to be impossible, and thus everywhere were to be found 
those sad enclosures and rude mounds which told of the Con- 
federate dead, and which afterwards were tended with religious 
devotion, and strewed with flowers by the gentle hand of woman. 

Sublime faith cheered the actors, and none could realize the 
possibility that after such heroism and sacrifices the cause could 
yet be lost. 

The enemy experienced but little of all this, with the excep- 
tion of the fright which he sustained on two or three occasions 
when Washington might have easily been taken, or when Phila- 
delphia, Cincinnati and even New York were believed to be 
seriously threatened, and vigorous preparations were made for 
defence, or when some raiding parties penetrated from Canada, 
the North had brought home to them but few of the realities of 
war. Once only was invasion on a grand scale carried into 
Pennsylvania, and once on a limited and rather reckless scale into 
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Ohio. The former under Lee, when the fight at Gettysburg, 
though nobly contested, proved to be a disaster, and settled the 
question that the North could not successfully be invaded, and 
the latter under Morgan, which failed of its purpose for reasons 
which I need not here explain. In their advance, the conduct 
of our soldiers, with rare exceptions, was marked by kindness 
and courtesy towards the inhabitants, which contrasted strongly 
with the vandalism of the foe, and in cases when a different rule 
was observed, it was announced that the purpose was retallia- 
tion, and to teach the enemy in future to observe the rules of 
war. 

In the four years of war, many hundred battles of greater or 
less importance occurred, and victory inclined at times to one 
standard and then the other. As a general rule, our soldiers 
fought against greater numbers than their own, sometimes three 
or four times as many, and were victorious, but of what avail 
was victory to-day when new and fresh hordes were to be met 
to-morrow. No triumph of our arms seemed to avail anything. 
The retreat inevitably followed the advance. The enemy had 
inexhaustible supplies of men and munitions to draw upon, 
whilst we had none, and after our grandest successes it was 
often felt by us that many more such victories would prove our 
ruin. In some of the great battles, thirty to fifty thousand men 
were killed and wounded on both sides. The mischief which it 
os us weeks to repair, the enemy often repaired in a few 

ours. 

Maryland was not claimed by the Confederates, though it was 
expected that her people would eventually make common cause 
with them. When our army penetrated the State, they deemed 
themselves on the soil of a friendly power, and it is said that 
the soldiers struck up the song which was so popular at the time: 


“T hear the distant thunder hum 
The Old Lines’ bugle, fife and drum ; 
She is not dead, nor deaf, nor dumb— 
Huzza—she breathes, she burns, she’ll come ! 
Maryland! my Maryland !” 


Though there were minor operations as at Harper’s Ferry, 
when a wing of the army surrendered to Stonewall Jackson, 
and at Bladensburg, when under Early and Breckenridge, our 
standards were erected and bayonets glistened in very sight of 
the Federal Capital and White House, there was but one great 


* The following table from the United States Census of 1860 shows the 
comparative military strength of what it calls the Loyal and Disloyal or 


Confederate States : 
Males between 20 and 40 years old. Between 15 and 50. 


Loyal States...........+.++ 8,606,147 5,749,577 
825,400 1,835,521 
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battle in the State, which is known as that of Sharpsburg, or 

Antietam. Here the heroic Lee withstood the shock, as he re- 

rted, of three times his number, held the ficld and retired at 
is leisure without serious molestation. 

Virginia was one great battle-field, and her entire soil was cov- 
ered by offensive or defensive armies, carrying devastation and 
ruin in their path. Yet the heroism and devotion of the Vir- 
ginians were that of the Athenians and Spartans of old, and at_ 
no moment did Virginia evince a craven purpose. The memo- 
ries of Yorktown and of Patrick Henry clung to her. There 
was fighting on her coasts, and fighting in her mountains, a 
ing along her rivers, and around her proud capital it seemed as 
if the giants of other days had come again to earth. The- 
scenes around ancient Troy were revived. The impetuosity of 
Agamemnon, the sallies of Hector, the armed bands sweeping 
over every hill, the assault, the defence, the death struggle, the 
a siege and final capture. 

he first cry of the war heard from the enemy was, “On to 
Richmond,” which he expected to take almost without a blow, 
and the last cry from four years later, was with admirable per- 
tinacity the same, though in the interval scores of great armies 
had been driven back or annihilated. Commander after com- 
mander had been ruined and recalled, whilst the Confederates, 
in constant sound of the cannon, quietly held the town, holding 
their courts and congress, maintaining their vast civil depart- 
ments, and never doubting of perfect safety. This, too, within 
a hundred miles of the capital—the head and heart of the great 
nation which menaced! Lee and Stonewall Jackson, Longstreet 
and Beauregard were there! The classic old city never went 
down before the invader by any power that he could bring di- 
rectly against her, though it amounted from first to last to half 
a million of men, but only when exposed by the retreat of its 
army made necessary after frequent depletions of its ranks to 
meet the advancing columns of Sherman in another quarter. 

North and South Carolina were not the theatres of war, ex- 
cept upon their sea coasts and cities, and in the vicinity, until 
the latter days of the struggle. The chief fights were at New- 
bern, Averysboro, Secessionville, Pocotalico, etc., for those of 
the coasts or at Wilmington, Charleston, etc., have been already 
mentioned. I will only remark, that the course of the enemy, 
when he had acquired foothold in South Carolina, was that of 
unbridled vindictiveness, which spared nothing in his path, but 
left behind a broad highway of ruin. 

Georgia was distinguished by the movements in her north- 
western border of the army of Tennessee under Johnston, and 
many hard-fought fields between Chattanooga and Atlanta 
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attested the gallantry but hopeless valor of ‘our troops. The 
advancing thousands under Sherman were not stayed. He 
swept almost unmolested to the coast—a march unparalleled in 
modern times. What a lesson was learned. Vainly in future 
will we be told of the power of the home militia, the exempts, 
the old men and the boys, in staying the advance of disciplined 
troops when invading a country ; vainly will we be told of guer- 
rillas and bushwackers harrassing at every step. The age for all 
of this has passed. War can alone be waged by disciplined 
troops and standing armies, and when these are in the field the 
country at home is.defenceless. 

I pass over Florida and Alabama, which were generally out 
of the line of military operations, except upon their borders. 
There was one signal victory won by us in Florida, and North 
Alabama suffered all the pangs of invasion, and alternated be- 
tween the possession of Yankees and Confederates. Texas 
and Arkansas may also be included with Florida and Alabama. 
They had gallant achievements near Galveston, but the soldiers 
of these States were far away winning laurels upon the hardest 
contested fields of Tennessee or Virginia. 


The great battle on the Red River, and some minor ones at 


other points make up the record of Lonisiana, except so far as 
the City of New Orleans and its vicinity were concerned, 
which will not be referred to now. 

Mississippi, like Virginia and Carolina, furnishes an ex- 
ample of vigorous siege and heroic defence, and the name of 
Vicksburg was made immortal. Afterwards her soil was the 
theatre of the proudest achievements of the noble Forrest, who 
was a tower of strength, and realized what Napoleon had said, 
that it was-not an army that was wanted, bul a man. The 
terror inspired by this name was the safety of Mississippi. 

It is sufficient to say of Missouri, that whilst Lexington, 
Springfield, ete., are landmarks in her history, and bear witness 
to the prowess of her troops under Price, etc., the sufferings of 
her people from the horrors of social and civil war were per- 
haps greater than anywhere else. Kentucky experienced but 
little of this. Hostile movements were rare in her midst. Bel- 
mont, Fishing Creek and Perryville are among the chief monu- 
ments which were left her. 

With Tennessee our notes will close. Rightly was she called 
the “Volunteer State.” Her troops were upon every field. 
The names of Donaldson and Pillow, of Shiloh, Murfreesboro, 
Missionary Ridge, Chattanooga, Franklin and Nashville are in 
her coronet. Battles with varying fortunes but stoutly and 
valorously contested. 

Alas! alas, this frightful waste of life and treasure, and to 
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what end? Disaster—defeat—ruin! Was this to be the con- 
dition of a people, who, after the first great drama of the war 
at Manasses, when the invading hosts were shattered, congratu- 
lated themselves through their favorite writers that the war 
was at an end and independence achieved, and that in the lan- 
guage of Shakespeare, gentlemen 
. “Now abed, 

Shall think themselves accursed they were not here, 

And hold their manhood cheap while any speaks 

That fought with us.” 

But I will quote some of the words of confidence which were 
then uttered by Southern writers : 

“We have assumed all along, that the battle of Manasses de- 
termines the fate of the war and secures our independence. 
Not only has that battle demoralized and disorganized the 
Federal army, (which is returning home as its term of service 
expires, much faster than raw and worthless recruits can come 
in their places,) but it has also divided and demoralized the 
cabinet, the congress, the press and the people of the North!” 


——_——- 


ART. II.—ENGLAND AND THE ENGLISH. 


GEOGRAPHICALLY, we know that England is small, and yet 
while in England, it is only by a resolute effort of abstraction 
that we realize to ourselves it is small. We are oppressed 
by such a pageantry of wealth, taste, solidity and power, that 
the glamour of unlimited territory falls spontaneously upon us. 
Her countless ships, her innumerable railroads, her coercive 
workshops, whose smoke darkens the air, and whose fabrics en- 
gorge the warehouses of the world, her palaces, her achieve- 
ments in science, her collections of art, and her splendid litera- 
ture aronse such a tyrannical impression of Empire, that it is only 
by turning to the atlas and putting the imagination into the 
custody of numerical fetters, we realize that England is no 
larger than South Carolina and Georgia. 

Nature seems to have entered into an amicable conspiracy 
with the wonderful race which inhabits this island, to make it 
the greatest country in Christendom. Its climate is exceptional. 
Regarded by the light of the latitude at which England is 
placed, it has no business whatever with the marvelous temper- 
ature, which broods over it like a Goddess of Plenty. By vir- 
tue of situation it is under atmospheric obligation to bear 
sealed months of snow and icé, but by a princely lesgiens of na- 
ture, this obligation is gratuitously canceled. That magical 
Mississippi of the Ocean, the Gulf Stream, sweeps athwart its 
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northern cliffs, and from its vernal lungs there proceeds a breath 
which redeems England from its penalties of latitude. 

Its mineral resources enable it to enter the hardware markets 
of the world, and distance <om Sor Beneath its upper crust 
of earth, teeming with fruit and grain, is a grim subsoil of iron 
and coal, richer than the bowels of California. Its quality of 
clay is such, that English -bricks contest with stone itself the 
= of durability, and its sea coasts are one vast and continuous 

shery. 

The ambition which Nature fosters for this little island, be- 
comes clearer when we contemplate its situation. The cardinal 
facts of that situation are its insulation and its geographical re- 
lations. The ‘salt-water highway which lies between it and 
France is a theory of defence more profound than has ever em- 
anated from the Engineer’s art. Anchored solidly in its ocean 
home, England watches the tremendous developments in projec- 
tile power, with comparative indifference. A stranger for cen- 
turies to a foreign war, except upon an enemy’s territory, her so- 
cial life, her agriculture, her manufacturing interests, and every 
element of her industrial economy, have obeyed an energetic law 
of development. With domestic peace thus guarantied, and 
planted intermediately in the great Trade Path between the east- 
ern and western hemispheres, England is by force of position 
the commission merchant, the common carrier, and the political 
broker of the civilized world. -. 

The race on this island, are the legitimate offspring and just 
complement of that partial Nature, which speaks to us so forcibly 
in the climate, the situation, and the geologic formations. Ages 
of political freedom and constant success in war and all the 
walks of civil life, approve their title to a supreme, if not the 
supreme, type of manhood. 

Covering an area of 122,000 square miles they rule a territory 
of 5,000,000 square miles. Constituting in all about 40 millions 
of souls, they dictate laws to 225 millions of people. Possessing a 
soil largely sandwiched with leanness, and eye-sored by great fens 
and marshes, they have drained, and manured, and spaded, and 
sown, until it is emerald with verdure, fragrant with flowers, and 
laughs in fat abundance. Over-canopied by a cloudy heavens, 
and swathed in fog, they have evoked an ethereal element from 
their rugged beds of coal, and blasphemously claim that gas is 
cheaper in London than daylight. With no native breed of horse 
to speak of, they have so generously imported, and so judiciously 
crossed, that they challenge the universe to match their horses 
in strength, symmetry, speed and bottom. A non-producer of 
cotton, they clothe the world in cotton fabrics. Shut out by lat- 
itude and clouds from a tropical sun, they take nature haughtily 
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by the collar, and in their magical hothouses, they grow oranges 
which eclipse Sicily, and ripen grapes which would adorn a vine- 
yard of France. Starting out with a scrub type of cow, they fur- 
nish biood cattle to en, and make a cheese famous from 
the Rio Grande to the Ganges. Poor in the precious metals, the 
voice of commerce seeks its most universal utterance in pounds, 
shillings and ‘pence. Possessing a narrower belt of forest than 
any other great maritime power they yet float the largest ma- 
rine on the oceans. Wherever a dominating position exists in 
the world, constituting a commercial or naval key, England has 
pitched a colony or built a fortress. 

Whence did this fact—compelling people originate? Are they 
the native outgrowth of the soil, or the product of many nation- 
alities? I believe that in a large measure they derive from 
that abnormal congress of natural influences illustrated in the 
climate. I called soon after my arrival in London upon a dis- 
tinguished physician, to consult him on the subject of my health. 
In the course of our interview, I expressed the apprehension 
that the extreme dampness of the atmosphere would act harm- 
fully upon me. He Taughed with good-humored derision, and 
replied, that it would be meat and bread tome. He 1 pag pro- 
ae for since that time I have increased a pound a day in 
weight. 

‘This gracious and pervading tonic, operating continuously, 
and for centuries, must have entered as a powerful factor in the 
problem of race. It has given them a capacity for great feed- 
ing, hard drinking, hard work; and resulted in a strong, 
healthy and succulent manhood. -It has enriched them with a 
revenue of vital power equal to current needs, and funded a 
surplus, which enables them to grapple successfully with the 
great labors which rise up to confront them in the progress of 
national life. 

On the other hand, much of their value has arisen, doubtless, 
like their horses, from importation and wise admixture. Nor- 
way, Denmark, Germany, France and Rome have contributed in 
greater or less degree towards their production. They are, then, 
a mosaic, but the patterns are so solidly wrought together and 
clinched, that the composite is finer than any of the ingredients 
which go to make it up. 

The English are the genius of the practical. Metaphysical 
relations do not enlist them, unless they grapple some concrete 
effect. Transcendentalism they surrender to Germany and the 
clouds. Carlyle, De Quincey, Coleridge, and a few other of 
their best minds, have endeavored to turn them towards ab- 
stract and speculative philosophy, but only with indifferent and 
partial success. Bacon was, in many respects, the truest his- 
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torical representative of the ideal Englishman. The promotion 
of earthly knowledge, the satisfaction of earthly wants, the 
amelioration of human conditions, the gratification of taste, and 
the general progress of a splendid material civilization, made 
up a code of philosophy which spoke in congenial provisions to 
the great mass of the British nation. The zenith above, and the 
horizon which circumscribes the visible world, are the metes of 
the empire they court. Out of the dominion which embraces 
the temporal man—his interests and relations—the English 
mind does not usually wander. It deals mainly with facts, and 
it must be acknowledged, with an ability which has never been 
surpassed. Deficient, upon the whole, perhaps, in invention, they 
possess in a supreme degree, the capacity to incarnate sugges- 
tions, and thereby minister to the wants, the comforts, and the 
happiness of mankind. The national intellect is built upon a 
solid adamant of common sense, and this it is which has enabled 
this small island to furnish us with so many wise financiers, so 
many sagacious statesmen, so many pithy books, so many healthy 
women, so much reasonable fashion in dress. The absence of 
the imaginative as a dominant element, qualifies them all the 
better probably for the business of life. The faculty of seeing 
things as they are, without distortion or glamour, a hard, clear 
adaptation of means to ends, and bull-dog resolution and grip, 
make failure in individual enterprise or practical statesmanship 
a phenomenon. 

The spirit of conservatism deeply imbues the national cha- 
racter. It evinces itself in the attachment to old laws, old 
customs, the love of homesteads, the cherishing of family sou- 
venirs, the toughness of family ties, and the worship of house- 
hold gods. They prefer, on the whole, to bear an ascertained 
evil rather than imperil their peace in quest of a speculative 
good. Quiela non movere is a cardinal maxim with them, in 
their laws, their social usage and their public polity. Innova- 
tion appeals to them, decked in the bonnet rouge of the faubourg 
St. Antoine, and their instinctive impulse is to recoil from it as 
from a torch of revolution. 

A trade-or profession is bequeathed as a hereditament from 
father to son, and with it the office or shop in which it was prac- 
tised. The shop itself grows into the dignity of an heir-loom, 
and is stuck to with dogged reverence, long after an increase of 
wealth and wider relations entreat the hospitality of more com- 
modious quarters. I was shown lately in Lendon, a tailoring 
establishment, in which the .goose had been wielded by father, 
son and grandsons for two centuries and a half; and in the an- 
cient town of Chester I dined in a public-house which had been 
a hotel for one thousand years. 
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The lawyers and judges still bear their droll head-gear of 
wigs; the pomp nll ancient circumstance of coronations are 
laboriously preserved; plum puddings are an article in the 
established religion ; the humanities are still flogged into reluc- 
tant youth, and impressment remains a part of their naval code. 
A faint aroma of the long-ago hallows the whole body of their 
customs. No other nation ever combined in such apposite and 
indestructible marriage the Past and the Present. What we 
see now is young England truly, but young England with old 
England always peeping benignly over its shoulder. This curi- 
ous interfusion is as pregnant of moral value as it is touching 
to the imagination, for it knits the nation into a solid and homo- 
geneous unity. 

The national love of the bygone is nurtured and organized as 
it were by the durable forms in which their current performance 
is cast. They foster the instinct by providing the material re- 
ceptacles in which it may congenially lodge. Their houses 
challenge the action of time ; their bridges are made of stone ; 
their docks bid defiance to the sea; their railroads will endure 
with the hills; their terms of lease stretch from 99 to 999 
years ; their whole scheme of internal improvement has an eye 
fixed upon doomsday ; and their very caprices are moulded in 
iron and wrought in marble. 

Put up anew man against one of ancient birth, and other 
things being equal, the popular heart will turn to the candidate 
whose genealogy reaches to the Conqueror. Notwithstanding 
the constant movement towards reform, and the angry clamor 
of radicals, nobility in England is rooted deep in the affections 
of the people. It rests upon three enduring mud-sills of popu- 
larity ; its antiquity, its wealth and its accessibility. The old 
families of the country, which stretch back until their origin is 
lost in moss-grown tradition, and whose names are associated 
with the great historical events which gave fame and state to 
England, appeal to the most universal element in the English 
nature. They are a living and visible link, connecting the 
present with the past; a link encrusted with memorials, which 
speak pleasingly to English pride. 

The law of primogeniture has built up and retained in this 
nobility that essential foundation of all aristocracy, wealth. 
Many of them enjoy revenues large enough to sustain a regal 
establishment. This qualifies them to be munificent patrons, to 
perform noble charities and to comply with the most extrava- 
gant exactions of a cultivated taste. In the indulgence of this 
taste, they have contributed largely to embellish England, and, 
through the national vanity, to bewitch the popular imagination. 
Actuated by English enterprise and backed by English gold, 
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they have assessed the world of its beautiful in art, its valuable 
in science, its curious in nature, and brought them back as spoils 
to enrich their English homes. The private caskets which con- 
tain these national jewels are themselves marvels of human 
achievement. The genius of architecture has wrought out its 
loftiest a in the English castles and palaces, and their 


ornamental grounds incarnate the poet’s dream of Paradise. 
Nor are these kept as sealed fountains from the multitude. They 
are unlocked to the free inspection and enjoyment of the com- 
monalty, and are among their favorite resorts for recreation. 
Thither the people flock when they doff the harness of labor, 
and stretch their limbs for a bit of Sunday holiday. As Eng- 
lishmen, they are proud of these splendid residences and these 
fairy lands of art, while a perfect liberty to enjoy them infuses 
a faint sense of proprietorship which imparts to the English 
pride a zest and potency. 

Finally, nobility in England is susceptible of acquisition. 
Every actual Englishman is a possible lord. The diffusion of 
democratic ideas in the world for the past two centuries has as- 
sailed, with success, the principle of monopoly. In England it 
has breached the wall of exclusion in which rank was hedged, 
and opened it to the competition of energy, pluck and skill. A 
representative of the meanest rank in the social organization 
may aspire to its dignities. It is the final goal to which all the 
professions lift their aspirations. It is the fruition of English 
fame. It hangs above the lawyer, the physician, the artist, the 
writer, the soldier, the sailor, the scholar, the traveler, the stu- 
dent of science, a dazzling bribe for excellence. Even the me- 
chanic looks pte ough his mask of soot, admonished 
that the prize belongs to him, in whatever walk of life, who may 
strike a successful blow for the good of England. Hence, no- 
bility is made the supreme object of popular ambition ; and 
many a stout commoner, like Dick Avenel in “ My Novel,” while 
he declaims with irascible eloquence against the abuse of class, 
is expending his substance and taxing his last energy to swell 
in his own person the list of the objurgated. Thus consecrated 
by antiquity, thus formidable by wealth, thus held up to contem- 
pi tion as an attainable guerdon, great revolutions must occur 

fore nobility can be extirpated as an estate of the British 
Constitution. 

Had I the choice of a role in life, my preferences would un- 
hesitatingly fix upon an English noble of unencumbered property. 
He enjoys much of the consideration which enures to a sovereign, 
divested of the latter’s responsibilities, his social isolation and 
his limitations of personal freedom. He inherits a life estate of 
political influence, which he can wield personally or by proxy, 
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just as his inclinations suggest. He can be Sir Oracle at home 
or an honored guest abroad ; the prestige of nationality protects 
him wherever a vagrant fancy may carry him ; his title isa visé 
to the best society in all lands, and his wealth enables him to 
make his own theory of happiness his only chart of action. 

The origin of this nobility, as a general rule, must be ascribed 
to merit of some sort in its founders. The qualities which win 
distinction now are much the same which earned position in for- 
mer times, differing only in the objects to which they are direct- 
ed. Sagacity, pluck and personal prowess conquer the lion’s 
share of worldly prizes at present, and it is fair to suppose they 
have always done so. While this can be safely assumed as a 
proposition, we know, historically, that the basest considerations 
underlie some of the English titles. The political and financial 
necessities of monarchs have often led to a vicious employment 
of the royal patent, and not unfrequently nobility has founded 
not so much upon virtue in a male as lack of virtue in a female 
ancestor. 

I believe there is no greater error than the common opinion 
that the English nobility emasculate themselves by a blind in- 
termarriage of kin. The indications are certainly against it, 
for no class of people, as a rule, exhibit a more vigorous physique 
in the field, or clearer heads in the cabinet. As far as I can 
judge, they are about as solicitous of breed in men as they are 
in horses. I heard an anecdote the other day in whicht his 
fact was drolly exemplified. The story goes, that the son of a 
lord and the daughter of a duchess became mutually enamored, 
and were anxious to marry. The parents of the girl favored 
the match, but the father of the young man, for some undeclared 
reason, obstinately opposed it. The matter held at this aggra- 
vating stage until the health of the young lady sank under it. 
My lady, the duchess, becoming alarmed at her daughter’s con- 
dition, put her wounded sensibilities into her pocket, and ap- 
proached the old lord for an explanation. 

“T wish to understand, sir,” she said, “the ground of your 
singular opposition. You must concede that my daughter is, in 
every particular, the equal of your son. She is his — in 
rank ; her dowry is princely ; she'is young, amiable and undeni- 
ably handsome, Why, then, do you object ?” 

e polite old dog begged she would spare him the embarrass- 
ment of an answer. She reiterated her demand, however ; and, 
driven to the wall, he alleged that his only cause of objection 
was a hereditary disease in her husband. 

“That difficulty is easily surmounted,” said her ladyship, 
smiling comfortably, “for I have the honor to inform you that 
my husband is not my daughter’s father.” 
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“My dear madam,” he replied, taking her cordially by the 
hand, “ you do not know the relief you afford me. Pray convey 
my compliments to your charming daughter, and say that the 
marriage shall proceed at once.” 

He could stomach the dar-sinister, but could not swallow a 
bad cross. 

There is a directness, an absolute point-blankness about the 
English whieh is partly a natural efflorescence and partly the 
result of a long and drastic commercial training. The superflu- 
ous is disgusting to them, circuity they abhor, and parade is in- 
tolerable, save in certain pet ceremonials which are franchised 
by immemorial precedent. The Englishman shrinks from the 
dramatic as he would from a galvanic battery. He will doa 
heroic thing if you please, but would do it sedately and utterly 
purged of bluster. He is fond of rich fabrics, but economical of 
colors. He deals only in subdued tints. This rejection of the 
meretricious, this passion for the simple and the substantive, rises 
to the consistency and empire of a trait. It is reflected from 
the legislature, the bar, the pulpit ; from manners, costume and 
even from the stage. A member of Parliament talks, but does 
not speak. If he aspired to declamation, he would probably 
have an audience of empty benches, unless his fellow-members 
remained to ery “hear, hear” injuriously. Charles Sumner 
would depopulate the House of Commons with a single oration. 
They value long wind, you see, mainly in horses. Barristers 
rarely venture into eloquence. They state their cases in unam- 
bitious periods, and argue colloquially. Clergymen dissertate 
admirably, but as a general thing do not preach—at least, not 
as we understand it. Acting conforms to the same unpronoun- 
ced standards. Tragedy is compelled to dismount from stilts, 
and rest its buskin upon solid earth. Passion is too serious a 
thing in the English mind to have a fellow tear it to tatters. 
Rant, therefore, gets more cuffs than claps. Comedy is served 
likewise, Humor must not rollick over-much. Pungent as you 
like, but mannerly, please God. An Englishman enjoys his 
laugh as he says his "prayers, soberly and like a gentleman. 

n a nation italicized by such moral characteristics, a certain 
tone of manners logically results. We have a right to expect 
in them what we actually find, a sobriety of address and a 
general freedom from foppery in language, costume and demean- 
or. A degree of phlegm is constitutional, and polite usage has 
adopted and fostered it as its crowning virtue. Emotions are 
ostracized as being at once pastoral and dramatic. A display of 
feelings is presumptive evidence of bucolicism. Sensibilities, 
like curs, they accept as necessary evils, but exact, for the pro- 
tection of society, that they shall be kept by their owners se- 
curely muzzled. 
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This is but a corollary from the general theory on which 
English etiquette is organized. That theory is, that society is 
a joint-stock company for the promotion of human enjoyment ; 
and hence, that whatever arouses passion, or harrows feeling, or 
shocks taste, should be jealously excluded. The theory is sound 
enough, but is liable, in practice, to deteriorate into poverty of 
results. While it is true, for example, that nothing offensive to 
good taste should be sanctioned, it is equally true that taste may 
attain such artificial development as to repress the healthy out- 
growth of character. The English are an apt illustration of 
this. Of a constitution cool, unimpulsive and naturally inclined 
to severity of taste, they have crystallized into societary forms, 
admirably adapted to guard emotional integrity, but not all de- 
signed to promote individuality of character. Spontaneity is 
chilled, idiosyneracy frightened into convention, and a uniformity — 
is compassed which almost amounts to tameness. One well-bred 
Englishman is any other well-bred Englishman, barring certain 
differences of personal grace or mental cultire. 

The laws which govern this society are more critically obser- 
ved than any enactment of Parliament. Referring for their 
sanctions to that most despotic of all powers, a severely-drilled 
public opinion, they reign with a dominion little short of omni- 
potent. English etiquette may excuse a breach of morals, but 
a solecism in breeding is to blaspheme the Holy Ghost. Such 
sharp social discipline Sas sensibly contributed to produce a type 
of gentleman unsurpassed in the salons of civilized society. It 
takes leisure and a good school of manners to form a race of 
gentlemen. A gentleman is, to a large extent, conventional, and 
requires as much education as the member of any other guild. 
The essential elements may be, and are, perhaps, native ; but, 
like other natural endowments, they demand sedulous schooling 
to perform all of their functions acceptably. The English have 
the leisure and possess the nursery, and do not lack in that 
moral substratum upon which all true gentility must found. 

In nothing else have I been more agreeably disappointed than 
in my preconception of English politeness. The vulgar idea of 
the Englishman, derived mainly from French criticism and Eng- 
lish satire, paints him as surly, taciturn and churlish ; a bear, in 
short, in whatever he fails to be a bull. My prepossessions, all 
colored by this ideal, pleasingly failed of realization. I have 
never been treated by a stranger people with more distinguished 
courtesy. The officials I have encountered have performed their 
duties with consideration. The landlords to whom my physical 
comforts have been consigned, though bristling all over obnoxi- 
ously with “extras,” have complied with every--exaction of their 
trust. More than one man of whom I have made casual inquiries 
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in the street, has walked a square out of his way to make a 
direction more intelligible. Even cabmen, distinguished as that 
fraternity is everywhere for extortion and choler, have frequently 
accepted my refusal to pay more than double fare with surpris- 
ing amiability. From everyone, in fact, with whom my business 
or curiosity has brought me in correspondence, I have received 
tokens of good will and a genuine desire to please. 

If, however, you would make these exterior and fugitive ex- 
pressions of hospitality the stepping-stones to more intimate 
relations, English reserve rises,up like a shut oyster to confront 
you. They will treat you politely, will even incommode them- 
selves to do you a service, but this does not imply a passport to 
their homes. The hearthstone is holy ground, upon which no 
alien foot is allowed lightly to tread. He who knocks for ad- 
mission there must be armed with impregnable vouchers. His 
visé must be proof against political inspection. They receive a 
guest as they do an unknown bill of exchange, only on the basis 
of solvent endorsers. 

In hospitality, therefore, as understood and practised in some 
other countries, the English are deficient. ‘The unreckoning 
generosity which flings wide the domestic portals to the nameless 
wayfarer, so poetical in its broad humanity, finds no charter in 
English practice. Stranger, to them, is by no means a “ sacred 
name ;” on the contrary, he is, prima facie, an object of suspicion, 
a matter to be canvassed, and is only, after a rigid muster, to 
be received into their social arcana. Once accepted, however, 
once installed in the charmed circle, his strangerhood slips from 
him like an irrelevant cuticle, and he is made genuinely one of 
the family, sharing their confidence and admitted to their 
affection. 

The English standard of therit is performance, and the stand- 
ard of performance is proficiency. To these all pretensions are 
doggedly referred. 4y not only require that you do, but 
that you do well. No other nation is so uncompromising as tu 
quality in work. From this springs that honesty of execution 
which signalizes every department of English avocation. From 
the Prime Minister to the maker of pins, they exact a redemp- 
tion of all promises implied in the various callings. Under the 
discipline of such rigorous criterions, we are not surprised at the 
general excellence which imbues their industry. This despotic 
demand for perfection in results drifts the trades and profes- 
sions into specialities. Law and medicine are each dismembered 
into several specific professions, and in every vocation the prin- 
ciple of subdivision tends constantly races development. 

Whatever they undertake to do they perform conscientiously 
and thoroughly. Their hides lie in vats three years before they 
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christen them leather. Their woollen cloth is made of wool and 
their linen of flax. Their guns shoot to the mark ; their watches 
keep time, and their knives hold their edge. Their magazines 
graduate the fees they pay their contributors on the basis of a 
minimum, and not a maximum, as in America. Here an article 
is accepted if it falls below a certain price ; there it is refused 
unless it rises in value above a certain price. This sways the 
best writing talents of the kingdom. Thus their periodical 
literature is a success, because in that, as in other enterprises, 
they organize victory. A long experience has demonstrated to 
this grave and sagacious people that there is no permanent es- 
one from the law of quid pro quo; that cheap investments can 
only germinate into cheap returns. They estimate cautiously, 
decide upon the maturest deliberation, and then economize no 
expenditure necessary to fructify their schemes. 

Commercial honor in England conforms to the loftiest stand- 
ards. No Indian chief more jealously guards his plighted faith 
than the English merchant. is word, once given, grows into 
the solemnity of a bond, and its inviolability has passed into a 
proverb. ‘Thus it occurs, that while England owes a debt which 
its most sanguine financier never expects to be paid, the issue of 
its bank is money in every market, and commerce, the world 
over, accepts its sterling bills as its medium of exchange. 

This character for truth has been discredited, in the estima- 
tion of some, by occasional acts of bad faith upon the part of 
the English Government. They deem a government capable of 
perfidy the impossible offspring of a people distinguished by 
personal honor and possessed of political freedom. The error 
upon which this fallacy rests is the confusion of the nation with 
the ruling power. Sound logic permits, and justice requires, 
that they should be discriminated. . The moral canons which di- 
rect the conduct of governments and of individuals are essen- 
tially different. The supreme rale of action, in the administra- 
tion of public affairs, is unmixed selfishness. That statesman 
would be regarded as quixotic who, out of deference to a 
principle of abstract right, should sacrifice some substantial 
benefit to the nation. However much of sound policy there 
may be in this, it is clear that its rigid observance must lead to 
frequent invasions of moral law. A just regard for the rights 
of others cannot, in the nature of things, consist with an exclu- 
sive consideration of self. In conforming her foreign policy to 
such a code, England is no invidious exception to her neighbors. 
The ethics of international practice throughout the civilized 
world sanctions the morality of that domestic philosopher who 
recognized “me and my wife, my son John and his wife, us four 
and nomore.” ‘Treaties made under solemn auspices are broken 
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when interest counsels their infraction. The rights of sister 
nations are invaded, and their possessions despoiled,; whenever 
their situation invites attack and their weakness assures im- 
punity to the aggressor. It is too notorious to gainsay, that -in 
the usage of governments everywhere, the moral item of right 
is embraced as a very modest constituent in the physical item of 
might. 

o far, however, is this from inferring a lack of virtue in the 
public at large, it does not necessarily argue the absence of 
private integrity even in the immediate members of the Govern- 
ment.who conceive its designs and carry them into execution. 
Macaulay, in his admirable article upon Machiavelli, has demon- 
strated that the adoption by a minister of certain maxims of 
state craft, however vicious, need not corrupt his rectitude as a 
man, if they are licensed by custom and tolerated by the public 
opinion to which he holds himself amenable. In more general 
terms, the principle is established that rules of morality are, in 
a great measure, the creatures of convention, and hence, that 
the reception of any particular doctrine by a society, as right, 
is a vindication of such doctrine to any of its members. It 
follows, then, that its practice does not incur a violation of con- 
science, and therefore does not debauch the general character. 
Machiavelli is held up as a typical example under this principle. 
No other man ever inculcated by precept and illustrated in con- 
duct so abominable a political morality, and yet in the relations 
of private life all-accounts concur that he was the mirror of 
truth, gentleness and probity. 

But it has been assumed in all this, that the people are con- 
versant with every circumstance on which the action of their 
Government is based, and in view of which approve its course. 
The presumption is a violent one, and has no warrant in fact. 
The severe reticence in whieh diplomacy immures itself leaves 
nothing to the masses but a field for vague conjecture. Prece- 
dent and the real interests of a state inculcate profound secrecy 
in whatever relates to its foreign policy. Ifa revelation to the 
public is accorded, it is a partial revelation which only divulges 
such facts as tend to conciliate popular favor or allay popular 
— This takes the mind of the people at disadvantage. 

ey are compelled to form their conclusions upon ex-parte de- 
clarations ; and the case is heinous, indeed, which cannot, by a 
judicious coddling of facts, be made to wear an equitable aspect. 
Hence, the utter compatibility of honesty in the citizens with 
duplicity in the rulers, and therefore the flagrant injustice of 
debiting the honor of a nation with transgressions which apper- 
tain exclusively to its government. 

Pride, in the English, is a very prominent and, all things 
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considered, a rather reasonable characteristic. Few nations 
can refer to so much in their history which flatters the sentiment 
of self-importance. No other people of modern times stand upon 
such a ground-work of solid achievement—a fact which never 
budges from the British contemplation. The pride springing 
from this is self-poised, insular, despotic. They are proud of 
their martial performance, their civil ability, their economic wis- 
dom, their capacity to say no, their bluff speech, the very eccen- 
tricities which, while they disfigure their ensemble, yet serve to 
describe their identity. ’ 

Egotism, in the English, is almost a dignified sentiment, it is 
so downright, grave and candid. They are coolly and implac- 
ably convinced that they are the greatest people in the world; 
and-do not keep the conviction in ambush. They tell it to 
you with a frankness of statement,an unconsciousness of foible 
and a conclusive array of wherefores which invest it with the 
specific gravity of a logical proposition. 

Their admiration of the foreign is relative and qualified. 
They say of a thing, “it is very well—for a Frenchman.” If they 
desire to be extravagantly complimentary, they allow of a mat- 
ter that it is—English. After that, all superlatives are weak and 
pithless. The vocabulary of encomium is plucked and bald. 
Of course, we laugh at this vanity, as in duty bound ; but there 
is just enough ground for fellow feeling in the infirmity. to at- 
temper our mirth to a good-humored strain. In no other trait, 
assuredly, is our Anglo-Saxon paternity more unanswerably wit- 
nessed. 

The pronunciation of the English does not differ, in many 
essential respects, from our own. Leaving out of view the broad 
sound which they habitually give to the letter a, the distinctions 
that remain are few and venial. And yet it is impossible for an 
Englishman and American to have a five minutes’ conversation 
together without a mutual discovery of nationality. The clews 
to this discovery lie in the inflections of voice, in the methods of 
pronunciation, rather than in the pronunciation itself. In order 
to distinguish these peculiarities by comparison, I should say, 
generalizing, by the effect produced on the ear, that the English 
pronounced with the middle of the tongue, the Americans with 
the tip, and the Germans with the tail. 

Every people are more or less addicted to the use of pet 
words. ‘The two which I have encountered oftenest among the 
English are, “nasty” and “nonsense.” The multiform connec- 
tions in which “ nasty ”—pronounced narsty—is compelled to do 
service are really astonishing. Bad weather is “ nasty ;” an 
unpopular fashion of bonnet is “nasty ;” an obnoxious phrase is 
“nasty ;” ill behavior is “ nasty ;” dowdyism is “ nasty ;” vulgar 
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talk is “ nasty ;” and men and women, upon shadowy provocation; 
are promptly resolved into “nasty creatures.” “ Vonsense’ 
takes quite as broad a range. Whatever conflicts with English 
opinion is generically defined as “ nonsense.” 

In an essay assuming to treat of England, it would be a capi- 
tal omission to pass over in silence that fourth estate of the 
kingdom, the Z%mes newspaper. The wonderful influence it 
exercises upon the public opinion of the country, invests it with 
the dignity of an institution. When its organization is consid- 
ered, its power ceases to be a matter of surprise. No expense 
has been spared to make it as perfect in its way as human in- 
genuity could devise. It speaks with the authority of intelligence 
to every class of readers in the United Kingdom. The agricul- 
turist may turn to it for information ; the artist for enlightened 
criticism ; the scholar for a fountain of pure and vigorous Eng- 
lish ; the statesman for political food and sagacious hints ; and 
even the man of science for valuable instruction. The best 
minds in the different walks of English thought are subsidized 
by its gold, and fetch the ripe fruit of their professional study 
to enrich its columns. Of these gifted contributors we hear 
nothing, know nothing. They bring their rich offerings, receive 
their fees and retire to the shades with identities undisclosed. 
The grand impersonality resulting from this is an element of 
power. The paper alone is seen, is heard, is responsible. A 
hundred wakeful intelligences, instinct with specific knowledge, 
empty themselves into the 7imes, and the ocean itself is not less 
suggestive of tributaries. They are sucked into distinguished 
oblivion, for they only reappear as the undiscernible constitu- 
ents of an integral result. 

That quality which most endears it to the English is its 
accuracy of information. Its synopsis of news has almost as 
much weight as a declaration on comparative anatomy by Owen. 
Its statement is as plump and despotic as an axiom. hus the 
English at once look up to it and patronize it. They love, above 
all things, a granite foundation of facts. The Z%mes, English 
to the backbone of its anatomy, supplies the current boulders of 
this foundation. A. fact, once stated in the Zimes, has great 
difficulty in getting a new trial granted it before the bar of 
English opinion. 

The principles which pilot the course of this paper have been 
the theme of frequent discussion. The general belief would 
seem to be, that its principles were very much a matter of policy. 
In its vast retinue of correspondents, it has weather-cocks dis- 
tributed over every country to which the interests of England 
look. These epistolary waifs are as sensitive to passing events 
as the thermometer to atmospheric changes. From these multi- 
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form witnesses, at home and abroad, the Zimes gathers the drift 
of opinion, and by identifying itself with it, shapes it into par- 
ticular results. On the whole, then, it probably does not so 
much originate as discipline and characterize opinion. 

There are other topics of interest which petition for an au- 
dience here, but which the great length of this article warns me 
to reserve for future discussion. | 

Contemplating the splendid and growing material resources 
of: this wonderful island, and the rich life which circulates 
in every vein of its wonderful people, the current:talk of Eng- 
lish decay, which furnishes so favorite a staple for Fourth of 
July orations, sounds like the dreariest nonsense. .Jts political 
power was never more solidly founded ; its commercial suprem- 
acy was never more widely extended ; its intellectual activity 
was never more fruitfully exerted ; and its territorial grandeur 
was never more imperially dimensioned. Not a streak of de- 
creptitude sapsits brawny vigor, not a shadow of age clouds the 


aspect of its crescent manhood ; and thus t pothetical anti- 
quarian whom Lord Macaulay posted so d cally on London “ 
Bridge to con the lesson of an extinct ci ion, seems by the 


light of present indications as utterly mythical as the Wander- 
ing Jew. 
CaRTE BLANCHE. 


ART. II.—THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


FreTEEN or sixteen years ago the Editor of the REVIEW, as chairman of a 
Committee of the Memphis Convention, prepared an address to the people of 
the United States in advocacy of a railroad connection with the Pacific 
ocean, by what is known as the Southern route, in contradistinction to the 
other routes which were then before Congress and the country. 

The renewed interest which is awakened on the subject of a Southern Pa- 
cific Railroad, by the movements in Texas, Arkansas and Tennessee, and 
more than either by the grant of a liberal charter by Congress to General 
Fremont and associates, fully justifies us in bringing the report now before 
our readers. 

The subject is one of great interest to the American people, North and 
South, and two or three roads across the continent will be found, before an- 
other generation has come upon the stage, to be a necessity. There can be 
no doubt that Congress, as a t land proprietor, should encourage all of 
these lines; not only by a cession of lands, but by an actual loan of bonds, to 
be secured by mortgage on the roads. This pelicy has worked well where- 
ever it has been adopted in the States, and it has been carried out on the 
largest scale by Congress in regard to the Northern Pacific Road, Reason 
and propriety are in favor of a like policy in regard to the Southern route, 
which possesses the most eminent merits.—EDIToR, 


Tne settlement of the Oregon question, and the treaty of peace 
with the Republic of Mexico, fix and quiet us in the possession of 
territories between the lines of our western settlements and the 
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Pacific ocean, extending through 17° of latitude and 14° of longi- 
tude, and embracing an area of very nearly 900,000 square miles, 
cee less than one half the whole previous domain of the re- 
public. 

This immense empire between the western tributaries of the 
Mississippi, the Missouri and the Gulf of Mexico, and the Pacific 
ocean, although sparsely populated in parts, is yet an unreclaimed 
wilderness, unexplored in its greater extent, and undescribed, ex- 
cept —_e particular lines and by hurried reconnoissances. The 
trail of the Indian, the narrow path of the hunter and the trapper, 
the emigrant’s way over which his wagons have toiled, evidence 
the only interruptions of these vast and unbroken solitudes. 

Embracing, as our limited knowledge teaches us it does, a wide 
range of climates and a great diversity of physical characteristics, 
this wesfern empire is destined eventually to give habitation to 
millions of freemen, and to exhibit all the highest evidences of 
civilization and progress in arts and industry. 

If Nature in her sternest and most forbidding aspects is present- 
ed in much of its extent, frightful mountain ranges and deep 


gorges, hopeless ai parched and sterile plains, there are not 






wanting tracts equalling in extent large States of our confedera- 
tion, fruitful in tural capacities, and offering returns to 
labor and enterprise as high as in any other quarter of the world. 
‘ Within this region have been discovered the most valuable 
mines of the precious metals, rivalling in extent and in richness 
those of a fabulous antiquity, and seemingly, from every indica- 
tion, inexhaustible for ages to come. 

Its western limits for 1,000 miles are washed by the waters of 
the Pacific, and indented with bays and harbors, capacious and 
safe, and adequate for every commercial want. This beautiful 
ocean, which floats the commerce of oriental climes, calm as a 
lake, sustains to its shores almost the relation of the Mississippi to 
our inland States, conducting with equal facility their coasting 
trade, in vessels that could not for an hour endure the Atlantic 


es. 

The ports and harbors of western America are from 13,000 to 
17,000 miles in sailing distance nearer to the great marts of Asiatic 
or eastern commerce than those of the Atlantic cities of the United 
States or of Europe. 

What can be wanting to a region so endowed and circum- 
stanced to command the highest influences and position, but the 
presence of an active and enterprising population, who shall hasten 
to render available every advantage of hature? Such a popula- 
tion, it is believed, has begun its rapid advances. 

A State government is even now in process of organization upon 
the Pacific shores, another in the almost unexplored regions of 
the Utah lake; whilst a third and a fourth, in hurried succession, 
may be expected out of the territories of New Mexico and Oregon. 
To these there shall be added, ere long, others to demand admis- 
sion in the great confederation. 
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Admitting the possible capacity in Oregon, California, and New 
Mexico to support a popvlation to the square mile as t us the 
average now embraced in our States ool Territories, there would 
be an aggregate there of 10,000,000 of inhabitants. The caleula- 
tion will not be regarded wild when it is reflected how sparsely 
popyeeed and almost unreclaimed are many of these States and 

erritories. Not one half of Vermont, New Jersey, Virginia, 
Carolina, Georgia, or Ohio, being in cultivation; not one fourth 
of Maine, Maryland, [Illinois ; not one fifth of Texas, Wisconsin, 
lowa, etc. If but one half the country were adequate to habitation 
and industry, and the present density of Pennsylvania were at- 
tained, the whole amount would then swell to 20,009,000, or to 
very nearly the existing strength of the nation. The density of 
Pennsylvania is but 37 to the square mile, whilst that of some of 
the New England States is several times as great, and of many 
European nations immensely larger. 

Within what period either of these figures can be attained, or 
proportionally high ones, will depend upon a variety of circum- 
stances impossible to be taken into the calculation. In the most 
favorable view, it will aid us to consider that the United States 
has gained im sixty years almost the entire amount claimed upon 
the highest, and the Mississippi valley in half that time upon the 
lowest basis, and that within the period of almost a single year 
upward of 60,000 emigrants have settled in California. 

Whatever physical or other advantages possessed by a country, 
the inducements to emigration and settlement must be greatly 
counteracted or controlled by the expense and difficulties of access 
and of intercommunication afterward. In the case before us, the 
emigrant’s wagon must rattle over crags and mountains, and 
through inhospitable wildernesses, for wearisome months and 
with innumerable hardships, after*the frontiers of the States 
are passed. Or if the routes by the Isthmus or of Cape Horn 
be selected, then a dangerous and protracted navigation of the 
ocean for 5,000 or 18,000 miles must be compassed, equivalent to 
several voyages to Europe. Nothing but the highest and most 
alluring stimulants could surmount autanies such as these. Ex- 
ile, hopeless exile, and the sundering of every sacred tie are in- 
volved. Fairy dreams of treasures.as precious and as inexhausti- 
ble as the lamp of Aladdin ever revealed in Eastern fiction, await- 
ing the hand that shall garner them witliout an effort, may be such 
a stimulant; but are not these dreams necessarily “ unreal,” and 
doomed, as all experience demonstrates, to be eventually dissi- 
pated? An event like this would rye the country, however 
otherwise favored, to ages almost of wilderness existence. 

History evinces every where, in the clearest and strongest light, 
the extent to which emigration and settlement are influenced by 
natural and artificial facilities of intercourse. The great Missis- 
sippi valley may emphatically be said to be the creation of the 
steam engine, for without its magic power, of how limited avail 
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were these immense water-courses that mark the country, and 
what centuriés must have elapsed before the progress of arts and 
of enterprise could have swept away the traces of savage life ! 

Not alone must there be furnished to the emigrant a passage 
for himself, expeditious and cheap, but equally indispensable is 
it that the produce of his labor and his enterprise command s 
market by similar facilities. 

Restricted to the Cumberland read across the mountains, or to 
the flat and keelboat navigation of the rivers, with their attendant 
uncertainties and monthly delays, could western produce have 
ever sought in any quantity eastern markets, cr would there have 
been western producers! Since the dominion of steam has been 
established upon the Mississippi, the great West has increased 
from a population of 2,217,463 in 1820, to 3,672,569 in 1830, 
5,302,918 in 1840, and 10,000,000, very nearly in 1850! 

If all this were not too evident to need illustration, it might 
readily be shown fom the home trade of a country as compared with 
the foreign, the influences of near and easily accessible markets 
over those that are more remote. Our whole foreign trade with 
the 700,000,000 of Europe and Asia reaches in amount but 
$300,000,000, whilst among the 22,000,000 at home is conducted 
an annual commerce it purchases and sales of at least $1,500,- 
000,000! Trade, which seeks exclusively its own advantage, ac- 
knowledges no distinctions or prejudices between the native and 
foreigner. Tariffs and restrictions may account for many of its 
phenomena, but vicinage and éransportation furnish the more con- 
stant and reliable solution. 

Confine the West to its original modes of communication, and 
give to her the present population she supports, the extent of her 
intercourse with the eastern States, it may be confidently affirmed, 
would not be greater than our present intercourse with France or 
Germany, the facilities in either case being about the same. 

Nor are the existence of means of easy, cheap, and expeditious 
intercourse between the different sections of a country important 
only in advancing the interests of its trade and population. They 
have an influence still higher and more marked upon its political 
institutions. In the federative element of our republican system 
a constitute an important basis. A dense population, widely 
diffused over an immense area, and separated by physical barriers, 
will, from the absence of all intercourse, micelles local and pro- 
vineial interests, fixed prejudices, and even hostilities. The ab- 
sorbing and controlling influences of great cities begin then to be 
paramount, and, as in Europe, to give laws to the State or the 
empire. A government equal in its benefits and its burden upon 
all the parts becomes impossible. The remote representative will 
occupy almost the entire year in passing from the capital to his 
constituents and back again, and revolution after revolution change 
the whole face of government before these constituents can be 
advised of the danger and prepare to counteract it. Strong or 
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central governments become indispensable, and large standing ar- 
mies, which are at war with the whole theory of federation and 
republicanism itself. , 

he authors of our present government seem to have been ap- 
prehensive of this danger, but it was not permitted to them to 
see the great remedy which the progress of arts, sciences, and 
civilization has revealed. They saw how problematical was the 
political connection of the West and East, separated by great moun- 
tain chains and barriers occupying months in the passage. Hence 
the scope for Spanish intrigues, the machinations of ambitious 
demagogues, and half-fledged treason itself. Hence the anxious 
movements of executive power and of Congress. What was but 
incipient, can any one question, had there been a dense and crowded 
population, would have been actual and triumphant revolution, and 
the republic of the Mississippi before this an established fact ? 

How much stronger then the apprehensions for regions as re- 
mote as those of the Pacific, more distant from the capital at 
Washington than Great Britain, and to be reached by communi- 
cations more hazardous, protracted and expensive. Is it not in- 
fatuation to suppose that States so remote could be content to 
receive their laws for any time from this capital, or would they 
not infinitely prefer to it a separate and distinct organization ? 
The soundest and best republicans would take this view. Not 
otherwise could the high destinies of that country be achieved. 

The problem of our federative system becomes impossible of so- 
lution, where the number of States and the extent of Territories 
have augmented so vastly, unless some cohesive intluences can be 
brought to operate. It been for steam and magnetism to sup- 
ply this cohesion, annihilating the effects of time and space, and 
presenting the greatest security for the political regeneration of 
man, and the eventual triumph of our free institutions. 

The highest interests of the United States demand that her vast 
territorial possessions be peopled in the shortest period of time, 
and that every legitimate and constitutional encouragement be 
given, come in what shape it may, for the augmentation of the 
resources, power and unity of the nation. : 

The convention which assembled at Memphis had for its object 
an increase of the facilities of intercourse between the Atlantic 
shores and the population which has located, or may locate itself, 
upon the Pacific, or in the eountry intermediate, even as an earlier 
convention at the same-city looked to the connection of the At- 
lantic with the Mississippi valley. Delegations were in attendance 
in greater or less — from the States of New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Texas, Loui- 
siana, Mississippi, Arkansas, Tennessee, Kentucky, Missouri, Illi- 
nois and Ohio. The results of their deliberations, which were 
conducted harmoniously, have been given to the world. 

Three methods of increasing the facilities of intercourse between 
the oceans are recommended to the nation by this convention: 
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1. A railroad across the continent, and through the States and 
Territories of the Union. 

2. A connection by ship-canal, or railway, though some one or 
more of the points that have been indicated, far to the southward 
of our Territories, and within the jurisdiction of Mexico and 
Central America. 

3. A military road along the Mexican frontier. 

1, A railroad across the Continent.—The convention took the 
broad ground of recommending to Congress explorations and 
surveys of ail the routes designated by public opinion, and a selec- 
tion of that route which is easiest of access, best calculated to 
subserve the purposes of national defense, most convenient, most 
central, and which can be constructed upon the cheapest terms. 
In the present limited information which obtains, it was impos- 
sible to go further and commit the convention to any one of these 
routes as an indispensable condition. A marked preference, 
however, was expressed, as we shall hereafter see. 

The action and force of the body was concentrated upon the 
road itself, as necessary and proper, and within reach of the means 
and enterprise of the American people. Upon these points there 
was little, if any, diversity of opinion. 

No plan of construction is recommended, except that the public 
lands of the United States constitute a legitimate and proper fund 
for the purpose. 

Sufficient, it is believed, has been said of the necessity and 
propriety of greatly increased facilities of intercourse with the Paci- 
fic shores of the Union, and the question of a railroad must stand 
or fall on its own merits of practicability and consonance with the 
enterprise and resources of the nation. 

In estimating the practicability of railroads, the considerations 
of length, natural obstacles to be surmounted, character of interme- 
diate country, population and productions to be commanded, 
termini, are of controlling importance. 

A road to the Pacific ocean concentrates in the highest possible 
degree upon itself almost every objection that can be raised from 
these considerations! It it four times the length, on the shortest 
route, of any road as yet constructed in this or any other country. 
Its path is interrupted by obstacles of the most stupendous char- 
acter, mountains, gorges, rivers, deserts. Immense tracts for 
hundreds of miles of the country through which it must pass are 
hopeless and sterile wastes. In scarcely any portion of its giant 
length have advanced the traces of civilization or even population. 
Fatal in the general commercial view must be the weight of these 
objections, unless there be found relief in the character of the 
termini, or in the political and military considerations that are 
involved, 

Combining the political question with that of the termini, which 
cannot etherwise be considered than on the one side the 20,000,000 
of enterprising and active producers of the United States, and on 
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the other the 700,000,000 inhabitants of Asia and the Indian seas, 
do these relieve the matter from its otherwise most unpromising 
attitude ? 

Political considerations have nothing at all to do with the action 
of individuals or of companies pursuing their own ends and 
devices, and in the conflict of opinion which exists with the regard 
to the extent of government power in constructing internal im- 
Harpe it is impossible to say how far they may be admitted 

y it to influence the construction of the road. Couid such con- 
siderations induce a direct appropriation from the national coffers, 
or a pledge of the national faith ? The right and power of donat- 
ing the public lands in such a cause seems to have been nowhere 
denied ; but would such donations be adequate to the construc- 
ps = operation of the road, irrespective of its commercial com- 
plexion 

Taking the most favorable case that can be presented: that 
population will follow the line of the road in a broad belt of from 
50 to 200 miles, and settlements keep pace with construction— 
that no portion of the road can be through a wilderness, since it 
can be said of scarcely any part of the country to be traversed, it 
is incapable of supporting population and industry in any of its 
employments and forms—that hundreds of thousands of emigrants 
would be attracted from Europe annually as operatives, who 
would all become permanent settlers on the route—that a great 
road is but a series of lesser ones, and that each of these last bein 
necessary to the’ trade and travel of its own neighborhood, and 
capable of being supported by it, the whole must, for an obvious 
reason, be capable of a similar support—that the most which can 
be said against the practicability of such a road is, it is beyond 
and not opposed to our experience—that indications of great and 
valuable mineral resources upon the lines to be pursued promise 
vast contributions to the enterprise—that on the most favorable 
routes projected the obstacles are only in limited sections, whilst 
the major extent may be constructed with less difficulty and ex- 
pense than upon the average of American road—that all expe- 
rience shows the railroad creates the trade that supports it, and 
augments indefinitely the intercourse of points commanded—that 
in the progress of improvement the cost of construction and the 
rates of freight have progressively and regularly declined, and 
that the tendency in the same direction continues undiminished, &c. 
Giving their full weight to considerations of this kind—and to 
many of them we shall recur again—it may be doubted, upon the 
whole, whether they leave the matter so unembarrassed that the 
practicability of a Pacific railroad within two or three generations 
can be demonstrated, unless the possible trade with the Pacific 
ocean and the East give a new turn to the discussion. 

From the earliest periods of the world’s history the trade of the 
oriental seas has enriched the nations who have been so fortunate 
as to control it. It is unnecessary to dwell upon the power and 
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the glory and the maritime splendors of Tyre, and Alexandria, 
and Venice, and finally of Britain, who has now usurped the 
sceptre of them all. It is a trade that has endured and triumphed 
over every character of obstacle, and from its precious value pe- 
rennially flourished. Neither trackless deserts, nor savage man, 
nor fierce storms and rude navigation of the deep for tedious 
months, have disturbed its course. Nations have warred for the 
empire in its gift, and diplomacy exhausted upon it her highest 
resources. 

Can this sceptre be wrested into our hands through the instra- 
mentality of the States upon the Pacific shores of the Union so 
immediately proximate to the very gates of the East, and will a 
railroad connection between these States and the valley of the 
Mississippi connecting with the lines that already strike the 
Atlantic coasts effect the transfer? 

The value of eastern commerce with all the world was, in 1841, 
according to a report made in the Senate of the United States, 
about $250,000,000 or, to be more specific, in imports, $158,866,- 
980, and in exports, $86,453,238, the balance being greatly in 
favor of India. The number of ships employed was 1,584, of an 
aggregate tonnage 608,515. The value of this trade has been 

reatly increased, and may be estimated at the present time nearer 

350,000,000, requiring about 2,000 ships, of the gross value, say, 
$60,000,000. The commodities included in it are, in the main, of 
the most valuable character, being silks, teas, spices, the finer 
manufactures of cotton and wool, indigo, opiuth, drugs, fancy 
ware, precious metals—and these are such as are capable of endur- 
ing the most expensive transportations. These articles might be 
indefinitely multiplied to suit the wants and even the caprices of 
the respective parties, could there be any considerable reduction 
in the transit expenses. A reduction of two-thirds ,or even one- 
half the distance, and a similar reduction in time, would lead to 
an almost unlimited extension. Many new productions would then 
endure transportation which are now too perishable or bulky. The 
travel would also be immensely increased. New markets would 
be opened for millions and hundreds of millions of eastern consu- 
mers. The Sandwich Islands-are but now in the infancy of their 
growth. There are 1,500,000 Polynesians. Celebes contains 
3,000,000, and Java 5,000,000 or 6,000,000, who export $30,000,- 
000 annually to Holland. Sumatra, with a population of 2,000,000 
exports 30,000,000 pounds spices. Borneo, with 3,000,000 or 
4,000,000, exports gold, tin, antimony and diamonds. The Philip- 

ines have 3,500,000 producers of sugar, coffee, indigo and hemp. 
Singapore is the great centre of Indian trade. India contains 
184,000,000, including Cabul and Affghanistan, Calcutta, Bombay, 
Madras, Ceylon, etc., with a commerce of $150,000,000 annually. 
Australia is an infant but most promising colony. Russian Amer- 
ica is not destitute of hope, nor the Manchoo Tartary. The 
50,000,000 of Japan with their rich produce are still suffered to 
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remain almost closed entirely tocommerce. The empire of China, 

with 350,000,000 inhabitants, we scarcely see more of than the 

walls. The great rivers Shanghalin and Yang-tsee Keang. the 

Mississippi and Missouri of the eastern continent, each about 
* 4,000 miles in length, connect the coasts with the vast and 
‘densely populous interior. 

Can it be imagined, then, that these inmense regions, so 

thronged with human beings, most of them in high advancement, 
Pe whave already reached the acme of their foreign trade—or is it not 
as plausible, that, when better systems of intercourse are apne, 
jealousies removed, and civilization extended, the amount of trade 
conducted with them will be augmented several fold, reaching, 
perhaps, in the annual aggregate, to nearer $500,000,000 or $800,- 
000,000, or even eventually $1,000,000,000? Instead of 2,000 
travellers annually visiting the East, would. not the number in 

such a contingency swell to 30,000, or even 50,000 ? 

Will this great trade prefer to its present routes a rival one 
across the Pacific of 4,000 or 5,000 miles, for example to San 
Francisco, there to be taken 2,000 miles upon a‘railroad to the 
valley of the Mississippi, thence 700 to 1,000 miles by steamboat 
or continuous railroad to the Atlantic or gulf ports, thence for 
3,000 or 4,000 miles to Europe, being a total distance of 10,000 
or 12,000 niiles, against 18,000 to 20,000 at present, requiring, in 
the one instance, from 25 to 37 days, and in the other 110 to 160 
days ? 

Many and strong doubts may be entertained even by the’ most 

tt sanguine, and it is not to our purpose to hazard the measure b 

the expression of any degree of confidence which the facts will 
not conclusively warrant. Upon the one side may be alleged the 
high rates of railroad transportation in comparison with shipping, 
the greatly increased cost and detriment of so many tranship- 
ments, &c., &c. ; whilst, upon the other, the saving in interest, and 
insurance, and distance will be pressed with equal force. These 
savings would amount, upon a reasonable estimate, to the follow- 
ing: interest upon the value of half the shipping discharged, viz, 
upon $30,000,000, $1,500,000; three months’ interest in time 
gained, upon $300,000,000 products, $3,500,000 ; total, $5,000,000. 

A bonus upon this showing of $5,000,000 per annum is offered 
to the railroad, which amount may be reasonably charged upon 
the present shipping receipts of eastern commerce. 

In addition to this consideration, there are many others which 
should be kept steadily in view. Railroad enterprises are still in 
their infancy, and the tariff of freights they have adopted has al- 
ready been reduced to an extent which does not appear to have 
been within the contemplation of their most enthusiastic advocates. © 
They are now employed in. transporting, for hundreds of miles, 
coal, iron and granite, the heaviest and least valuable, in propor- 
tion to bulk, of all known commodities. A single locomotive, of 
American construction, will haul from 1,000, to 1,200 tons at the 
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rate of ten miles an hour, when twenty tons in the same time was 
pe gon considered the ultimatum. They compete with canals 
and run parallel with the banks of considerable water-courses. 
Their cost of construction has been undergoing continual reduc- 
tion, and is now from one-third to one-half less than at earlier 
periods. This reduction is the result of improvements in the 
manufacture of bar iron, which sold in Liverpool at £14 per ton 
in 1825, and is worth, in 1849, £5 5s., promising even greater re- 
ductions in our own country when the process of Mr. Salter, of 
New-J ersey, lately patented, is set into successful action; of de- 
preciation in the value of labor and in the interest of money; of 
more economical and experienced gy. “St and rapidly pro- 
gressing improvements in the power, character, and cheapness 
of machinery, admitting of vastly increased work in the same 
time ; of greatly lower ee in the extent, etc., of grading 
operations and amount of Jevelling necessary—immensely carrie 
out by Mr. French, of Virginia, who, by supplying adhesion to the 
wheels, and reducing the weight of the engine, enables it to ascend 
and descend elevations without inclined planes. With the reduc- 
tion of all these elements of railroad economy must follow greater 
and greater reductions of freight. 

The average rates upon railroads in the United States may be 
fairly stated at three cents per ton per mile, against fully six cents 
at a period twenty years ago. This average, for the reasons above 
hinted, in the next fifteen or twenty years, or by the time a Paci- 
fic railroad could be in operation, it may be presumed will fall in 
an equal proportion, or to one and a-half cent per ton per mile, 
being $45 from ocean to ocean. One cent per ton is the lowest 
rate at which freight has yet been transported upon railroads in 
our country, and if we make the reduction ieduriod to, there would 
be for similar freight charge of one half a cent per ton per mile, 
or $15 the ton from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 3,000 miles. © 
Upon the lowest or highest of these rates a barrel of flour, beef, 
or pork, could be placed upon the Pacific from the Mississippi 
valley, at from $1 50 to $3 00, and a bushel of corn or wheat 
from 25 to 50 cents, a hogshead of sugar from $7 to $15. 

The lower rates for the bulky and less valuable products, and 
the higher for those of more precious character, would be a fairer 
estimate. It is known to be the custom now of most of our roads 
to make discriminations -of the kind, producing their dividends 
from passengers and the more valuable articles, and taxing the 
heavier with nothing but the wear and tear of the road, and the 
actual cost and labor of transportation. 

These facts and suggestions are presented for what they are 
worth. , If freight and merchandise can be transported over the 
route at any thing like the cost indicated by us, then the problem 
of the eastern trade is far less difficult of solution than might have 
been imagined. These costs can be demonstrated, all things con- 
sidered, about the same as are at present incurred, including, of 
course, the freight from either terminus to Asia or to Europe. 
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If, on the contrary, the present average of freights must always 
be maintained, then the case against the railroad, so far as Europe 
is concerned, is too strong perhaps to be resisted. 

In regard-to passengers, a different ground may be taken. The 
saving in time for them will be from twenty to thirty days. These 
passengers now pay from $600 to $900. This route would not 
exceed $250. e inducements to such travel would of necessity, 
be vastly augmented, and Europeans might all prefer to take it. 

The American trade with the East, too, will stand upon a foun- 
dation altogether more favorable. This trade, including the 
fisheries, now reaches $25,000,000 to $30,000,000 annually. in the 
progress of our population and industry it is rapidly increasing, 
and must reach $50,000,000 or $75,000,000. A road would give 
to it an immense stimulus. We are becoming aleading manufac- 
turing as well as agricultural people, and the great West, from the 
Alleghany to the Pacific, can have no better avenue of trade with 
India than this, if any so good. It is believed that the Atlantic 
States would find an equal advantage. 

A railroad is therefore presented to the people with a bonus as 
previously explained of $5,000,000 per annum in its favor, with 
such carriage of freight and passengers as it is bound to mono- 
polize, through an immense and growing region, with the whole 
trade of our Pacific coasts and the Atlantic at its command, with 
the considerable profits of mail carriage and government stores, 
with a large part of our rapidly growing trade to India, and as 
much of that of Europe as it can by competition induce, and super- 
added to all with incalculable political and military services to 
be conferred, and the question is asked: Can such a road be re- 
garded expedicnt and proper ? 

A final question remains to be decided: Is it within the reach of 
our enterprise ? 

The highest amount which has ever yet been assumed for the 
road is $100,000,000. The interest upon this amount, at five per 
cent., is $5,000,000 per annum. Wear and tear of the road, sup- 

ose five per cent., or an entire destruction in twenty years, 
$5,000,000. The working expenses of a road upon the gross 
earnings is estimated at fifty per cent. Therefore there must be 
an aggregate earning to support the road, upon this basis, of 
$20,000,000 per annum. The aggregate earnings upon all Amer- 
ican railroads is now about $20,000,000, and upon those in Great 
Britain $50,000,000, paying in the last instance an average divid- 
end of 4.24 per cent. To earn $20,000,000 would require 100,000 
passengers, or 50,000 either way, at $100, $10,000,000; mail and 
military service $2,000,000, freights $8,000,000. 

But this is putting the case in the worst possible light, since 
upon no calculation is it proposed that the road shall pay inéerest 
upon its cost, that cost coming entirely out of the donation of 
government lands to the contractors. There would then be but 
the cost of repairs and working expenses to provide for. The 
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sum of $100,000,000, too, is based upon the estimate of 2,000 
miles, and an average cost of $50,000 per mile; whereas, upon 
the shortest projected route, the distance may not exceed 1,500 
miles, reducing the sum to $75,000,000. Fifty thousand dollars 
the mile is double the average of roads already built, and five 
times the minimum. The average would give, upon the shortest 
line, less than $40,000,000. This is the most favorable possible view. 

But admitting the gross figure of $100,000,000 and the high 
estimate of 2,000 miles, is there any thing in the idea to stagger 
the American mind? We shall familiarize ourselves with it by 
some reflections, and see how soon it loses its imposing and for- 
midable character. 

In about twenty years there have been constructed nearly 7,000 
miles of railroad in the United States, and those in progiess will 
probably swell the amount to 10,000 miles. The amount expended 
already reaches $200,000,000. Of these roads 1,000 miles centre 
at the city of Boston, and required an outlay of $49,221,400. Our 
whole public works constructed, including every description in 
the same time, would perhaps reach $500,000,000. Great 
Britain meanwhile has built 5,000 miles, at a cost of $550,000,000 
and projects 4,000 additional miles, swelling the aggregate to 
$1,000,000,000. Her great Northwestern road, 428 miles in 
length, exhausted $104,000,000 in its construction, sufficient to 
build our way from ocean to ocean. France has expended $137,- 
000,000, Germany $168,000,000, Holland $39,000,000 and even 
Russia, despotic Russia, ison her way with three stupendous 
routes, from St. Petersburg to Warsaw and Cracow, to Moscow, 
to Odessa, to connect the Volga and the Duna! The passengers 
increased on British roads from 23,466,896 in 1843, to 57,965,070 
in 1848, or more than double, and the receipts from them in the 
last period was £5,720,382, or about $30,000,000. The total 
receipts from passengers and goods had augmented in six years 
from £4,535,189 to £9,933,551 or from $20,000,000 to $50,000,000. 
The average cost per mile of British railways is £56,915, or $275,- 
000, the Blackwall road having cost nearly $1,500,000 per mile! 
Her locomotives have reached 67, and in one instance 70 miles 
the hour, the average loss of life being, in 1847, 1 out of 2,887,- 
053 passengers carried, and 1848, 1 in 6,428,000; the German 
roads giving only 1 in 25,000,000! 

When railroads were first suggested in our country, their 
originators were regarded as the most desperate and chimerical 
of men, and the most ruinous failure predicted to every scheme. 
We have lately had the privilege of inspecting a chart made by 
one of these madmen, which fell still-born, and was soon forgotten, 
but which sketches, twenty years ago, when there were not 200 
miles of successful railroads in the country, several thousand 
miles of routes, in various directions, and even across the “moun- 
tains to the Mississippi valley, nearly every one of which has al- 
ready been built, and is in successful operation, or in course of 
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construction. A road of 2,000 miles is a no greater project than 
those of 400 miles made by this mad author on his B twenty 
years ago, if half so great. 

Obstacles to be overcome are nothing in the progress of modern 
enterprise, and the rule of faith seems to have been adopted, 
“This is impossible—it is therefore true !” 

Is there any thing that shall unfit a nation like ours for vast 
and stupendous enterprise? Our territorial extent has increased 
in twenty years, from 1,700,000 to 3,000,000 square miles; our 
population in fifty years, from 4,000,000 to 23,000,000—is doubling 
itself in every generation, and at the close of the century must 
reach 70,000,000 or 80,006,000, equal almost to the present 
strength of Great Britain, France and Germany combined. From 
the island of Brazos, on the Gulf of Mexico, to the Straits of 
Fuea, on the northern Pacific—from the Aroostook valley to thé 
bay of San Diego, the Union extends its leviathan proportions. 
The inhabitants of these extreme points, more distant apart than 
the shores of the old and new world on the usual routes of travel, 
are brothers and fellow-vitizens, under common laws and with a 
common destiny. It is as though the Shetland Islands, and the 
Bosphorus, Siberia and the Gates of Hercules, were made the 
outpost of an empire which embraced the whole of —— For 
such an empire Alexander and Cesar died in vain, and Napoleon 
deluged Europe in blood, 

The statistics of the Union, collected by our public officers, show 
an annual income, realized from all branches of industry, amount- 
ing in 1848 to $2,323,564,756. If we were to build the road in ten 
years, not perhaps an impossibility, and the income of the nation 
were not augmented, an utter impossibility, the amount annually 
expended upon the road would be about one-third of one per cent. 
upon the annual income of the country. Our very grass crop, in a 
single year, would stretch the iron tracks from ocean to ocean. 
We sunk in the Mexican war, which seems not in any appreciable 
degree to have disturbed our general wealth and prosperity, an 
amount altogether adequate. 

The expense of this road will not in any case, however, be a tax 
upon the resources of the nation: since very nearly the whole 
amount required, and eventually much more, must be realized 
from the sale of public lands upon its route, not otherwise capable 
of being brought into market for generations to come. It will be 
so much invited into the country or contributed to its wealth by 
the foreign emigrants seeking our soil. 

The fiat of the nation appears to have gone forth, in any view 
of the matter, for the road, and for the road at once. The public 
mind has been aroused, and, with high thoughts, approaches a 
subject but a few years ago universally regarded chimerical and 
impossible. Every day the number of skeptics, still large, con- 
tinues to decrease. Committees in both the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the Union have reported elaborately in favor 
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of the road. The Legislatures of nineteen or twenty States have 
pronounced a similar judgment. Chambers of commerce and 
public meetings in all our leading cities have united in the move- 
ment. Leading statesmen endorse it by speeches and correspond- 
ence. To crown the whole, two conventions at St. Louis and 
Memphis, the largest ever held in the Mississippi valley, embrac- 
ing delegations from nearly every State in the Union, unite almost 
unanimously in the commendation. 

With regard to routes, the most prominent before the country 
are: 

1. That projected by Mr. Whitney from Lake Michigan through 
the South Pass to the mouth of the Columbia, with a branch to 
San Francisco. 

2. Mr. Benton’s project from St. Louis to San Francisco, through 
some pass to be discovered in the mountains south of the South 
Pass, and near the sources of the Arkansas river. 

3. The route of the St. Louis Convention, as announced in their 
official publications, and extending from that city through the 
South Pass, &e. 

4, The Texas route, from some of her seaports to the Paso del 
Norte, and thence along the Mexican boundary. , 

5. The route indicated and specially recommended for survey 
by the Memphis Convention, under the following resolution : 

“ Resolved, That in the present state of our knowledge, we feel 
warranted in recommending to the particular attention of the gen- 
eral government for examination, as possessing special advan- 
tages, the route commencing at San Diego, on the Pacific ocean, 
crossing the Colorado on the west, running along the Gila river, 
or near it, in a direction to the Paso del Norte, and thence across 
the State of Texas to its northeastern boundary, between the 32d 
and 34th degrees of north latitude, terminating at some point on 
the Mississippi, between the mouth of the Ohio river and the mouth 
of the Red river.” 

This route intercepts in its course the fertile regions upon Red 
river, the whole of northern Texas, Chihuahua, Coahuila, &c., now 
almost entirely without a market. It leaves the Mississippi at a 
point always seek ag by large vessels from the ocean, and is 
very nearly central to the whole Union, Memphis being about 
that central point. It is south of the Ohio river, and its tributa- 
ries from Pennsylvania, Virginia, Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois 
and Tennessee, and, on that account, within easy control of the 
immense flatboat commerce of these regions. e great Mobile 
railroad, the Georgia, Carolina and Virginia railroads, all strike 
for the Mississippi valley near these points. It is in a medium 
climate throughout, nor likely to be disturbed by the frosts and 
snows of northern regions. It is several hundred miles shorter 
than any other route, and can be built for greatly less expense. 
It has less physical obstructions, and, for the most of the way to 
the Paso, is through a level country, supplied with every variety 
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and abundance of timber, fertile in soil but without access to 
market, peopled in half its extent, and capable of dense population 
for three-fourths of the whole distance. It is through a healthy 
region after leaving Red river, and connects Texas with the heart 
of the Union. 

Should the road in any part of its course necessarily cross the 
Gila river, the case is provided for in our treaty of purchase from 
Mexico. 

The western terminus of the road is at San Diego, described 
by Captain Wilkes as an arm of the sea ten miles in length, four’ 
miles in width, perfectly secure from all winds, with an entrance 
narrow and easily defended, and with a sufficient depth of water— 
twenty feet at lowest tides—for large vessels. Major Emory is 
of the same opinion; San Diego is, all things considered, one of 
the best harbors on the coast,” etc. “The harbor of San Fran- 
cisco has more water, but San Diego a more uniform climate, bet- 
ter anchorage, and perfect security from winds in every direction.” 

It is worthy of remark that this route has been advocated with 
great power and ability by the present chief of the Topographi- 
cal Engineers, Col. Abert, and that Col. Hughes, of the army, in 
his late able and elaborate letter to the Secretary of State, Mr. 
Clayton, written at his particular request, acknowledges a similar 
preference. He says: 

“It is to commence at San Diego on the Pacific, and to strike 
thence to the Colorado, following up its affluent, the Gila, to near 
its source; then passing into the valley of the Rio Grande del 
Norte, keeping within the jurisdiction of the United States. 
From this point the line would pass through Texas to Nacog- 
doches, where Col. Abert proposes a bifurcation of the road— 
the one branch nearly direct to the Mississippi, above the mouth 
of Red river. A slight deflection from Nacogdoches would car- 
ry it to Vicksburgh, or to Memphis, as might be deemed most ex- 
pedient. ‘The northern branch will probably find its better 
course to cross the Red river at the great bend, or its vicinity ; 
then crossing the Arkansas at Little Rock, pursue its course to St. 
Louis; then, crossing the river, to pursue the most direct favor- 
able course which can be obtained south of the great lakes to 
Pittsburg.’ These two lines, when actually traced, and the work 
finished, would probably exceed two thousand miles. This route, 
with its bifurcations and adaptability to further lateral improve- 
ments and extensions, is, I think, much supérior to all others, and 
is certainly less open to some of the objections which I have urged 
against them.” It is clear that a branch of this road would very 
soon connect with New Orleans and the Gulf of Mexico. 

If this route be practicable, and it is to determine the point we 
call upon government to make the necessary surveys, it is in.every 
respect the American one. The North must be more benefited b 
a route extending southward than by one through her own lati- 
tudes, and by her own pecyliar productions. Her cities might 
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prefer the latter, but the great interest of the people will be pro- 
moted by the former. at does the North, it has well been ask- 
ed, want with a road to the north? ‘“ No one can suppose that 
the people of Iowa would exchange flour and pork with the people 
of Oregon, or swap horses or cattle with them. But let them 
look to the South, and how different the prospect! Along the 
Mississippi river, at every remove, they would find the condition 
of barter existing all the way to New Orleans, and throughout the 
West Indies and eastern slope of South America. Or, if they pre- 
ferred to take the railroad at Memphis, they would daily and hour- 
ly find a market through southern climes, and, when they had 
reached San Diego, if any thing remained to be so sold or pur- 
chased, there would be China, at last, quite as convenient as if 
they were at Francisco or Astoria. More convenient would be 
Australasia, and Polynesia with its thousand isles; and still more 
convenient, and in a climate still more different from their own 
than any yet mentioned, the western coasts of Central and South 
America.’ 

From the earliest periods the problem of reaching the East by 
shorter means of communication has engaged the attention of 
statesmen and of nations. In the search our continent was dis- 
covered. The northern coast of Europe, the western coasts of 
America, have been explored times without number, with the 
same end. Every nook and corner of the continent has been ex- 
amined. The Spaniards were among the most active of these ex- 
plorers, and Cortez even went so far as to write to the home gov- 
ernment, “If we should so hit upon this strait, (in the vicinity of 
the isthmus,) the distance to the Indies would be two-thirds less 
than the present navigation.” Soon after was invented the fiction 
of the straits of Anian, or of Fuca, on the northwest of America. 
McKenzie and Carver traversed the British dominions from Cana- 
da to the river of Oregon and the Arctic sea. La Salle proposed 
to the French a possible communication from the sources of the 
Mississippi to those of the Oregon, and Mr. Jefferson dispatched 
Lewis and Clarke to these regions in search of a “ route of com- 
mercial communication with the Pacific.” 


Nore 1.—Appenpix.—The following was prepared about the same time 
as the above report, and will also be found interesting : 

MEMPHIS RAILROAD.—By this we mean the road which our fellow-citizens 
of Tennessee and Arkansas are now advocating, and which they pro to 
submit to a convention of the southwestern states. The road would leave 
the Arkansas shore, —— Memphis, and strike across the country, per- 
haps to Van Buren, branches to Little Rock, &c. From here it would 
follow the valley of the Arkansas river* and into the Indian territory along 
the Canadian bnanch of the same river. Having left the valley of the Ca- 
nadian, the route would be almost due west to Santa Fe, should there be 
found a mountain pass that will answer, which is nearly in the same parallel 
of latitude as Memphis. We know with no exactness the distance from 


* The inundated lands of Arkansas, five millions of acres, according to Mr. Borland's report 
in the United States Senate, one-seventh of the Stat®, can be readily reclaimed. 
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Memphis to Santa Fe, but su it would not exceed nine hundred miles 
as there is little detour, which is about the distance between Santa Fe and 
St. Louis. Explorations upon this route, with the view of a railroad, have not 
yet been made, though the expeditions of Mr. Gregg and others, have given 
us many interesting particulars. 

From Santa Fe the route would be down the valley of the Del Norte, fol- 


‘lowing to some extent, perhaps that pursued by General Kearney, and de- 


scribed by Major Emory, which crosses somewhere about the parallel of 34° 
latitude to the valley of the Gila, that river to the Colorado, near 
its mouth in the California Gulf, and thence across the country to San Diego.* 
The distance between Santa Fe and San Diego by the route indicated is also 
about nine hundred miles, making the whole distance from Memphis to the 
Pacific ocean eighteen hundred miles. Should San Francisco or Monterey be 
selected as the western terminus, the distance would be greater, and would 
be measured to some extent through the as yet unexplored regions of the 
Utah Lake. The distance between San Diego and San Francisco is between 
four and five hundred miles, and the two harbors will thus compare. 

“The port of San Diego is the most southern in the territory of the Uni- 
ted States, and is of considerable extent, being in fact an arm of the sea ; in 
ne ten miles and in breadth four miles; from being land-locked it is 
pe ly secure from all winds. The entrance is narrow and easily defended, 
and has a sufficient depth of water—twenty feet at lowest tides—for large 
vessels, The tide rises five feet. The tongue of kelp, three miles long by a 
quarter of a mile broad, off the entrance of the bay, must be avoided by < * 
vessels, but small vessels may pass through it with a strong breeze. e 
bank has three fathoms water upon it. During gales, this kelp is torn up 
and driven into the bay, where it is troublesome to vessels by the pressure 
it brings upon them, either causing them to drag their anchors or part their 
cables. There are many draw backs to this harbor: the want of water is 
one of them ; the river which furnishes the Mission with water disappears 
in the dry season before reaching the bay, and the surrounding country 
may be called a barren waste of sand hills. The town of San Diego, consist- 

g of a few adobe houses, is situated on the north side of the bay on a sand- 

t, two miles wide. The mission establishment is seven miles from the 
town, up a valley to the northeast, and here there is a good supply of water 
the year round. The river in the rainy season discharges a considerable 
quantity of water into the bay, bringing with it much sand, which has al- 
ready formed a bar across F bay, rendering it useless ; and well grounded 
fears may be entertained that it will eventually destroy this harbor also: 
this occurrence, however, may be prevented at slight cost. The whole country 
around San Diego is composed of volcanic sand and mud mixed with scoria ; 
the land is unfit for cultivation, and filled with cacti, one of the many evi- 
dences of the poorness of the soil ; this leaves the port of San Diego little 
pe ‘winds it but the uniform climate, good anchorage, and security from 

wt pn 

The bay of San Francisco is thirty miles in length by an average of six 
in width ; a large portion of its southern, eastern and northern shores are 
bordered by an extensive and wide mud flats, preventing the landing at low 
water of even a boat ; so much so that the eastern shore may be said to be inac- 
cessible for a distance of thirty miles ; and this impediment prevents it from 
ever becoming useful except by the construction of extensive, artificial 
works. . . . “These obstructions réduce this extensive bay very much 
in size, and it becomes still more reduced when the safety and conveinence 


* Major Cook, in 1846, left Santa Fe considerably to the north, and pursued a route which he 
described as perfectly level, with the exception only of seventy-three miles. We have nut 
his report before us. 

+ ries Wilkes’s, Commandant of Exploring Expedition, Report to the Natioyal Institute, 
1849. Captain Wilkes gives preference to the harbor at the mouth of the Colombia river; but 
it is said, on the authority of Lieutenant Howison of the navy, the harbor has entirely 
changed since Wilkes examined it, 
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of vessels are taken into consideration ; indeed with the deep water, cross 
tides and exposed situations, there are but two safe anchorages, Yerba Bue- 
na and Sausalito. The former lies on the south of the entrance, between 
the island and town of the same name, and is but of small extent, with mud 
flats, bare at low water to the channel ; it is also very much ex to the 
peviting winds, which blow at times with great violence. It is the usual, but 
y no means the best, anchorage, and has but a scanty supply of water—not 
sufficient for the population of the town nor the vessels that frequent it ; 
this, added to the rocky point on which the town is situated, will prevent it 
from ever becoming the seat of trade, The population of the town exceeds 
five hundred inhabitants [several thousand now,] and from its being nearer 
to the gold mines than Monterey, has become of late the most frequented. 
The bay of San Francisco is well adapted for a naval depot, or for a place 
for our whalers to recruit. Its possession insures to us the command of the 
northern Pacific and the protection of our large and extended interests there ; 
but I know of no place where the natural site of a town can be found through- 
out the whole bay, and it appears to me extremely difficult to select one 
where the locality would permit of extensive artificial improvements.”* 

“The harbor of Monterey is said to resemble the beautiful bay of Naples. 
It has water and capacities for the combined ships and navies of the world. 
bir 9 _ here never blow home, and the anchorage, therefore, is perfectly 

e.”” 

Major Emory thus contrasts the two positions of San Francisco and San 
Diego: At present San Diego, is all things considered, perhaps one of the 
best harbors on the coast from Callao to Puget’s Sound, with a single ex- 
ception, that of San Francisco. In the opinion of some intelligent navy 
officers, it is preferable even to this. The harbor of San Francisco has more 
water, but that of San Diego has a more uniform climate, better anchorage, 
and perfect security from winds in any direction. However, the commercial 
metropolis must be at San Francisco, owing to the greater extent and supe- 
riority of the country adjacent, watered by the rivers Sacramento and San 
Joaquin, unless, indeed, San Diego should be made the terminus of a railroad, 
leading by the route of the Gila to the Del Norte, and thence to the Missis- 
sing a the Atlantic.”} ° 

e route from Memphis to San Diego has yet been scarcely more than 
reconnoitred. Mr. Gregg, in his “ Commerce of the Prairies,” describes a 
journey made by him, with laden wagons, from Van Buren, on the frontier 
of Arkansas, to Santa Fe, but with none of that minuteness which is indis- 
pensable in forming our judgment with regard to a railroad.§ Major 


* Captain Wilkes, of “ Exploring Expedition,” etc. 
+ Maury’s letter to Mr. King. ‘ 
Report of Major Emory, attached to Kearney’s Expedition. 

There have appeared lately in the columns of the Nutional Intelligencer, a series of ably 
written papers, signed “ Opithloco,” upon “ Trade to China,” in which eminent justice is done 
to the claims of southern cities, and the full advantages of eastern trade are enumerated. We 
extract a passage from the writer, in which he affords some interestin ticulars of the route 
from Memphis to the Paci fie! * Beginning on the west bank of the Mississippi, at Memphis, 
we will have wap a perfect level over the alJuvial lands to the bank of the St. Francis. In 
the construction of this part, it may be best and cheapest to — it on piles, five or six feet 
above the annual overflow. From the west bank of the St. Francis to White River will be 
over lands firm and above overflow; likewise from thence to the Arkansas, near Little Rock. 
It appears that Memphis is only about nine miles north of the 85th d of north latitude, 
and Little Rock 24 miles south; but by pursuing the course of the 35th degree, we would 
cross the Arkansas above the mouth, and would utterly avoid the Fourche de Fave pass, near 
to Daville, on Jean Creek ; and in our due west course our route Is parallel with this stream 
to its head, across the Portea River, a small stream that empties into the Arkansas. We will 
be thrown a few miles south of our direction, by a short bend in the Canadian Fork of the 
Arkansas. We are then on the plain between the Arkansas and Red River. We will not have 
a stream to obstruct our direct course until we arrive at the False Washita; by crossing this 
stream sixty miles north of where it flows into Red River, we will pass through the southern 
nt of the great American desert, extending north three hundred miles, to the head of the 
tte River: with no streams in our course until we reach the Rio Grande, about twenty miles 
south of Santa Fe—where from its being near its head, is an inconsiderable stream. And in 
the lands which contain the precious metals in so great abundance as to attract a trade in 
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Emory’s report covers the ground from Santa Fe to the San Diego; but 
he, too, admits the hastiness of his notes, and that the best route was not 
always pursued. The purposes of that expedition, besides, were altogether 
military, and through an enemy's country, which prevented any closeness of 
observation. Colonel Fremont, it is also understood, is now upon this line 
of exploration, or a part of it, with a view of facilitating the project of the 
St. Louis Railroad. He designed crossing the southeastern projection, or 
ridge of the Rocky Mountains, above Santa Fe and Spanish Peaks, and, 
entering the valley of the Del Norte, trace that river to its source ; he would 
then cross over the Rocky Mountains at some pass there to be discovered, 
and “ survey his last line across the continent, complete his knowledge of 
the country between the Mississippi and the Pacific, and crown the labors 
of long explorations, by showing the country between the great river and 
the great sea to be inhabited by a civilized people, and practicable for a 
great road, and that on several fines, and which was the best.” This ex- 
ploration is one of the most important yet, and will be necessary before 
establishing any positive opinion in regard to a route to San Francisco from 
St. Louis, or indeed from any other point, through some other than the 
“South Pass,” which is in a latitude y five degrees further north than 
San Francisco or St. Louis. The government, too, it is said, are now about 
dispatching Captain Stansley into the Gila valley, and to the Great Utah 
Lake, by the valley of Arkansas, with the view of a full and complete ex- 
ploration, occupying about eighteen months.* 

The road from Memphis through Arkansas, Van Buren, and a great por- 
tion of the Indian Territory, judging from the nature of the lands through 
which it must pass, is of the most practicable character, and involving the 
smallest expense. The danger of overflow in eastern Arkansas can, without 
doubt, be obviated entirely, by proper levees, constructed in the northeastern 
part of that State. Heavily timbered lands abound upon many parts of the 
route. Our facts are too meagre, however, to venture any precise caleula- 
tion of obstructions and expense. We know that the Memphis Convention, 
in 1846, pressed the completion of a military road to Fort Gibson, which, 
if fully explored, would give us all the facts that we want, to that point of 
the route. There are also good lands upon a great portion of the way, and 
to us it is perfectly clear, from all the facts we can gather, that the passage 
from Memphis to Santa Fe presents, to say the least, no greater o les 
than that from St. Louis to the South or some other pass in the mountains. 

Mr. Gregg left Van Buren in 1839, with heavy wagons. He passed along 
the south or main fork of the Canadian branch of the Arkansas, which, 
near its sources, in the heights about Santa Fe, takes the name Colorado. 
He adhered closely to the river until the peaks of Angosturas were reached, 
when, for a short time, the valley of the Pecos was before him. For sixty 
miles before reaching these peaks or narrows, the party followed a plain 
road everywhere passable for wagons. Abrupt projecting routes, reaching 
even in height 2,000 feet, added t risk to the passage of the narrows, 
A better road was, however, pointed out, passing near the Cerro de Tucumcari, 


wagons from Missouri for many years, grading the road will develop many of these mineral 
resources, 

“From this stream (the Rio Grande), pursuing our direet course, we pass the heads of 
streams on each side, none of which approach so near as to cross, and arrive at the Colorado, 
which discharges its waters into the head of the Gulf of California—passing again near the 
southern extremity of the Great Sandy Desert, one hundred miies in length, stretching north- 
west, which would be impassable, but is thus fortunately placed out of our way. And in the 
further pursuit of our direct course, we arrive at the head of Tule River, which discharges its 
waters into the — of San Francisco, the termination of the Pacific road. Directly on our 
left is the river which ftows to Monterey. The road will probably be constructed on the plain 
between these rivers, and may, with scarcely any variation, touch Monterey in its course to 
San Francisco, which is destined to be one of the great cities of the United States of America, 
and is only one degree north of the course of our road.” 
one cue Worth is on his way from San Antonio, Texas, by the route of El Paso, to the 

valley. 
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a circular mound, visible to the southward. This, on examination, was 
found to be all that was desirable. 

It is to be —— Mr. Gregg took no observations of the altitudes, etc., 
of the route. viewing the nde expedition, he says : 

“If we take a retrospective view of the country over which we travelled, 
we shall find but little that can ever present attractions to the agriculturist. 
Most of the low valleys of the Canadian, for a distance of five hundred 
miles, are too sandy or too marshy for cultivation, and the upland prairies 
are, in many places, but little else than sand hills. In some , it is true, 
they are firm and fertile, but wholly destitute of timber, with the exception 
of a diminutive branch of the Cross Timbers, which occupies a portion of 
the ridge between the Canadian and the North Fork. The Canadian River 
itself is still more bare of timber than the Upper Arkansas. In its whole 
course through the plains, there is but little oes 29 cotton wood, and that 
very scantily scattered along its banks ; for some p! for leagues together 
not a stick is to be seen. xcept it be near the mountains, where the val- 
leys are more fertile, it is only the narrow bottoms which skirt many of its 
tributary rivulets that indicate any amenity ; some of these are rich and 
beautiful in the extreme, timbered with ut, mulberry, oak, elm, hack- 
berry, and occasionally cedar.”* 

Comparing the route to Santa Fe, through Arkansas, with that of Mis- 
souri, he remarks : 

“ As regards the two different routes to Santa Fe, although Missouri, for 
various reasons which it is needless to explain here, can doubtless retain 
the monopoly of the Santa Fe trade, the route from Arkansas many 
advantages. Besides its being some days travel shorter, it is less intersected 
with large streams, there are fewer sandy stretches, and a greater variety of 
wood-skirted brooks, affording throughout the journey, very agreeable camp- 
ing places. Also, the grass springs up nearly a month earlier than in Upper 
Missouri, . . . for the rigorous winters of Missouri often prove fatal to 
the unacclimated Mexican animals, etc.”+ 

We extract the following from the circular of the Fort Smith, Arkansas, 
“ California Emigrating Company,” which, however, like other documents 
of the sort, must always be taken with “ many grains of allowance :” 

“ The route up the north fork of the Canadian River, as laid down by Mr. 
Josiah Gregg, in his ‘ Commerce of the Prairies,’ and lately travelled by a 
detachment of United States dragoons, under the command of Lieutenant 
Buford, to Santa Fe, leaving Santa Fe, however, to the north some distance, 
and going near Albuquerque, immediately to El Paso, and —— take the 
route travelled by Major Cook, United States army, in the year 1846. This 
road he describes, in a letter to Colonel Abert, as being comparatively level, 
and the water and range good, with only a single a of a distance 
of 75 miles. The whole distance from Memphis to the fic is estimated 
by Lieutenant Maury, of the United States Navy, to be 1,500 miles; and 

ort Smith being 300 miles nearer, the distance will be, according to his 
estimate, only 1,200 miles ; but as a straight road has not yet been laid out, 
we cannot give any correct estimate of the distance from this point to the 
However, we feel certain the distance is much nearer than was at 

first anticipated. Wagons can travel on this route with ease and safety : 
the plains being so large, the ground over which the company will have to 
pass can be selected, and bad places thereby avoided. Two hundred miles 
of this route is a plain wagon road ; and for that distance provisions and 
forage can be pure at very reasonable prices. It is supposed that the 
company will arrive at the point of destination in 80 or 100 days from the 
time of separ A We would here remark, that an excellent guide, one well 
uainted with the country, and who can speak the Camanche and other 


languages, will accompany the expedition.” 
* Gregz’s “ Commerce of Prairies,” Vol. IL. 54: but what other route has any advantage in 


timber ever this? 3 
+ Gregg’s “ Commerce ofPrairies,” Vol. IL, 55. 
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We have constructed, with some considerable pains and labor, from all 
the various explorations west of the Rocky Mountains, and charts, a dia- 
gram, representing, 

1, The nature of the route and its elevations, selected by Mr. Whitney, 
— — of Fremont, between the South Pass and the mouth of the 

ombia. 

2. Route, etc., from South Pass to San Francisco. (Fremont’s.) 

8. Route, etc., from Santa Fe, or Paso del Norte, 200 miles south of Santa 


Fe, to San Diego. (Emory’s.) 

On inspection of a profile view of the three proposed routes, it is evident 
that the one from St. Louis to San Francisco, by the South Pass, framed 
upon the very latest map of Colonel Fremont, 1848, is so mountainous, as 
to be almost impracticable. The route to the mouth of the Colombia is as 
bad, if not worse, whilst that from Santa Fe or the vicinity, to San Diego, 
by the valley of the Gila, is a most beautiful one, presenting but in a small 
portion any serious obstruction. The profile views are made with great 
care from actual surveys by government engineers ; but these surveys are 
not as perfect by any means as they should be. They yet indicate very 
much. From the vicinities of the Del Norte, another route is s ted by 
Mr. Leroux, to the southward of the Gila, and intersecting that river at a 
considerable distance from its source ; the road is supposed to be good— 
through an open prairie—if water can be had. It deserves exploration. 

Note 2.—Aprrenpix.—The following statistics will show the commerce 
of the East with the United States, Great Britain and France. Much of it, 
it is thought, will eventually be controlled by the Atlantic and Pacific 
Railroad through our territory : 


UNITED STATES COMMERCE, 1857. 


Countries traded with. Exports and imports. Ton 4 
Russian North American possessions......... 126,537 785 
IS FU as ca Shediac cbaecuces 904,550 16,589 
British Australia and New Zealand .......... 4,728,083 52,105 
British East Indies.................02005005 11,744,151 177,121 
French East Indies. ............ee0seceeeee: 98,432 8,665 
Half of Mexico.... ...... ayes Sedan Sneha 9,601,063 34,673 
Half of New Granada...............0e0000s 5,875,354 131,708 
ne EPP ee ee? Tre Per eee. 425,081 36,599 
oa iis Seemed CAN tes wees: obe 6,645,634 63,749 
Pa sks fei tiki divedines esha vee Cee deS 716,679 193,131 
Te) ee SE eS ea ee 979 1,979 
Sandwich Islands....... 2.66 -ce.seeseececes 1,151,849 33,876 
COTE o s:incn ics otc dctaees tabs FibSen Cece os 12,752,062 123,578 
Other ports in Asia and Pacific.............. 80,143 4,549 
Whirnle fighordes ioc. onc ehide ess SNe cee 10,796,090 116,730 
California to east United States (exclusive of 
ON nso 's 9.0 0ceahé vegiawens- arse 35,000,000 861,698 
Value oF CRIB 6650 ro 655 tke o's ies ct weies $100,294,687 1,857,485 
Value 06 Gehan vis 5 a's (CREA S sees water cs 92,874,250 at $50 per ton 
Total value of ships and cargoes...... $193,168,937 92,874,250 
BRITISH COMMERCE WITH THE EAST, 1856. 
Countries traded with. Ex and imports. Tonnage. 
Sait el Mosla. -otte ssc sce ..  §37151 $11,833 
Half of Central America.,...............+: 1,244,817 5,615 


Half of New Granada. .............-.200+- 2,437,605 10,188 
RIO oie os ncn oc cee ceBebed beehbae 1nbnses 15,486,114 118,311 
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iin ici dibieatintien 008 06i ery ee . 20,478,520 244,319 
—- Deke aah apna hs en euwas as oken a . “ as ofan 
ina.... : 077, ’ 
Java..... ee ee ott 3,821,410 16,008 
Singapore J y canal.... soceees eseees , 16,500 
Australia and New Zealand........... .--- 78,246,095 522,426 
Sandwich Islands. .............se0eseecees- 520,500 1,950 
CRUE ''e co'gu ccehGn aes co. coma DuaER® 2,378,105 11,800 
I, ooo. 0s nccbane + <6uenete $139,184,334 $1,029,295 
RINE. « ca. cans Gan tuape okomesnant 51,464,750 at $50 per ton 

Total value of trade and ships..... .-. $190,649,584 $51,464,750 
FRENCH COMMERCE, 1857. 
Countries traded with. Exports and im Tonnage. 
OMB 25 A Po Rs $10,000, 25,688 
ATE Pee (Oe PEELS foe Re 18,160,000 85,096 
ee Oe es ia ok ct TERA 2,790,000 10,004 
Half of New Granada. ...................- 1,090,000 2,389 
I Fw sn cece wesbitw se Sessa piecccocess 440,000 1,651 
ON tas | Ca Seas ob bs Wie a eck cene's cae 100,000 1,000 
California ........... Pe ee Pes ee 2,073,859 8,997 
China, outward only ............. 2.00000. 2,180,000 2,028 
Dutch East Indies, outward only........... 4,440,000 20,400 
NO IIE. ov caves cc ccccecshenced 2,000,000 4,119 
PRD TEINS ops vo So cepoccccucetecess 1,000,000 1,463 
Se. PP 19,800,000 50,000 
Vo. Le Sere epee reer $59,073,859 162,735 
Vabetn OF GRRE... docs nad obhccocscvsscasacs 8,136,759 at $50 per ton 
EE We ne 6s be od ce ts tes oe $67,210,618 $8,136,750 
Table showing the general results of the foregoing tables : 

Tonnage and trade of United States...............0000+ + +++ $193,168,937 
“ a IIE oo 5ia's 0:0:04.0530 een se 90,649,584 
« * NN 5 Bans 0 wan saben benews ses 67,210,609 

se 2 Other Countries .....cccceccssccncsces 16,802, 
Ne ie nt bE ddebad b-0:<s-0ceeareesie-eg edie-o innit ott $467,831,130 


ART. IV.— MISS EVANS—ST. ELMO. 


WE have always been an admirer of Miss Evans; and enjoy not a little the 
reminiscences of a brief personal acquaintance with her. She is one of the 
most eminent and greatly distinguished of our Southern women ; and we 
point with pride to her achievements in the world of letters. 

Having said this much, we will be permitted to add that there is much in 
her style and manner, as a writer, that we have ever esteemed reprehensible ; 
and this we adverted to several years ago in a notice of her widely read 


Macaria. 
The criticism which follows may be regarded severe; but written as it is 
by a lady, and a young lady too, we feel that there is a propriety in its inser- 





/ 
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tion, particularly as the subject is managed with skill and ability ; and gal- 
lantry will require us to be neutral in the encounter. 

In the flush of her + success, and whilst thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of her work are greedily bought up, on the evidence of her pub- 
lishers, Miss Evans can well afford to listen to, and it will be no di t to 
her to say, profit by, adverse yet friendly criticism.—Ep1Tor. 


8ST. ELMO. 


Tue authoress of “ Macaria,” armed cap-a-pie with “words of 
learned length and thundering sound,” has again entered the lit- 
erary arena, and having thrown down the gauntlet, we raise it on 
the point of our lance, and with due deference to the fair Minerva, 
hell pound to contest her right to the laurel wreath. 

While acknowledging the undoubted genius evinced by Miss 
Evans, and accordin her a high place among the Jiterati of the 
South, yet an impartial critic can scarcely fail to pick flaws in the 
rhetoric as well as the creations of her over-stocked brain. The 

urity of thought, the elevation of purpose, displayed in her writ- 
Ings, cannot be too highly commended, and the morale of St. Elmo 
is excellent, the purport of the book being to show the sin of 
duelling as a means of “honorable satisfaction ;” also the achieve- 
ments of an educated, self-reliant Christian woman. But un- 
fortunately, bombast weakens the force of her arguments, ped- 
antry mars the effect of the most thrilling scenes, and so over- 
drawn and unnatural are the characters introduced that they fail 
to live, move, and have their being, remaining to the end but the 
creations of an ill-regulated and heated fancy. 

As if in apology of the deep draughts of the Pierian spring 
which her readers are condemned to quaff, or else as intimating 
the rule by which she is guided, the authoress says: “ What is 
often denominated ‘far-fetchedness’ in metaphor, furnishes not 
only evidence of the laborious industry of the writer, but is an 
implied compliment to the cultivated taste and general knowledge 
of those for whose entertainment or edification they are employed 
—provided always, said metaphors and similes really illustrate, 
elucidate and adorn the theme discussed—when properly under- 
stood.” Thereupon, we are overwhelmed with an avalanche of 
ancient and modern lore, the few original ideas in the book 
losing their identity in a sea of slestheal quotations, while pase 
after page is but a compilation of every philosophical, metaphysi- 
cal and religious treatise that has been thrown to the surface 
since the days of Roman grandeur and Athenian eloquence. In 
we plunged boldly, but as huge masses of erudition loomed up 
before our astonished eyes, in mute despair we paused to wonder. 


—— “ And still the wonder grew, 
That one small head could carry all she knew.” 


The untiring industry of Miss Evans during the interval which 
has elapsed since the publication of “ Macaria,” elicits our pro- 
foundest admiration, for those silent months evidently have been 
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spent in culling from a most extensive library the gems of thought 
and fancy with which she compliments the “ cultivated taste and 
general knowledge” of her readers. It is to be regretted that the 
iron age in which we live has precluded us the indulgence of like 
pursuits, and unfitted the mind to enjoy understandingly the re- 
sults of her labors. Having advanced for four years over hill and 
dale, fighting a relentless foe and chasing the phantom Hope ; 
standing now midst the ashes of fair homesteads dnd national dis- 
comfiture, with every energy taxed to retrieve our fallen fortunes, 
we need rest, and scarcely feel in humor for ascending Mount 
Parnassus, diving into the deserts of Arabia, hunting unintelli- 
gible scrolls from the ruins of Babylon, or talking philosophy with 
the sages of once glorious Athens. Miss Evans makes the grave 
mistake of studying books instead of hnman nature. Had she left 
on her library shelves the dusty tomes of bygone centuries, and 
conned the men and women around her, in lieu of the half civilized, 
cynical St. Elmo Murray, the chivalrous, high-toned Southern 
gentleman would have been depicted; and where Edna Earl, sac- 
rificing health and happiness on the altar of “ an insane ambition,” 
now stands, would have bloomed a frank, light-hearted maiden, 
sensible, but not pedantic, pure, but not entirely above the reach 
of humanity. We should have had painted a picture of true 
Southern life ere the rude hand of Radicalism completely obliter- 
ates the delicately tinted lights and shadows. In St. Elmo, as far 
as we can judge, this is not attempted; and the society to which 
we are introduced is scarcely a fair sample of the manners, cus- 
toms and conversation of our people. For instance, the hero, a 
Georgian by birth descended from a long line of ancestry, and the 
possessor of untold wealth, in little else accords with our ideas of 
a gentleman. A cross between Rochester, Bruno and Byron, 
“not quite a felon, yet but half a knight,” he strides upon the 
stage and is thus described: 


“Symmetrical and grand as that temple of Juno in shrouded Pompeii, 
whose polished shafts gleamed centuries ago in the morning sunshine of a 
day of woe, whose untimely night has endured for nineteen hundred years, 
so in the glorious flush of his youth this man had stood facing the noble and 

ibly sanctified future; but the ungovernable flames of sin had reduced 
him, like that darkened and desecrated fane, to a melancholy mass of ashy 
arches and blackened columns, where ministering priests, all holy aspira- 
tions, slumbered in the dust. He wore a straw hat belted with broad black 
ribbon, and his spurred boots were damp and muddy.” 


In plain terms, the combined treachery of the woman he loved, 
and the friend of his bosom, whom he afterwards killed in a duel, 
embittered St. Elmo’s life, and wearing that “settled ceaseless 
gloom the fabled Hebrew wanderer bore,” he roamed the wide 
world through, seeking rest for a guilty conscience. Nursing his 
evil passions into a fury that is expended on all who cross his 

ath, he outrages the rules of etiquette, curses in the presence of 
ies, ridicules religion, mutters unintelligible sentences in his 
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horse’s ear, and quotes Buffon, etc., to his dog. The too partial 
historian describes his intellect as gigantic, his sarcasm cutting as 
a two-edged sword, but the one strikes us as the Te 
antry, while the other degenerates into rudeness. Touched by 
the truth and purity of Edna Earl, he secretly resolves to win her 
as his wife, although treating her with unparalleled harshness, and 
stooping to the ignoble means of arousing her jealousy by gaining 
the heart of another. Unannounced, he rushes into the presence 
of the heroine, crying, “ My darling, my darling!” which is fol- 
lowed by an exposé of the dark deeds of his stormy life and a 
recapitulation of the number of hearts it has been his fortune to 
break. This farrago of false sentiment and conceit ends in these 
words: “Come to me now, my pure, noble Edna. You whom I 
love, as only such a man as I have shown myself to be can love!” 
The heroine very properly refuses to become the custodian’ and 
absolver of his sins; and left to work out his own salvation, St. ° 
Elmo finally becomes civilized, and, “clothed in his right mind,” 
lives to be an ornament to society. 

Edna Earl is introduced on the first page as a little barefoot 
girl of twelve, clad in a striped homespun and carrying a pail of 
water. The scene is laid in East Tennessee, and the sunrise on 
the Cumberland mountains is well described. A duel here takes 
place, followed by the deaths of several persons, and in the gen- 
eral affliction our little homespun is deprived of her last earthly 
parent. Having read Anthon’s Classical Dictionary and Plu- 
tarch’s Lives, she imbibes a thirst for some “knowledge, resolves 
to go out into the world to seek her fortune, and the end of the 
third chapter finds her crushed and bruised amidst the debris of 
a railroad accident! Carefully nursed by Mrs. Murray, the mother 
of St. Elmo, to whose house she is conveyed, she finally recovers, 
and her beauty and refinement so captivate the heart of the lady 
that she adopts her. Transplanted from the regions of East Ten- 
nessee to scenes of almost fabulous splendor, Edna acts as if “ to 
the manner born,” and pearls of wisdom drop from the mouth 
of this infant phenomenon. Her education is entrusted to Mr. 
Hammond, the village pastor, and such rapid progress does she 
make that, at eighteen, Greek, Hebrew and Sanscrit have been 
mastered, and, says the authoress, 


“ As her reasoning powers strengthened, Mr. Hammond led her to the grad- 
ual contemplation of some of the grandest problems that have from time 
immemori D perio and maddened humanity, plunging one half into 
blind, bigoted traditionalism and scourging the other into the dreary, som- 
bre, starless wastes of Pyrrhonism. Knowing full well that of every earnest 
soul, and honest, profound thinker, these ontologic questions would sooner 
or later demand audience, he wisely placed her in the philosophic palestra, 
encouraged her wrest: , cheered her on, and handed her from time to 
time the instruments and aids she needed, and then, when satisfied that the 
intellectual nastics had properly trained and developed her, he invited 
where he felt assured the spirit of the age would inevitably drive her—to 
the Pythian games of speculation, where the lordly intellects of the nine- 
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teenth century gather to test their ratiocinative skill, and bear off the crown 
of bay on the point of a syllogism or the wings of an audacious hypothesis.” 


What wonder then that this gifted young female projects a 
book, which in its scope and erudition rivals any production that 
has electrified the world for eighteen hundred years, and “ mid- 
night often found her groping in the classic dust of extinct sys- 
tems.” Disdaining the frivolities of youth, she devotes herself to 
this work, and Miss Evans adds: 


“ The vastness of the cosmic field she was now compelled to traverse, the 
innumerable ramifications of polytheistic and monotheistic creeds, necessi- 
tated unwearied research as she rent asunder the superstitious vails which 
various nations and successive epochs had woven before the shining features 
of truth. Having once grappled with her theme, she wrestled as Jacob for 
the blessing of a successful solution, and in order to popularize a subject 
bristling with recondite archaisms and philologic problems, she cast it in the 


* mould of fiction! Verily! an ambitious literary programme for a girl over 


whose head scarcely eighteen years had hung their dripping, drab, wintry 
skies and pearly summer clouds.” 


Happy printer, publisher and reader, that such a “ literary pro- 
gramme” figures only in the mental kaleidoscope of the writer ! 

Pursued by the addresses of St. Elmo, who rules her heart; but 
against whom her judgment rebels, Edna starts forth again on her 
travels, and is safely landed in New York, where she becomes a 
governess, and at the same time obtains great notoriety by her 
writings for a popular magazine. The best drawn character in 
the book is here introduced, Mr. Douglas G. Manning, an editor, 
who talks sensibly and frames his ideas in comprehensible lan- 
guage. His advent is the signal for a decided improvement in 
the tone of the book; the style loses some of its verbosity, the 
scenes become more natural, the conversations less weighty. The 
heroine descends from her jaded steed, and, walking along the 
path of every-day life, shows us the sunny side of her character. 
By her devotion to a little invalid boy, and consistency of purpose 
in following the dictates of conscience rather than passion, she 
wins a higher place in our esteem than while burning the mid- 
night taper to write unreadable books, or launching at the devoted 
heads of the patient listeners quotations from Burke, Buckle, Mill 
and Buskin, with plentiful libations of Anthon’s Classical Dic- 
tionary. 

By these remarks we do not wish to be understood as denyin 
woman “her right to erudition,” so far from it, we agree wit 
Miss Evans that in “ this nineteenth century it is her privilege to 
be as learned as Cuvier or Sir William Hamilton ‘or Humboldt,” 
orate she has the capacity to digest the material. But let such 

nowledge serve to develop her own ideas so that her conversa- 
tion may not be but a continual advertisement of the contents of 
her library, and if she have wit enough to write a book, let it 
— rom the native mint, and be stamped with the author’s 
seal. 
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We are interested in Miss Evans’s progress in the world of let- 
ters, and hope our remarks will be ascribed solely to that interest, 
and naught set down in malice. Her readers are convinced of the 
vast area of learning over which she has toiled, and being duly 
edified and entertained, we now wish to behold her through dif- 
ferent spectacles. 

If in Edna Earl’s literary experience she typifies her own, we 
beseech her to weigh well the friendly advice of Mr. Manning: 
“Write sketches of home life—descriptions of places and things 
that you understand, better than recondite analogies of ethereal 
creeds: and mythologic systems; or the subtle lore of Coptic 
priests. Persons who desire to learn something of astronomy, 
geology, chemistry, philology, ete., never think of finding what 
they require in the pages of a novel, but apply at once to the text 
books of the respective sciences, and would as soon hunt for a 
lover’s sentimental dialogue in Newton’s Principia, or spicy small 
talk in Kant’s Critique, as expect an epitome of modern science im 
a work of fiction.” P. 8. R, 


ART. V.—MONARCHY IN AMERICA, 


Norutne has so distinguished English laws and institutions as 
their recuperative elasticity, and, on the whole, continuous, though 
frequently interrupted, course of amelioration and improvement. 
Revolutions have been going backwards there for the last thou- 
sand years. Yet useful lessons of practical statesmanship have 
been learned from those revolutions; and in restoring the old 
order of things, her statesmen have been careful to remove the 
causes that had occasioned a temporary derangement of the politi- 
cal machinery of government. Thus poograss, though frequently 
deflected and interrupted, has eventually and permanently pursued 
the same line. New guarantees and monuments of rational politi- 
cal liberty have, from time to time, been erected, not by pulling 
down or destroying any old and well-tried institution, but by 
clearly defining and properly restricting and circumscribing the 
powers of each, and oceasionally by the gradual growth and de- 
velopment of new institutions ; such as the elective franchise and 
House of Commons. 

On this subject Sir William Blackstone well remarks: “ The 
absolute rights of every Englishman (which taken in a political 
and extensive sense, are usually called their liberties) as they are 
founded on nature and reason, so they are coeval with our form 
of government, though subject at times to fluctuate and change ; 
their establishment (excellent as it is) being still human. At 
some times we have seen them depressed by overbearing and 
tyrannical princes, at others so luxuriant as even to tend to anar- 
chy ; a worse state than tyranny itself, as any government is bet- 
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ter than none at all. But the vigor of our free Constitution has 
always delivered the government from these embarrassments, and 
as soon as the convulsions consequent on the struggle have been 
over, the balance of our rights and liberties has settled to its 
proper level, and their fundamental articles have been from time 
to time asserted in Parliament, as often as they were thought to 
be in danger.” All the while, however, (whilst attachment to 
monarchy has not diminished,) the tendency of progress has been 
to make monarchy republican in its rule and operation. 

In form and in name, a Republic would be impracticable and 
impossible in England. She enjoys if not the best possible gov- 
ernment, yet the best possible for England. So we, with our 
Union or Confederate Republic, until its balance was destroyed 
by abolition, looking to results, were certainly blessed with the 
best possible political institutions, laws and governments for 
America. Let us hope a our institutions, essentially English, 
and therefore best adapted to us as English people, will exhibit 
the same recuperative elasticity that has so often been exhibited 
by, those of England. 

There are thousands, we fear millions, North and South, who 
despair of the Republic. We had two distinguished instances in 
mind, the one from the North, the other from the South, when 
we undertook to write this essay. In the January number of this 
Review their appeared an able and eloquent critique by John 
W. Daniel, of Vir inia, of a work entitled The Civil Policy of 
America, by John William Draper, a distinguished New York 
scholar and author. Both the author and the reviewer write 
eloquently and ably, and must exercise very considerable influ- 
ence in forming the political opinions of the present and rising 
generations. We think, that either through want of deliberation, 
from want of respect for the teachings of English history, or from 
the disposition to indulge in rash, abstract @ priori theorizing, they 
have been guilty of grave errors, and have propounded very nox- 
ious theories and false vaticinations. 

We will cite three consecutive paragraphs from Mr. Daniel’s 
review, which will suffice to put the reader in possession of the 
character of the theories and Cassandra-like prophetizings to which 
we object. The first paragraph which we shall cite is quoted by 
Mr. Daniel from Dr. Draper’s work : 

“*In the Dark Ages, they are said to have had magical mirrors 
on which, if a man looked, he might see reflected all the future 
events of his life. Nature holds up ber enchanted mirror-to us. 
In the moving images and changing scenery it presents, we may 
discern what we are about to be. 

“With this graceful flourish, the doctor concludes a vague oracu- 
lar hint, that something is going to happen—what he does not 
vouchsafe to say. We presume he means that the Republic is 
about to accomplish its manifest destiny by some startling trans- 
formation—that the metamorphosis of the larva is complete, and 
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that it only remains for the embryo Empire to flash out into gor- 
geous life from the present chrysalis. 

“ And he might as well have said so plainly. The logic of events 
has already seasoned reflecting minds with the conviction that 
the great question before this generation, may soon change from 
whether or not it will have a crowned head, into what head shall 
be crowned.” 

Both the reviewer and the reviewed speak of the expected 
change of the form of our government as a thing easy of achieve- 
ment, and indifferent in its consequences—cry, “ Presto, change !” 
and so our Republic becomes a monarchy. The careless flippancy 
with which each writer speaks of an event of such momentous 
magnitude, forces upon us the conviction that neither of them has 
given to this subject the time, investigation and study which they 
usually devote to other subjects; for they are both thoughtful and 
learned men. 

Nothing has been so difficult and nothing so rare, in the annals of 
nations, as successful changes in the form of government, brought 
about by the pecme ere. Rome, by the issue of the single 
battle of Pharsalia, destroyed her Republic, but she never suc- 
ceeded in establishing any other stable, quiet, peaceful form of 
government in its stead. The Empire was keptalive by continual 
successful coup d’états or military usurpations. Royalty to this 
day has never flourished in Italy. All the attachments and remin- 
iscences of her people are republican ; and it is quite doubtful, 
whether stable hereditary monarchy will even succeed there. So 
in Greece, since the days of her renowned Republics, nothing has 
existed worthy of being called a government. France has now 
been trying for more than three-fourths of a century to change 
her form of government, and has shed oceans of blood in the at- 
tempt ; yet no one believes that she has supplanted the indiffer- 
ent government of the Bourbons by anything fixed, stable or per- 
manent. The government of Louis Napoleon, is his government, 
not a French government, and expires with Louis Napoleon; 
his is a usurpative military eminently parental, despotism ; pro- 
fessedly an elective monarchy. When he dies, some one else, fol- 
lowing his example, will usurp the scepter of Empire, and prob- 
ably go through the pageant of election. England also tried a 
Republic, but a few years of Parliamentary rule, succeeded by 
the Protectorate, disgusted her with republicanism. Mexico, and 
all the nations of South America, except Brazil, have for half a 
century been trying to establish stable governments, in. place of 
the government of Spain, which they successfully threw off—but 
trying in vain. 

How should we go about constructing a monarchy? Whom 
should we make king or emperor? Certainly not an American 
citizen ; for the experiment of making a private citizen a sove- 
reign always fails, unless he be imported like Napoleon from Cor- 
sica, or Bernadotte from France. Even then, the experiment is 
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hazardous ; and hence, Napoleon divorced Josephine, and mar- 
ried Maria Louisa, in order to throw around his throne the pres- 
tige of ancient, time-honored royal blood. People will not sub- 
mit to the hereditary rule of men, whose blood and ancestry are 
no better than their own. Hence, none of the Royal Family of 
England are permitted to marry subjects. ’Tis true we might 
get a scion of royalty from Germany, where an unusual number 
of petty potentates are out of employment and seeking situations. 
But Dutch and German blood-royal never were popular with us 
since the days of Silent William. We are octal of the Tudors 
and Plantagenets, and many of us, even of the Stuarts, but the 
Guelphs were never our kings, our ancestors having left England 
before their accession to the throne, and we have never liked or 
respected them. Yet suppose we succeeded in oak rg for a 
German prince, for about the price of a Durham bull or blooded 
Arabian ; how could we sustain his throne, without a hereditary 
nobility or Established Church, or any other of the institutions 
needed as stays and props to royalty. We have none of the clay 
out of which noblemen are made. We might submit to an im- 
ported full-blooded prince, but we never would submit to a home- 
made aristocracy. And we never heard of an imported nobility, 
except when they came in like the Normans, as conquerors. Then, 
we should want an Established Church, and the moment we gave 
a preference to any of our existing churches, we should stir up 
bleody and endless wars. 

England has no institutions so powerful and so conservative as 
our State organizations. They would oppose insuperable difficul- 
ties to any successful change in our national form of government. 
States are the most powerful of all political institutions, for each 
has its territory, its people, its executive, its legislature, its judici- 
ary, its militia, its statutory, and its peculiar customary or com- 
mon law. Each State is a fully organized nationality ; and is, 
and must continue to be a nation so long as it has the parts, struc- 
ture, organism and functions that belong to nationality. The old 
States grew up into separate nationalities long before we had a 
federal government, and the new States, under the protection of 
that government, have grown up in the same way. State rights 
result from State organizations, not from constitutional grants, or 
inhibitions. These rights will remain, substantially intact, until 
all of the States are fused into'a common mass, and make one 
people and one natfon, as England, Ireland and Scotland have 
Seas All institutions have an esprit de corps ; are not only jeal- 
ous of their own rights, but even disposed, and endeavoring to 
encroach on the rights of others, and thus to widen the limits of 
their power. Yet it is the rivalry, antagonism and warring dis- 
cord of institutions that preserve national life and progress. For, 


“ All nature’s difference, keeps all nature’s peace.” 
‘Our States being the most powerful of all institutions, are the 
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proudest, the most jealous of their rights, and the most disposed 
to aggress and encroach on the rights of others. They will never 
submit to a fusion into a common mass, resulting from the anni- 
hilation of State organization ; never submit to a central consoli- 
dated despotism, whether that of a crowned monarch or a usurp- 
ing Congress. Monarchy is not possible in America, until State 
boundaries are erased, and State governments. wiped out. 

Nothing in the signs or character of the times indicates the ap- 
proach of these latter events. No other government is practi- 
cable or possible in America, except a Union or Confederate Re- 
public, such as existed until the war of 1861. That Republic is 
suspended, paralysed, asphyxiated—but not dead. It will revive, 
and be the more beloved, valued and venerated, because of the 
thousand evils and great sufferings that its suspension has for the 
time entailed upon the nation. Like the British Constitution it 
will arise from its fall, totus teres et rotundus, with all its parts com- 
plete, perfect and unimpaired as before the war, 

Let none despair of the Republic! There are physical causes 
now in operation that will restore its old and healthy equilibrium. 

The canals and railroads of New York, New England, Canada 
and Pennsylvania, diverted trade from New Orleans, and the out- 
let of the Mississippi. This diversion arrested social intercourse 
and begat ill-feeling between the North and South. But the 
South will soon have her canals and railroads reaching to and in- 
tersecting the Great Northwest. Then, the larger portion of the 
trade of that fertile section will find its nearest way to market 
through Virginia and Maryland. But much of it will pass on to 
Charleston, Savannah, Mobile and New Orleans, to exehange the 
pepe of the Northwest for the cotton, rice and sugar of the 
ar South. The intercourse of trade will beget inter-dependence 
between the sections, rub off prejudices, and foster good will and 
friendships. No difference of social institutions will disturb the 
amicable relations thus begotten; which, on the contrary, will be 
cemented and strengthened by similarity of industrial pursuits ; 
each section being agricultural. The diversion of much of the 
trade from the Northern cities to outlets or depots in the South, 
will in a few years beget a healthy sectional balance of power, 
and restore the equilibrium of the Vile 

The people of the Southern part of the Northwest are not of 
New England descent, are already well affected towards us, and 
when they come to deal with us, will unite with us in politics, be- 
cause united with us in politiaal interests. Any one who will 
look at the map will see that Richmond, Norfolk and Newport 
News, at the mouth of the James River, are much the nearest 
Atlantic outlets to St. Louis, Louisville and Cincinnati, and as 
near as any other, even to Chicago. When a road, with a double 
track is opened from the Ohio River to Covington, in Virginia, a 
large portion of the track from every section of the Northwest- 
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would find an outlet in that direction, especially during the win- 
ter months. 

The opening of this road is no very distant event. That of it- 
self will restore to the South her equal rights and liberties. Let 
all true friends of our country eschew politics, and help, advise 
or encourage the construction of works of internal improvement, 
which are in truth the most powerful agencies, because they unite 
distant peoples together on terms of amity, of social intercourse, 
of trade, and community of pecuniary and political interests. 





ART. VI.—THE HARMONY OF CREATION. 


PHYSICAL AND MORAL ANTAGONISMS RECONCILED——PHYSIOLOGY, 
PHYSICAL AND MORAL, 


We would not invent a new terminology; but apply the old with 
more accuracy. The terms, moral philosophy, natural philosophy, 
though conventionally well understood, are philologically inex- 
pressive of the sense in which they are employed. hat is the 
science of moral or natural love of wisdom? Is not “ moral pii- 
losophy,” falsely so called, as natural as the equally false phrase, 
“natural philosophy.” We use the phrase, “ physiology,” in its 
etymological sense. Physiology means a discourse on nature ; 
which may be divided in various branches, moral and gag 
The science of life is physiology, physical and moral, which em- 
braces what is usually termed physiology, and is confined to phys- 
ical structures. But we would have the term, moral physiology, 
embracing the science of moral life. We think it the most ex- 
pressive term that can be adopted. It is the only accurate and 
scientific phraseology we have in reference to the subject, and 
scientific men should have no fear in using it. 

The harmony of creation is produced and sustained in all its 
parts by a war of antagonisms, which has existed from the begin- 
ning, and will continue through nature while that wedlock shall 
endure which God has ordained between matter and vitality. 


“ From harmony, from heavenly harmony, 
This universal frame began ; 
From harmony to harmony, 
Through all the compass of the notes it ran, 
The diapason closing full on man.” 
@ 


And yet amidst this increasing harmony, in the unceasing 
change and endless variety of nature, there occur great radical 
ideas, which form the groundwork of change, the basis of the 
variety, but admit in themselves of no change or variety whatever, 
in this constant change consist the permanency, the stability of 
nature. This is the physical and moral antagonism which pro- 
duces the beautiful harmony of nature, a subject we propose dis- 
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ag and which we will endeavor to illustrate from natural 
aws. 

The marvellous structure of the universe, the wondrous com- 
plexity of the human system, the activity of the sensibilities, and 
man’s peculiar moral organization, alike attest the harmony of 
antagonism as a ruling principle in nature. 

The stady of nature in all its developments-impresses upon the 
mind the idea of incessant change, as well in the solid strata of 
the earth as in the more fleeting forms of animal and vegetable 
organization. Matter and motion are inseparably connected ; 
changes, whether slight and momentary, or so grand as to task 
the imagination in their conception and require ages for their 
completion, evince the most enduring gna 37 in the laws 
which produce and govern them; and while our belief in the con- 
stancy of natural laws is immovable, we claim as a principle in 
our theory that incessant change is the means of effecting har- 
mony and stability in thé whole system. 

e have as an illustration the agencies of geological changes, 
which are atmospheric, aqueous, igneous and organic. The ten- 
dency of atmospheric and aqueous agencies is to destroy the ine- 
qualities of the earth’s surface, and deposit the materials thus 
separated at the mouths of rivers and on the bottoms of lakes and 
seas; the igneous and organic agencies are, on the other hand, 
constantly in antagonism with the atmospheric and aqueous, and 
operating to produce inequalities which are constantly being re- 
moved. The atmospheric and aqueous agencies continually wear 
down the dry land, and if not counterbalanced by other forces, 
would ultimately reduce it to.a level with the ocean; while the 
organic and igneous agencies are continually elevating matter 
above the ocean’s level. 

All plants derive the materials of their growth from the earth 
and atmosphere; they have not the power of creating any ele- 
ment, but their chemical composition is a perfect index of their 
food. All animals attain their subsistence from vegetables, or 
from other animals which subsisted upon vegetables; so all or- 
ganic matter is formed from this inorganic mineral kingdom, 
through the medium vegetation. After death animal and vege- 
table substances, by putrefaction, return to the earth and atmos- 
phere, from which they originated, to be again absorbed by grow- 
ing plants, and furnish food for animals. Rocks obtain their 

roperties from the earth, and the origin of all soils is in the dis- 
integration and decomposition of rocks produced by the chemical 
agencies of heat, air and water. It may also be remarked that 
vegetation in undergoing decomposition generates acids which act 
chemically upon rocks, forming soluble salts with their alkalies 
and earths, and thus in their deaths are constantly preparing for 
new vitality. In these examples we see illustrated not only the 
harmony of antagonizing forces, but that great principle of change 
and instability by which the stability of nature is secured. 
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The antagonistic action of forces produces the equilibrium of 
nature. All nature is in equilibrium, and is thus sustained by the 
counteraction of opposing forces ; and if the equilibrium is tempo- 
rarily disturbed, as is frequently the case in the electric propor- 
tions of the atmosphere, the power of antagonism speedily pro- 
duces the harmony of equilibrium. 

Look to the physical world, in the harmony of the planetary 
system, the centripetal and centrifugal forces antagonize, and pro- 
duce with unerring harmony the revolutions of worlds around 
common centres in endless succession and boundless extent. . 
Everything contains within itself the principle of antagonism. 
Life is constantly producing the means of its own maintenance 
through the avenues of death. Hunger and thirst return as sen- 
tinels of decaying nature by the process of decomposition; and 
induces us to perform the functions of a continuous reproduction 
by means of this never-ending decomposition. 

Life consists in the wasting and reproduction of the body, par- 
ticle by particle—by a perpetual analysis of old particles com- 
posing our organs, and a perpetual synthesis of new particles 
derived from the blood—by a perpetual pulling down of the old 
materials, and perpetual replacement of them by new; this is 
perpetual disorganization and perpetual reorganization, and a 
striking illustration of the harmony of antagonism. To the unre- 
flecting this truth may seem paradoxical, the body must be 
wasted before it can be nourished. The fibres of the body can- 
not be enlarged ; no new material can be added to it, until a cor- 
responding portion of the old has been removed. It may be far- 
ther stated that our relation to external things is established by 
by virtue of the sensibility of our organs. The degree of sensi- 
bility depending upon the degree of the mobility of our nerves. 
Too much of the very medivm through which we see is blinding. 
Too great a concussion of the atmosphere, the medium through 
which we hear, is deafening. 

The circulation of the blood is necessary to sensibility, yet cir- 
culation is a resisting power, and this resisting power may be 
carried so far as to produce insensibility, whence ensues apoplexy 
in young and healthy people. As sensibility is the power by 
which we receive impressions, so the sanguineous circulation is 
the power by which we resist the consciousness of impressions. 
The circulating and the sensitive forces are antagonizing powers, 
which enable us to receive both pleasure and pain, to feel and not 
to feel. Sensibility is the impression receiving power, the san- 

uineous cireulation is the impression resisting power, and we 
ave only to increase the latter to diminish the former. This to 
the enlightened requires no illustration, though it involves and 
elucidates the beautiful theory which pervades nature, and sets to 
work its countless agencies in the harmony of antagonizing forces. 
Again, bodily health and strength depend on rapid disorganiza- 
tion, rapid disorganization depends on quick exertion, therefore 
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health and strength depend primarily on rapid exertion ; yet rapid 
or continuous bodily exertion will deprive us of life; but with that 
equilibrium which nature establishes under the principle of oppos- 
ing forces, we see how essential it is to life. What more opposite 
in action than cold and hunger upon the animal system? Yet 
when an animal starves to death, even under a burning sun, he 
has in a physiological sense gone through the freezing process. 
What is more jnjurious and deadly in its effect on the animal sys- 
bia — poison?- What better remedy for poison than poison 
itself ? 

The earth is made to fructify under the antagonistic influence 
of sunshine and shower; withdraw the one and continue the 
other and vegetation would cease. When it rains the sun is ob- 
secured ; and when the sun shines evaporation draws the moisture 
back from the earth to the clouds, and the earth becomes wet 
through a mock drying process—evaporation. It is neither para- 
doxical nor strange to say, that rain makes sunshine and sunshine 
rain—dry makes wet and wet makes dry. 

Poisons in an unmixed state are injurious or deleterious to ani- 
mal life, yet there are but few medicines that are not poisonous ; 
and the life-supporting atmosphere which we breath would be 
insufficient for the support of animal life if deprived of the poison- 
ous element it contains. 

Life has its existence from death; while death physically is but 
a transformation of matter. 

The physiologist will reaflily understand this principle of co- 
operation by antagonism. Let him observe how distinctly it is 
developed in the harmonious action of the muscles. For example, 
the érapezius, attached to the spinous processes of the dorsal. ver- 
tebrx, and to the scapula, carries the Riese =m backward, while in 
antagonistical force we have the pectoralis major, a large muscle 
attached to the clavicle, sternum, the ribs, and the humerus, which 
draws forward the shoulder and elevates the ribs. The diagas- 
tricus, an elevator of the larynx, and a depressor of the lower 
jaw. The sterno-cleido-mastoideus, which extends from the tempo- 
ral bone to the clavicle; the contraction of one draws the head to 
one side, when both are contracted the head is carried forward; 
and so it is with the epernii. The deltoid muscle, attached to the 
scapula and to the humerus, ordinarily raises the arm, but when 
the. body is raised by the arms, as in climbing, it draws up the 
trunk, The pronaior teres, attached to the radius, rolls the hand 
inward, and turns the palm downward, while the supinator longus 
acts as its antagonist and turns it upwards. ‘ 

The organs of animal motion illustrate this principle still farther. 
In the various kinds of progression in different animals, such as 
swimming, crawling, flying, walking, jumping. With fishes the 
body is propelled through the water by the tail, which being ver- 
tical, moves the fish by.a horizontal stroke. Flying or walking is 
produced by an alternate antagonistic contraction and extension 
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of the muscles. Serpents crawl by effecting undulations of the 
spine, or bringing the two extremities of the body near together, 
and then the tail being fixed, the head is projected forward the 
length of the body, then the tail is brought forward and the same 
process is repeated. Very often, instead of this alternate contrac- 
tion, the physical antagonism of the principle of motion is beauti- 
fully illustrated by the serpent in bringing the body in a spiral 
coil, and by a contraction of all the muscles on one-side, and then 
by a contraction of the muscles of the opposite side, the whole 
body is propelled. 

From what has been said we deduce the theory, that in the 
physical world counteracting agencies —antagonism — produce, 
and continue through every variety of change, the great and im- 
mutable laws of nature; we have explained the sense in which we 
use the term physiology; we employ it in a moral sense, in whicli 
we seek for truth from nataral causes. Does not God and nature 
work in the moral, the social and political world as in the pbysi- 
cal? May we not deduce upon similar principles the theory of the 
govertiment of the moral world? We have protested against the 
term philosophy—the love of wisdom—and substituted the term 
physiology—the wisdom of nature. In what has been styled 
moral philosophy, however, we have been wrong in not learning 
more from nature; indeed, it appears that moral philosophy has 
almost ignored nature. So much for a false terminology; it is an 
ignis fatuus that nas misled the careless thinker, even among the 
educated. 

We would here remark, that a great error has been committed, 
by even learned but unskillful writers, in a practical adoption of 
the Aristotelian system, of squaring and fitting facts with de- 
ceptive ingenuity to preconceived theories, instead of the Baco- 
nian system of first finding the facts, and conforming theory to 
them. If the latter system could be pursued with accuracy in the 
moral world, why would not its government be as true to princi- 
ple and as permanent as in the physical ? 

By the harmony of the principle of antagonism, fire and water, 
which can never unite, yet produce a power which moves the 
machinery of the mechanic world. Moral principles have their 
antagonisms; there is strength in weakness: the tear that trem- 
bles in woman’s eye can paralyze the savage arm, or urge to 
higher and purer deeds the courage of the hero. 

Duty and sacrifices result from anti-selfishness, the most uni- 
versal principle in man’s nature. The love of liberty involves a 
sense of duty, and prompts man to lay down his life and surrender 
everything for a principle he never lives to enjoy. Is it not true 
that the highest joy of the patriot in dying is that his very death 
pang may give vitality to a principle dearer than life ? 

In tracing physiological analogies in the moral, as in the animal 
system, a mysterious sympathy and synergy—a voluntary and 
involuntary communication in the one from one person to another ; 
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in the other, from one part of the body to the other—is discover- 
able. Sympathies affect more closely those organs, the structure 
and functions of which are analogous. We see in a very short 
time the inflammation of a tonsil disappear and become transfixed 
to the other; and we become familiar with the rapidity an articu- 
lar rheumatism is transfixed from one point to another. There 
are sympathies which radiate in the human system from a single 
organ through the whole economy. Suppose the blood impover- 
ished by a too prolonged abstinence from food, the organs, finding 
no longer sufficient nutrition to repair the losses of the economy, 
suffer and languish. It is the stomach they solicit; this organ 
warns the system of its wants; as soon as hunger is satisfied the 
organism proclaims a fresh energy. The cerebral functions pro- 
duce tle same sympathetic status. Poisons produce likewise 
general sympathetic effects; if they are mild and tender, the mind 
experiences an indescribable agreeableness of feeling ; which is 
communicated by nervous action throughout the system ; if they 
are violent and turbulent, a feeling of distress affects the mind 
and body. 

The sympathetic phenomena in the physical as in the moral 
man vary in different individuals according as the apparatus of 
organs predominates in the economy, for instance: if the brain or 
digestive or genital apparatus predominates, sympathies will have 
in each case individual peculiarities, and they vary in force and 
extent by more or less activity in the organs, or sometimes by 
their morbid conditions, 

In pursuing the investigation of the analogies of physical and 
moral aaeaponiem, we go back mentally to the beginning of crea- 
tion; we lay our foundation upon nature, and buikl our theory 
with doctrine from the Bible. “And out of the ground made the 
Lord God to grow every tree that is pleasant to the sight and 
good for food; the tree of life also in the midst of the garden, 
and the tree of knowledge of good and evil.” Gen. ii. 9. ‘“ And 
I will put enmity between thee and the woman, and between thy 
seed and her seed; it shall bruise thy head and thou shall bruise 
his heel.” Gen, iii, 15. ‘ 

Here we find introduced into the world, controlling man’s moral 
nature and affecting his physical being, a principle involving a 
mixture of good and evil, likened unto a tree that shall grow and 
become fruit-bearing. This tree, metaphorically speaking, stands 
the representative of two principles, good and evi/—antagonizing 
forces. God ordained it, and it is right. 

The passions are poisons existing m our moral atmosphere, in- 
jurious alike to mind and body, yet they were ereated for a need- 
ful purpose; and properly exercised, are universally benefigial. 
They are the fruit of the tree of life, 

Love in subjects moral, attraction in things physical, are two 
reat laws of nature, which admit of no change of principle. We 
ave the centripetal and centrifugal forces of the passions, which 
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are designed to produce that harmony in the revolutions of the 
moral world which has ever existed in the physical. If asked 
why it has not been manifested in man’s moral agency, we answer 
because he has broken down the laws of moral gravitation; he 
has violated his nature by self-administered poison, and misap- 
= the laws of God. If in the physical world we discover the 

armony of antagonistic forces, does not the economy of Heaven 
proclaim this moral antagonism? The living are always dying; 
the dead liveth forever; not only is life the germ of death, but 
death itself the very seed of a higher life. In the moral, as in 
the physical death, a new and a spiritual birth continually succeed. 

In our spiritual feelings the me of the Christian follows 
the deepest contrition, and those who occupy the heights of Chris- 
tian joy, attain it by ardent struggles.in the vale of distress. “ For 
whom the Lord loveth, them also he chasteneth.” The sturdy 
oak drives its roots deeper in the soil when shaken by the storm; 
and faith takes stronger hold on the cross when the storms of 
adversity gather and darken about us. - 

We wish to illustrate what must be acknowledged to exist; 
a scale of correspondences between the physical and the moral 
world, which if applied in the moral as they exist in the physical, 
would produce equal harmony—each having a separate system of 
antagonisms upon which its harmony depends. Until these moral 
forces are set in operation, controlling each other by opposite 
principles, the government of the world, political, social and moral, 
will continue wrong; for it can find no system of checks and bal- 
ances but that of antagonism; an adjusted antagonism, which 
keeping opposite principles in subjection to law, is still incapable 
of violating %s own law. The laws of retribution, which imply 
the entire system of rewards and punishments, are designed to 
produce a common result. The good are rewarded ; the bad are 
punished ; this involves a Ss of moral antagonism, for a 
common purpose. How beautifully is the theory of criminal juris- 
prudence systematized under the legal ethics of the Old Testa- 
ment. “ Blood defileth the land; and the land cannot be cleansed 
of the blood that is shed therein, but by the blood of him that 
shed it.” 

The administration of the affairs of the world has been wrong 
from the time the Jews departed from the moral government of 
God. Why is it that church and state are wrong, and have 
always been wrong? Why is it that men have been making 
paper governments and building up sand-hill ve le as children 
do paper card-houses? Why is it that the church, the great 
engine of reform, has produced so little good? Is not govern- 
—_ and church and sociology all wrong ? 

1e lawyers appear to have caught this principle of equalizing 
rights by antagonisms, when acknowledging the necessity for law, 
and the importance of the stability of its principles; yet the ma- 
chinery of the law works wrong; its principles are good, but in- 
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applicable to existing circumstances and cases ; equity is brought 
in as a separate branch of the law and distinct in principle, and 
by its counteraction the balance-wheel is regulated. Law gives 
A judgment and execution against B; it was right in law; but 
B ought not to pay the money; and an injunction says B shall 
not pay it. No one asserts that the law was wrong, per se ; on the 
contrary, it was right; yet its effect was wrong; and right was 
effected by setting against the law an entirely opposite force. 

Everything is right in its place, and wrong out of its place. 
Fire, water and tempest are all right when rightly used; and all 
wrong when wrongly used. All aniltal elements are right; all 
chemical elements are wrong out of their natural combinations or 
affinities. 


Is human thought profitably reveling in an idle circle, or is it progressing, 
and gradually unlocking the order of creation? We rather think all things 
perpetoe! tend to perfection, Science is perfect, government in principle 
s perfect, the Church is perfect, society is perfect, because they are emana- 
tions from God. It is their uses and applications which have been perverted 
from that course for which they were intended, and which they are destined 
to reach before the world attains its proper attitude. This is the reason 
we urge mankind to be always governed by moral principle. 

It appears to us that the philosophy of government and of sociology is 
contained in the Bible. “Owe no man anything, but love one another ; for 
he that loveth another hath fulfilled the law.” “Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself.” Here is the key-stone of the social arch. The fountain of 
the anti-selfish doctrine, from which flows every stream of benevolence that 
sustains and purifies the ethical duty of man. 

Is not the principle of moral antagonism exercised in the influence of the 
moral agencies? Compare the exercise of the conscience—which is natural 
—with the sensibilities ; does the former excite the latter? Are its functions 
developed and its capacity enlarged; by the action of the sensibilities? 
There are two aspects to this question, which exhibit the principle of an- 
tagonism ; they are the exercise of conscience by the tender indulgence of 
the sensibilities, but it cannot be denied that the frequent exercise of call- 
ings which arouse the sensibilities, will ultimately blunt them. The state 
and government attorneys prosecute culprits to the gallows without a pang, 
but would turn with bleared eye from the knot of the hangman. The 
statesman, whose decision plunges a nation into war, would shudder at the 
mangled bodies that lie trophies of a victory, while the general, whose 
courage had led him calmly through the most destructive contest of the 
day, would view the slaughter with composure. Why? Is it not conscience 
yielding to the training of the sensibilities, until the deadening influence of 
the one kills the other by the very process which first excited it ? 

In connection with this subject may be noticed the tendency of the indul- 
gence and the restraint of the appetites and passions, morally and physically. 
Does any one deny the paralyzing influence of an over indulgence of the 
appetites, and the disgust felt at the contemplation of satiety? Is it not 
equally clear that appetite loses its keen relish by forbearance, and that 
passion is smothered, and, sometimes, extinguished by restraint? So re- 
straint and indulgence, the one moral the other physical, brings about the 
same result. Yet it is not a moral principle, but only physical effect ; but 
nevertheless, the moral and physical forces have by their very antagonism 
produced ‘a harmonious result. 

If it be asked what good can result from the theory of moral and phy- 
sical antagonism, the answer is obvious? The difficulty of ascertaining 
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truth, which, though in itself of unbending principles, is flexible in its 
application, will serve to break down everything like try, selfishness, 
pre) udice, vain conceit, groundless obstinacy, and all osities in the 
uman heart. Mankind would then be thoroughly Christianized under that 
heavenly doctrine, “ Do unto others as you have them do unto you.” 
When this is obtained all vice will cease, the law will be fulfilled, and gov- 
ernment will have accomplished its end; man will be ini ted to know 
himself, and the grand social arch, as it the moral wi will be com- 
plete and perfect as the light of truth, like the sun in the heavens, shall 
reflect its bow from the receding clouds and mist of error! Extreme views, 
ry and self-conceit have done much to distract the social and moral 
order of the human race. It seems some idea of an equalization of those 
moral forces, which antagonize error in either extreme, must have been 
entertained by Solomon, for we find him, in his wisdom, uttering the truth 
as it is contained in the doctrine of moral antagonism : . 

“ All things have I seen in the days of my vanity: there is a just man that perisheth in his 
righteousness, and there is a wicked man that p geth Ais life in his wickedness.” 

And he exhorts to moderation by an advice that would destroy bigotry 
and conceit, on the one hand, and worldliness on the other : 

“ Be not righteous over much; neither make thyself overwise: why shonldest thou destroy 
thyself? Be not over much wicked, neither be foolish : why shouldest thou die before 
thy time ?”"—Keel. vii. 15, 16; 17. 

We would illustrate, as far as we are able, the development of the law of 
moral truth intoa full and pmctical correspondence with nature. It involves 
the highest exercise of mind, and is the true adaptation of means to ends. 
If 1 in matters physical and intellectual, wisdom in those moral, will 
assimulate, we can succeed. The correspondence of moral truth with the 
laws of the physical world, cover a vast array of detail, and many of them 
when disclosed bécome immediately apparent to the mind ; and are presented 
with more delightful clearness to one who, by applying the proper test, 
knows how to reduce at once simple and comparative forms to their original 
analytical elements. 

e may see the harmony of moral antagonism, by observing that the 
subjective, in philosophy, is developed by the objective, and the objective 
by the subjective. In musing subjectively, the mind unavoidably turns in 
sympathetic communion with external nature ; while inspirited by thd pleas- 
ing objects of the outer world, the mind falls back in melancholy mood 
upon its more intimate and inward suggestions. 

All nature unfolds the great principle of antagonistic unities, but to be 
fully appreciated and understood, we must acknowledge that its workings 
are based upon the fact that creation is itself a duality. Does not every- 
thing exist and render mutual support, or involve corresponding action? 
Observe, for example ; we have males and females ; vemetabnes and animals ; 
fire and water; land and ocean ; sky and sea ; light and shade ; time and 
space; substance and shadow; matter and spirit; birth and death; the 
world without and the world within; Heaven and hell; happiness and 
misery ; we infringe, not upon the dualistic system of Anaxagoras and 
Plato, who taught that there are two principles in nature, the one active, 
the other ive, but we appeal to an older and higher standard than the 
doctrine of Pagan philosophy. Before Plato wrote or Anaxagoras was, the 
Preacher, in estimating the excellence of God's works, asserted : 

“To every thing there is a season, and a time to every p se under the heaven: 

Po <a be born, and a time to die: a time to plant, and 4 time to pluck up that which 
on time to kill, and a time to heal; a time to break down, and a time to build up: 

“A time to weep, and a time to laugh; a time to mourn, and a time to dance : 

@ “A time to cast away stones, and a time to gather stones together: a time to embrace, and a 
time to refrain from embracing : : 

“A time to get, and a time to lose: a time to keep, and a time to cast away: 


“A time to read, and a time to sew: a time to keep silence, and a time to k: 
“A time to love, and a time to hate: a time of war, and a time of penee—ieel. fii, 1-8, 
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How true it is, when the mind is most surrendered to all that is without, 
it becomes more conscious of all that is within. When the poet withdraws 
himself from the inner chambers of the heart, and looks upon the mountain 
or the ocean; when the astronomer looks from his closet to the sun and 
moon and stars; when the geologist turns from earth and rocks and caves 
to the crystal-paved heavens, the streams of thought that flow through 
their minds from the outer world, is enriched and purified by the waters of 
an inward fountain which, unallied to earth, proclaims conscious spirituality, 
are maces. a: ee 

a y Aristotle, when he supposed 
truth to reside in nature, but he had no clear conception of what nature 
was, or the origin of truth—which is from God. 

Men do not regard moral truth in its rightful aspect; they forget it flows 
refined from the crucible of nature ; they do not feel its full force. Abstrac- 
tions—the natural foundation of practical truth—are ridiculed or ignored, 
because they are not understood. Study humanity, it is a chapter of nature, 
and equally sound are its laws ; the truths that govern it are found in the 
Bible—the great code of natural philosophy for the moral conduct of the 
world ; and until men unders' and appreciate this code, and obey its 
laws, governments will be erected only upon sand-hills, and society upon the 
dan wave of faction. 

Truth appears to us absolute ; as complete in itself ; and so it is, yet in all 
its bearings, one truth is limited by some other. Any one truth has an in- 
dependent existence, yet it works throughout nature in combination, hence its 
harmony. A universal moral anti-peristasis, should regulate its application ; 
the opposition of a contrary quality, by which the quality op develops 
its purpose, and gives its force its proper strength. By way of illustration, 
take tad gravitation, and the other forces of nature would disorganize 
creation. 

It may be remarked, that the anti-peristatic tendency of physical forces, 
a term now sufficiently in use, is a illustration of the action of truth, 
and as it fully illustrates the theory of antagonisms, as any term we could 
employ, a scientific illustration of opposing quality to quality is presented 
in the common occurrence of setting quick-lime on fire by the application of 
water, or the application of cold to the human body, which produces heat. 
This globe on which we live, involving perhaps the laws of the universe, 
has been under the hand of God from the paleontological period of plants 
and animals to the present time, working itself towards a complete and per- 
fect state. Under the operation of divine laws no blunder has been made, 
none can ever be. The moral world, left less trammelled, but not without 
law, by that hand which 


“ Binding nature fast in fate, left free the human will,” 


has been disordered by blunders, errors and crimes from the beginning. It 
is now darkened by error, ignorance and crime. God has made the laws for 
us, and given them to us in the Bible, and engraven them on the conscience, 
but we will not apply them. We will neither understand nor apply God’s 
great law of equilibrium in the moral world. Until the laws of moral an- 
tagonism, like the equal weights that adjust the beam of the scales, are 
brought into harmonious union; until the centripetal and centrifugal forces 
are balanced, the entire moral organization of the world—the entire conduct 
of man—socially, politically, intellectually, will present a mixed scene of 
disorder. of wrong and misery. 

The exercise of the will, the determination of the mind which amounts to 
the highest firmness, is produced by the capacity of the mind to receive im- 
pressions, and when this determination is maintained, it is done by the 
power of the mind to resist impressions. So the one is maintained by the 
very reverse means which calls it into action. The changeable mind is one 
Tunieed easily impressed ; the firm mind stands with its impression un- 
changed. 
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From the decay and death of physical and natural objects, we have seen 
the field made verdant, and man not only housed but clothed and fed; and 
it is even physically, as it is philologically true, that the dead ox becomes 
the live man. 

In the history of governments we have traced two distinct principles, 
either of which unchecked by the other, is as destructive in its place as 
would be the separate action of the centripetal or centrifugal forces. They 
are the progressive and conservative principles which actuate society ; the 
one, unchecked, produces a quick, overgrown, unnatural, diseased develop- 
ment, which even destroys itself by over action ; the other induces an apathy 
which produces a political and moral atrophy, under which government and 
society appear to waste away for mere want of nourishment. 

Have we not observed in the progress of civilization, throughout the 
modifications of society, the frequent manifestation of the dual theory. 
From evil good has sprung; the entire system of punishment in all the re- 
lations of society is an evil, but it is n , and though wrong per se, it 
becomes relatively and practically right. berty itself is the growth of 
revolution, the roots of its mighty tree are watered by human blood, and the 
Bible itself has the sword as its selected pioneer. 

We would not revive the doctrine of Manes, in his effort to combine Ori- 
ental philosophy with Christianity ; but there is a Manicheism, working under 
a moral light, and a moral darkness that holds the entire social and politi- 
cal machinery in equilibrium. Moral truth is developed by antagonism, 
and exercises its forces in obedience to this principle, as distinctly as the 
laws of the physical world. 

Under an awkward and inexpressive title—Antinomic Pathology—in the 
8. L. Messenger, for July, 1863, is an article which contains some very sen- 
sible ideas. We think the author has a clear conception of the harmony of 
antagonistic forces under the title mentioned. He says: 


“To adjust the balance, to preserve the proper proportions, to discover the happy means is 
the business of Antinomic Pathology; for Antinomes are opposing laws, forces or substances 
that pervade and keep alive existence, physical and moral.” 


This is good philosophy, but we think the author falls into the error the 
world has ever made by going to an extreme in his Antinomic philosophy, 
for extremes are beyond the reach of the happy influence of antangonizing 
forces ; for example, he says: “ For every thing is evil in the abstract, every- 
thing good in the concrete, when justly mixed, blended or counterbalanced.” 
The use of the terms “abstract” and “concrete” is rather unfortunate. 
Everything is good in its proper place ; everything is bad cut of its proper 
place. There are times for things. Ec. iii. 1-10, quoted supra. But we 
commend this article to the public; we find the author using a striking 
illustration of the opposing nature of centripetal and centrifugal forces ; we 
have used the same idea in this paper. We never enjoyed the pleasure of 
reading antinomic pathology until this paper had been prepared and laid 
away for future publication. We are pleased to find a concurrence of opin- 
ions with the author, as appears from the following eminently philosophic 
remark ; after citing examples from nature, moral and physical, he says: 


“ These examples, and thousands of others which could be cited, will suffice to show that 
the moral, like the physical world, is sustained and kept alive by Aptinomes, and that to balance 
the opposiug forces, and preserve * the happy mean,’ is all that we can hope to do.” 


The principle of opposing forces is here acknowledged, and well set forth, 
if we could get rid of the obnoxious coinage—* Antinomes.” 

In government, the principle of opposing forces exists per se. We have the 
natural desire for liberty ; we have the natural necessity for government ; 
law restrains liberty, if pushed to extremes it destroys it; liberty restrains 
law, and if pushed to extremes destroys it. We have often thought that the 
machirery of government ought to be worked upon the same principle that 
a man drives a stage-coach or a wagon, things that cannot, or ought not to be 
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driven over, we must drive around; a crooked plantation road is a model 
chart for a government ; is a theory deduced from opposing forces which we 
offer for the consideration of statesmen. The true principle of wagon-driv- 
ing is not to let the horses ran away, and never to upset, but the driver 
must use the team to the gee-and-hoa principles of the bridle, which mules 
very soon understand and obey. Governments have to pull to the right and 
to the left ; the pull to-day is wrong tomorrow. When quite a boy, I heard 
a distinguished statesman remark that the figures in political economy did 
not add up as in arithmetic ; that sometimes two and two made six—some- 
times nothing. I did not understand him at the time, but in after years I 
saw the truth of the remark. Political economy is not an exact science, nor 
is government, but rules and principles right at one timé, under different 
circumstances are entirely wrong. 

In finishing this paper, the author urges ~ such as may read it, to 
adopt the theory of “The Harmony of Physical and Morgl Antagonisms ;” 
apply it in the moral world ; man requires a motive, or a principle, for every 
act ; he requires a motive, or a principle, to restrain, as well as to impel, at 
one and the same time in one and the same action. 

In connection with the theory of physical and moral antagonism, we add 
the following quotation from “ Antinomic Pathology ;’ it needs no comment, 
so fully does it elucidate the principle under consideration. The author 


says: 


“The most remarkable and most important antinome in the moral world is man’s double 
nature. He is « social animal; and of necessity lives as much for others as for himself. The 
motives of his conduct are one half selfish, the other half anti-selfish, or self-sacrificing. The 
selfish half of man’s nature preserves and takes care of the individual. The anti-selfish half 
eee for, protects and preserves society. Were man’s nature altogether selfish, there could 

no society. Men won ies isolated and alone; the strong would war upon the weak; men 
would oppress and enslave women; and parents would kill their children to get rid of the 
trouble, labor and expense of rearing them. Were man a purely selfish being, the human race 
would soon disappear from the earth. We live and labor as much for others as for self—for 
children, for wives, for husbands, for friends and neighbors, for society and for country.”* 


In further illustration of the manner in which nature has adjusted her 
moral balances, we quote from the same article: , 


“ All covernments would be tyrannical, and in the end impracticable, did not man’s anti- 
selfish nature provide a salutary and sufficient check and balance to his selfish nature. The 
governed, by means of their very weakness and dependence, sufficiently contro] their gover- 
nor; for in the moral world weakness is strength. Had God.made man entirely selfish, he 
never would have required of him the impossible duty of ‘ aay ber neighbor as himself, or 
of ‘doing unto others as he would that they should do unto him.’ But making him ig ace 
as well as selfish, these duties become of easy and natural performance, except with deprave 


and wicked natures.” 


We are satisfied that one of the pernicious tendencies of the human mind 
has been the belief in, and the effort to practice absolute, unchangeable 
truth ; it has produced more bloodshed and dives mankind to greater excess - 
than any other false idea which has been taught by vain philosophy. It 
ignores the harmony of antagonism, and impels one force in one and the 
same direction. A plant will not grow in the soil if deprived of the atmos- 
phere ; and no truth is wholly the truth when isolated and uncontrolled by 
another truth exactly its opposite. 

We have in therapeutic Riviera the expressive maxim, contraria con- 
trariis medentur. If a person is sick from exposure to the sun, he is cured 
by a cooling and antiphlogistic treatment ; if from exposure to cold, he is 
relieved by warmth. ff sickness is produced by too much exercise, the pa- 
tient must have rest; if from excessive eating, relief is obtained by absti- 
nence, How often is it that we perceive opposing functional action in the 
same organs; as in the act of respiration, we see involved inspiration and 


* Vide Southern Literary Messenger, July, 1868; art. “Antinomic Pathology,” written by 
George Fitzhugh, of Virginia. 
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expiration, taking in good air and expelling the bad, which is simply the 
— and contraction of the lungs. 

s important truth should be known ; the forces of nature are moral as 
well as —< and the former as powerful and as enduring as the-latter. 
Let us see how these moral forces antagonize: for example, the civil govern- 
ment is at variance with the moral government of the social state. Civil 
and divine rule, in the civil state, are in conflict and in opposition. There is 
no sensible man who will admit that it is possible to trust public happiness - 
and public security to moral government: that is to say, wholly to the vol- 
untary obedience of its institutions, which God always demands; yet over 
evil-doers, in the moral as in the civil government, the law hangs in terrorem. 

Does not the same principles which justify the death penalty, justify kill- 
=> self-defense ; justify work on the Sabbath ; j the pains of body 
inflicted by parents ; justify all departures from the theory of voluntary good 
behavior? These things in the abstract are wrong, but oftentimes practi- 
cally right. Moral physiology—philosophy—is without temporal punish- 
ment in immediate pain of body ; this sanction is in human wisdom as in 
the divine law. Men enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season, and the wicked 
flourish apparently through the very medium of their wickedness ; but sooner 
or later will come the moral and physical penalty in pains of mind and body. 
If this is in th wrong, it is practically necessary and to be justified, not 

as theoretically right, but as practically indispensable to the ends of social 
life. The mother who whips her child practically declares her approbation 
of the death penalty ; she inflicts bodily pain to obtain obedience to right in 
the social state. e hang a man for the same purpose; one is as theoret- 
ically wrong as the other; both practically right and serving the same pur- 
pose. If the rights of the social state could be known and voluntarily obeyed, 
the penalty system would be discontinued ; but it cannot be under this dis- 
pensation, for God has ordained it. 

Government is the conquest of liberty, and liberty is the restraint of the 
citizen ; thus representing an antagonism which harmonizes the entire moral 
forces. It has been said, if we could i ne an existence under the present 
organization of man to be free from al! f accidents of sorrow, it must for a 
like reason be free from those of joy; the moral functions being so adjusted 
that even pleasure and pain are felt by a harmonizing system of antagonism. 

Take away the susceptibility to misery, and the susceptibility to happiness 
passes with it; even as Milton has said of two other contraries : 


“For where no hope is left, 
Is left no fear.” 


We have discovered in the moral and physical forces a life-susiaining and 
a moving principle, springing from this antagonism, which seems to pervade 
all and every agency, and presides over all that actuates mind and moves 
matter; proclaiming in its wide and Epes mission a physical antago- 
nism, a moral psycomachy, though harmonious, that will rogress in 
birth and death until the very sepulchre of nature, Sliced § and worn, 
becomes the cradle of a new life. 
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ART, VII.—VIRGINIA — HER INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS AND 
DEVELOPMENT. 


Norz.—The following paper is from the pen of Robert W. Hughes, of Abingdon, 
Virginia, President of the “ Virginia and Kentucky Railroad” (from Bristol to 
*Cumberland Gap). We had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Hughes recently, on a 
visit to New York, and the views which follow were written out by him at our re- 
quest, and contain the most valuable and instructive material. They are as applica- 
ble, generally, to any of our States as to Virginia. In purticular, the writer shows 
the importence of the Virginia and Kentucky road, as a part of a through line from 
Louisville and Cairo, and from Hickman and Nashville to Norfolk, Virginia—the 
best harbor in America! The road is equally important to the industrial develop - 
ment of the Old Dominion.—Epsror. 


THE TRADITIONAL POLICY OF VIRGINIA WITH RESPECT TO PUBLIC 
WORKS. 


Tue popular mind of Virginia still clings to the traditional policy 
which was inaugurated by George Washington and John Marshall, when 
she claimed jurisdiction to high-water mark on the farther bank of the 
Ohio; and through the valour of George Rogers Clarke held good right 
by conquest to all the territory bounded by the Lakes, the Mississippi 
River and the Ohio. A branch of this policy, much cherished: by Wash- 
ington, was the connection of the waters of the Potomac and the Ohio, 
which has been consummated by the construction of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad—a marvel of such works. Another branch of the policy 
was the connection of the waters of the James, by the route of the Ken- 
awha, with the Ohio, Pursuant to this plan, a canal has been carried from 
Richmond far up into the mountains, to within about seventy-five miles 
of its goal on the Kenawha river; but either Federal or foreign capital 
will be required to lift it over and burrow it through the mountains. A 
railroad also has been made from Richmond, about 200 miles, to the vicinity 
of the western terminus of the canal, on Jackson’s river, in Alleghany 
county ; and a favorite project with the Virginians has been the extension 
of this “ Virginia central ” railroad, 235 miles on to the mouth of the Big 
Sandy river on the Ohio, thence to be continued still, about 160 miles, to 
Cincinnati. 

The obstacles in the way of this project are numerous. The length of 
road yet to be made to Cincinnati is nearly 400 miles, over no portion of 
which doves Virginia retain jurisdiction. A new State has been interjected 
between Virginia and the Ohio river, depriving the old State of all interest 
in that stream as riparian proprietor. This new State does not sympathise 
with Virginia in the desire to build up Virginian seaport towns, and looks 
to Baltimore as its best market. Even if the proposed road were made, 
West Virginia’s trade would go from Baltimore to Staunton; and thus a 
railroads built by Virginia, for her own advantages, would enure to that 
of a powerful competitor. This state of things throws the burden of mak- 
ing the road exclusively upon old Virginia—a burden far beyond her ex- 
elusive abilities. The proposed road will, moreover, come in competition 
on the Ohio with all the great railways leading due east from the Ohio 
Valley, and therefore does not present peculiar advantages sufficiently 
strong to tempt private capitalists into undertaking so great a length of 
costly work. 

A policy which might have been eminently wise and masterly for the 
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imperial Virginia of Washington’s and Marshall's day may therefore, now 
that she is so sadly shorn of territory, be chimerical in the extreme. The 
less thoughtful mind of Virginia still looks, however, to a connection with 
the Ohio, on the old traditionary route and plan, heedless of the mournful 
change of circumstances to which I haye adverted. But a very strong 
current of feeling and of opinion has begun to set in a different direction. 
This later opinion considers, that as the substitution of railroads for canals 
has rendered it no longer necessary to adhere to the line of water-courses 
in constructing public works, therefore Virginia may, by extending her 
present system of railroads to the extreme southwestern corner of the 
State at Cumberland Gap, reach the central region of the Mississippi Val- 
ley, at and below the mouth of the Ohio, by a junction at the Gap, with 
roads through Kentucky on one hand and roads through Tennessee on 
the other, terminating on the Mississippi river, near the parallel line of 
86° 30’, due west from Norfolk. 


I.—THE CONTINENTAL RELATIONS OF THE VIRGINIA AND KENTUCKY 
RAILROAD. 


In pursuance of this idea, the Virginia and Kentucky Railroad was pro- 
jected, which will prolong the Virginia and Tennessee Railroad, now run- 
ning from Lynchburg to Bristol, due westward, to Cumberland Gap. The 
projected road is important in two relations, viz. : first, as part of a con- 
tinental railway line connecting the Ohio and Mississippi rivers with the 
Virginia seaboard ; and 2d, as a necessary agency to the development of 
the mineral and mechanical resources of Virginia. I shall speak first of 
its general, and after that, of its local importance. 

History of this road.—In 1853, the General Assembly of Virginia char- 
tered a company for the construction of this improvement, and testified its 
estimation of its importance by appropriating one million and a-half dol- 
lars to its capital stock from the State Treasury. The appropriation was 
made conditional upon the adoption of such measures in Kentucky as 
would ensure the continuation of the line through that State to the Ohio 
and Mississippi rivers. 

This and other causes produced a delay in the organization of the com- 
pany until shortly before the commencement of the war, at which time the 
company had graded between ten and twenty miles of the road. The war, 
of course, put an end to operations, and-it has only been within the past 
year that the company bas been reorganized, and measures instituted for 
reorganizing its finances and resuming the construction of the road. 

Its relations to the railroad system of Virginia.—The Virginia and Ken- 
tucky Railroad will be important to the railroad system of Virginia, by 
bringing it into connection at Cumberland Gap with the roads of the 
west, over the shortest distance and with the smallest outlay of money 
now practicable. The whole system of Virginia roads is connected with 
the Virginia and Tennessee Railroad running from Lynchburg to Bristol. 
At Lynchburg this great artery of Southwest Virginia feeds with its 
abundant and increasing trade the canal, the South-side Railroad and the 
Orange and Alexandria Railroad; and these three works severally con- 
nect with the Danville road; with all the roads that leave Petersburg ; 
with the roads which diverge from Richmond, and with the Virginia 
central road at Charlottesville and Gordonsville. There is not an impor- 
tant public work in Virginia that does not derive a greater or less benefit 
from the trade of the Virginia and Tennessee Railroad discharged at 
Lynchburg. A heavy trade brought hy the Virginia and Kentucky road 
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to Bristol, and borne on by the Virginia and Tennessee road to Lynch- 
burg, would be disseminated in greater or less proportions along all the 
great improvements of Virginia, imparting prosperity to every interest. 

Its relations to the railroad system of Kentucky.—A system of railroads 
similar to that of Virginia exists in Kentucky. Louisville has now a 
completed railway communication with Crab Orchard, Lincoln county. 
The graduation is still in progress for an extension of this road to London 
in Laurel gounty ; and the route thence to Cumberland Gap, one hundred 
and fifty-four miles, is under survey. Cincinnati has a road running from 
Covington, through Lexington, to Nicholasville, Kentucky. Thence to 
Danville, twenty-two miles, the rosd is graded and ready for the super- 
structure. And Danville lies only five miles distant from the road above 
mentioned, running from Louisville to the Cumberland Gap. Thus both 
Louisville and Cincinnati will in all probability be in communication 
with Cumberland Gap by the time that the Virginia road shall reach there. 
The link of road between Bristol and Cumberland Gap is therefore the 
only one remaining to be provided for, in order to place Richmond and 
Norfolk in continuous railway connection with Cincinnati and Louisville. 

Comparative distances between great centres of trade.—The distance from 
Bristol to Cumberland Gap can be accomplished in ninety-three miles ; but 
considerations connected with the minerals of the country on the line, 
make it desirable to place the road on a route which will lengthen it to 
ninety-six miles. The distances’of Louisville, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Paul 
and Cairo, to different points on_the seaboard, are as follows : 


From Louisville to New York...........6 cee ceeeeeee cess 1,065 miles 
. % RG anise ss aeaehe cs gadens Fabs eee 730“ 
95 * Virginia Capes via Baltimore......... .-. “ier 
“ Norfolk via Cumberland Gap............. 714 * 
* . City Point on James River........ ...... 644 “ 
e ss West Point on York River oia Richmond 
and Air Line Road from Lynchburg te 
Bre Tae Te re aan a: rae 649 “ 


What is thus shown of Louisville, holds equally true of St. Louis, and 
all points northwest and southwest of Louisville. 


From Cincinaatl to ew Woe. 4.5.65 c eee ccewacseees 925 miles 
~ “ oid aa aa bes o.9s paw wan c's ‘ 590 * 
. Virginia Capes via Baltimore.......... 765 “ 
“ 5 Norfolk via Cumberland Gap. ......... ™ .“ 
6 ss fe Br eS re 651 “ 
¥ _ West Point oia Richmond.... ........ 656 “ 
From Chicago to New York.... ......-...-- L's lena s qanee 958 miles 
? Norfolk via Cumberland Gap............. 1,003 “ 
* ” Rs Bee oe Be er oe ee 928 * 

* as Wes DOOR aay cris Kod suse 02s COL i pues 933 
From St. Paul to New York ..............c0e0e.seceeeed «. 1,410 miles 
™ - Norfolk cia Cumberland Gap...... se 1,464 “ 

34 “ CS Ta bs asin 6s vee cp twas >see 1,394 * 

“ “ Wala uae one eps She spn me bbs 00 0 ou 1,399 “ - 
Pe eS a ee ee eee 1,200 “ 
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Advantages of the Cumberland Gap Line, to the cities of Cincinnati, Louis- 
ville and St. Lowis.—These tables of distances present to the eye in the 
most compendious form the importance to the trade {of the West, of 
the line of railway of which the Virginia and Kentucky Railroad is a 

art. In presenting them, however, I must not be understood, as advanc- 
ing the proposition, that Vincinnati, or Chicago, or Louisville, or St. Lou- 
is will come to Norfolk as a market, in preference to New York merely 
on account of the shorter route thus presented. But the importance of 
this Southern line will be primarily due to the fact, that the great lines 
of trade and travel which now lead from the valley of the Ohio and the 
Northwest, to the Northern seaboard, are so crowded with trade in the 
warm season, and so encumbered both with trade and ice in the cold 
months, when the rivers, the lakes and the canals are closed, as greatly 
to embarrass the western cities in ferwarding their produce to market. 
It has thus become a desideratum with those cities to devise some means 
of getting to New York by a side entrance, so to speak. The opening 
of this new line will give to Cincinnati, Louisville, and St. Louis the 
great advantage of access to New York over a route, which will never 
be clogged with ice; which presents easier grades than any of the great 
lines that cross the Alleghanies; and which, though it also will doubt- 
less be crowded with trade, will be occupied by a trade exclusively their 
own. The maximum grades on the several lines are as follows: 


Pennsylvania Central Railroad.................. 100 feet to the mile. 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad.................... —— ea 
Lynchburg, Bristol and Cumberland Gap Railroad. 68 “ “ “ 
Blue Ridge (S. C.) Railroad. ..............0..04.. wee « Ss « 


The cities in question will have the great advantage over those on the 
lakes of monopolizing the use of this line. At first, indeed, the Virginia 
cities on the seaboard will derive little advan.age from a trade passing 
rapidly through their environs to New York. But when once a vast 
stream of trade begins to flow along this channel, it will not belong before 
another step will be taken. Instead of going to Europe by way of New 
York, from Norfolk, it will prefer to escape the high charges and encum- 
bered warehouses of the overgrown city,-and go to Europe by the direct 


ocean passage.. 
Two direct connections in prospect from Cumberland Gap to the Mis- 


sissippi river. 

The importance of the Virginia and ‘Kentucky railroad is still further 
increased by two enterprises, which I will here mention. The first is, the 
construction of a railroad which is about to be undertaken from Eliza- 
beth town on the Louisville and Nashville road,in Hardin county, Ken- 
tucky ; due westward across the mouth of the Tennessee river at Paducah, 
to the mouth of the Ohio river at Cairo. This will be simply an extension 
of the Cumberland Gap and Louisville road to Cairo, and the Mississippi ; 
and will connect Norfolk with the mouth of the Ohio by continuous rail- 
way. 

. if he other enterprise’alluded to, is the construction of a railroad east- 
ward from Nashville into East Tennessee, which I trust will be kept well 
northward, and be brought to Jacksboro; connecting there with a railroad 
which is to be made from Cumberland Gap to Knoxville. From Nashville 
to Hickman on the Mississippi river, near the line of Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee, a railroad, which has been long in progress, is now completed, or 
nearly completed. The State of Tennessee has made appropriations 
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amounting to some fifteen thousand dollars per mile to the proposed road 
eastward from Nashville, and its merits have been so forcibly portrayed in 
a former number of this periodical by its distinguished President, Mr. De 
Bow, that I need not enlarge on the subject. This most important road 
will make a continuous railway from Hickman via Nashville to Cumber- 
land, near the parallel line of 36° 30’. 

This latter, with the Kentucky road to Cairo, will form two direct 
railways, converging from the Mississippi upon Cumberland Gap ; and, 
by means of the Virginia and Kentucky Railroad, will give new import- 
ance to Norfolk and the eastern Virginia harbors. 


The transcendant excellence of these Eastern Virginia Harbors, 


Norfolk is beyond dispute the most admirable seaport on the Atlantic 
coast; and Cairo and Hickman, in about the same latitude, are at the 
great centre of the Mississippi Valley. A study of the map will show 
that the junction of the Ohio and Mississippi rivers is the grand converging 
point of the trade of the Kansas, Nebraska, Missouri, Des Moines, Missis- 
sippi, Illinois, Ohio, Cumberland, and Tennessee rivers—the geographical 
centre of their trade, and the converging and diverging focus of full five 
thousand miles of inland steamboat navigation—a vastly greater amount 
of navigation than concentrates at any other gathering point in the world. 
So, likewise, Norfolk is the great central seaport of the Atlantic; midway 
between the Canadas and the West Indies; on the finest, most convenient, 
safe and capacious harbor on this continent; open at all periods of the 
year ; accessible from any point with any wind; and better calculated for 
a mighty trade than any harbor in the world. Of this city and harbor, 
Lieutenant Maury,* the highest authority on these subjects, thus wrote, 


long ago: 


“ As to the natural advantages of position, depth of water, and accessibility by 
land and sea, Norfolk has no competitor among the seaport towns, of the Atlantic. 
Midway the Atlantic coast line of the United States, Norfolk is the most convenient, 
because the most central point where the produce of the interior may be co!lected, 
and whence it may be distributed, north and south, right and left, among the mar- 
kets of the seaboard ; its climateis delightful. It is exactly of that happy middle 
temperature where the frosts of the North bite not, and where the pestilence of the 
South walketh not. Its harbor is commodious, aod as safe as-can be, It is never 
blocked up with ice, and as to the egress and ingress between it and the sea, it pos- 
sesses all the facilities that the mariner himself could desire. It has the double ad- 
vantage of an outer and inner harbor. The river harbor is as smooth as any mill- 

nd ; in it vessels lie with the most perfect security, where every natural facility 
imaginable is offered for lading and unlading. Being ready for sea, the outward 
bound trader dropping down from his snug mooring, and approaching the sea, finds 
storm raging from the outside. Tbe outer barbor then affords a shelter until the 
fury of the gale is spent, when the white-winged messenger trips her anchor, trims 
to the breeze, and goes forth, rejoicing on her way, to the haven where she would 
be. Moreover, the prevailing winds in the parallel of Norfolk are westerly winds, 
which are fair for coasting, and for going seaward in any direction. A little to the 
south of that parallel, you find the northeast trades, which are fair winds for the 
inward bound Norfolk vessel. Then there is the Gulf Stream—that mighty river in 
the ocean—upon the verge of which Norfolk stands. It flows up with a current which 
without the help of sweeps, sails, or steam, will carry the European bound vessel 
out of Norfolk at the rate of nearly one hundred miles a day, directly on her course 
Then at the sides of this, and counter to it, are eddies which favour the same vessel 
on her return to Norfolk. These hawse her along and shorten her voyage by many 
amile. Such are the natural advantages of Norfolk seaward.” 


But these are not all the advantages of Norfolk, or of the eastern har- 
bors of Virginia, as receptacles of a continental commerce. The trade of 


* I employ the title by which he is best known to science, 
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the west is growing into such irmmense proportions as imperatively to 
require the opening of the shortest and most direct lines of transit. In 
the infancy of the west, and during the sparsity of settlements and the 
scarcity of capital, its trade was susceptible of control, and could be 
diverted from its natural and most direct channels by artificial means, 
But the case is now changed. The shortest lines of transit must be 
sought and will be preferred; and this, not only with reference to the 
land transit, but to the ocean passage. 

In regard to the pissages of the ocean, it is to be observed, that the old 
routes of steam navigation have been modified with the progress of im- 
provement in steam naval architecture. At first, the narrowest passages 
of the Atlantic were sought; and, as both Liverpool and Halifax were 
British ports, British steamers enjoyed almost a monopoly of ocean steam 
navigation. But of late years, this state of things has changed. Steam 
naval architecture: has been carried to such perfection, that the great 
vessels no longer httg the shore of either continent until reaching the 
narrowest passages, before striking out upon the main; but boldly steam 
forth directly into mid-ocean, regardless of the breadth of the passage, 
pursuing the most direct lines of transit. The direct passage from New 
York is preferred to the circuitous one which took Halifax in the way; 
and the broad passage from Norfolk to Liverpool inspires no more awe 
than the narrow one from Newfoundland to the Irish cliffs. 

But the case does not continue the same with respect to seaports south 
of Norfoik. Indeed, the general course of ocean winds and currents 
renders a northward curve, even in the passage from Norfolk to Europe, 
desirable, and sometimes necessary, for both sailing vessels and steamers. 
In the admirable charts of navigation prepared by Lieut. Maury, and 
published in his “Sailing Directions,” the truth of this observation is 
plainly presented to the eye, and it is made perfectly obvious that the 
trade of all ports of the United States south of Norfolk must coast the 
continent until it reaches the latitude of that city before striking out 
across the main. Even if the trade of the Mississippi Valley could reach 
seaports south of Norfolk by a shorter overland route than the route to 
Norfolk, it would gain nothing by going to those southern ports, for the 
reason, that after embarking upon the ocean, it would still have virtually 
to pass Norfolk on its passage to Europe. Norfolk, therefore, possesses 
over all northern seaports the advantage of being nearer by overland route to 
the centres of Western trade ; and possesses, over all southern seaports, the 
advantage of being nearer by the ocean routes to all European ports. 

What is here said of Norfolk holds true of any point on the waters 
adjacent to Hampton Roads; and applies as well to West Point and City 
Point. I speak of Norfolk alone, simply because it is more prominently 
before the public mind. Hickman and Cairo being at the centre of 
Western trade, and Norfolk the most eligible seaport for its shipment 
abroad ; the two former connected with the system of railroads in Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky ; and the other with the system in Virginia, I can 
conceive of no work more important in its continental relations than the 
Virgivia and Kentucky Railroad. 

But we have other harbors in Virginia which proudly dispute the 
palm of excellence even with peerless Norfolk. Where can a more 
beautiful natural harbor be found in the world than is presented by that 
grand old historic river, York; for its whole course of sixty miles up 
from the Bay, to West Point at the junction of the Pamunky and Mat-ta- 
po-ni rivers? To West Point, a fine railroad leads down, straight as an 
arrow, from Richmond, thirty-eight miles long. In his special report 
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made by Lieutenant Maury to the Richmond and York River Railroad 
Company ten or more years ago, that eminent nautical authority spoke as 
follows of the harbor of West Point :— 


“From West Point there is water enough to pass right out to sea any merchant 
ship in the country, except the “Great Republic.” Two or three miles below the 
Point is a bar of soft mud, with eighteen and three-quarter feet at low water, It is 
estimated that a vessel with the force of the wind alone, may easily plough through 
this mud to the depth of twelve or eighteen inches ; suppose we say fifteen inches. 
This will make a draft of twenty feet available under canvass at dead low water, 
with a rise of three feet in the tide. The keel of a large ship is from twenty to 
twenty-three inches deep by fifteen inches thick, all of which no doubt can be 
dragged with steam straight over the bar, which gives it for large clippers a prac- 
tical tug capacity of at least twenty-one feet at low, and twenty-five feet at high 
water, Tie effect of the requisite wharves for the accommodation of the shipping, 
would be to scour out this bar; and of ships passing through it, the effect would be 
to wear it way, So I consider it capable of passing any vessel that the business of 
commerce shall require of it. But eighteen and three-quarter feet at low water, is 
four feet more than the Mississippi admits to New Orleans without ploughing, and 
two feet more than can be dragged through the mud on its bars, It is more, by two 
feet at least, than Baltimore, and, practically, as much as Philadelphia can boast of. 
It will admit vessels that cannot go to Wilmington, Charleston, Savannah, Mobile, 
Galveston, or any other place of trade south of Virginia, either along our Atlantic 
or Gulf coast. At low water, but eleven feet can be carried into Liverpool, and but 
seven feet up to London Docks. At the two last-named ports the rise of the tide is 
twelve to twenty feet; but ata mean your West Point beats them both, and with 
its soft mud is superior to the twenty-one feet of the Sandy Hook bar, with its hard 
sand and heave of the sea, 

“The difficulties on this score, with the dangers of thumping, served at times 
both to delay and damage vessels trading to New York, before the discovery b 
Lieutenant Gedney, some twenty years ago, of a channel with deeper water. Ail 
these cities have flourished and grown great with less practical draught for ships at 
low water than that offered at the terminus of this road. The depth of water on 
Goff’s bar, the softness of the mud upon it, and the smoothness of the water on 
York river, even in the roughest times, all combine to make West Point the most 
accessible of ports, Owing to this combination of advantages, it will be found, 
whenever the question comes to be tested ¢ experience, that in the long run, ves- 
sels will, so far as Goff’s bar ‘is concerned, have less difficulty in passing to and fro 
between West Point and the bay, than they have in clearing the capes of Virginia, 
on account of gales, It is not uncommon to see a fleet of vessels lying weather- 
bound in Hampton Roads or Lynn Haven Bay, and waiting for days before the wind 
will let them loose. 

“ West Point being between the two rivers that form the York, has also the 
advantage of doukle wharfage. On the Mat-ta-po-ni side, there is ample water and 
perfect shelter for coasters, steamers, and all light craft; while on the other, there 
are good accommodations for the largest Indiamen. Observe the advantage thus 
afforded. Vessels of light draught will not occupy the room in deep water which 
may be required for large vessels. Where the small craft will lie, there the water 
is the right depth for them, the wharves of easy construction, and the wharfage 
fees will be light. On the deep,side the water is not deeper than the large ships 
require it to be; consequently, in building wharves there, your engineer will not 
have to go to the expense of piling or filling a single foot in thejwaste spaces of deep 
water. This double water-front of West Point being so treated, your road, terminus 
and route, will afford all the conveniences for ingress and egress, loading and 
unloading, receiving, warehousing, and discharging, that can be desired.” 


In intimate connection with the subject of this Richmond and York 
River Railroad, I should here remark, that the city of Richmond is now 
engaged in effective measures for straightening the line of railroad con- 
necting her with Lynchburg, by what she calls an “ Air-Line Railroad,” 
which will reduce the distance by railway between the two cities to less 
than 100 miles; and the distance from Lynchburg, via railroad, to West 
Point, to less than 138 miles. 

_ The depths of water afforded by the channels of approach to the 
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several principal ports of the United States, at high water, are as fol- 
lows :— . 


de oe 27 feet. City Point on James River.. 18 feet. 
Philadelphia..............+ 6:4 Charleston......... Shaewran 15 to 18 feet. 
Bk Sa se eee a Savannah... .. es budbheetend’k 17 feet. 
Se i Pensacola ..... 2. .cccseeess Ste 
EE es ow Kin cocness .* PROUD 3550. ons vcageatubwede a * 

West Point on York River.. 24 “ New Orleans... ............ 15 to 18 feet. 


I must here leave this interesting branch of the subject, and pass to 
another even more important. I propose to offer a few remarks on 


IIL THE RELATIONS OF THE VIRGINIA AND KENTUCKY RAILROAD TO THE 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT OF VIRGINIA. 


As introductory to the subjeet of the industrial development of a lead- 
ing Southern State, I must be permitted to offer some general remarks of 
much general significance in the industrial crisis through which the South 


is now passing. 
ASCENDANCY OF MACHINERY OVER THE POWER OF SINEW AND MUSCLE. 


Our age is characterized by the grandest development of mechanical 
power ever known in the history of the human race. The machine-power 
of England and Wales is competent to perform the labor of nearly six 
hundred millions of men, and is probably greater in productive capacity 
than the labor-power of all the world besides, The machine-power of 
the United States, though growing with rapidity, does not exceed, I 4m 
led to believe, the labor-power of two hundred millions of men. I€ is 
owned, of course, almost entirely by the North. 

This mechanical power, wherever developed and wherever possessed, is 
placing the communities employing it, far in advance of others in wealth, 
population and political and financial power. This form of industrial 
energy began to take growth in England about one century ago; when 
that country was yet almost exclusively agricultural; when it exported 
largely of grain and imported largely of manufactures; when all its in- 
dustrial interests were in a languishing condition ; and when, consequently, 
it was too feeble to suppress a “ rebellion” represented by fifteen or twenty 
thousand soldiers under the command of George Washington. Abundant 
statistics are available to show that the agricultural communities of England 
haveadvanced since that time very slowly and inconsiderably, except, so far 
as they have been stimulated by the presence of manufacturers; and that 
the wonderful development of the island, in the intervening period, has 
occurred exclusively in its mining and manufacturing populations. So 
vast is the present capacity of Great Britain for production and for the 
execution of labor, that it can underbid the whole world besides in the sale 
of staple merchandize; and even the enterprising Northern States of 
America, notwithstanding the aid derived from the highest American 
tariff ever enforced, are in serious danger of experiencing a financial 
collapse, in consequence of an excess of imports over exports in their 
foreign trade ; an excess amounting to several hundred millions of dollars 
per annum. So completely does this tremendous machine-power secure 
to Great Britain the command of trade and the tribute of the world, that 
other countries will have to reverse their previously received axioms of 
political economy, in order to protect their industrial interests from the 
crushing competition of so colossal a power. 

The South has recently sustained the loss of the labor of four millions 
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of slaves, equal tothe labor-power of perhaps a million and a half of men. 
How inconsiderable is this loss compared with the power of hundreds of 
millions of men possessed by Great Britain and the North! And how 
suggestive are these facts of the means whereby we may repair the loss, 
and of the proper line of development and industry now to be pursued ! 


Agriculture need no longer be an exclusive pursuit at the South. 


In contemplating the miraculous advancement of England and the 
North, we are almost tempted to rejoice at the loss of a species of labor 
which compelled us in the South to adhere to agriculture as an exclusive 
occupation. Tne possession of millions of slaves, unskilled and unteach- 
able in the departmants of skilled labor, inexorably fixed upon us the yoke 
of Agriculture. This department of industry was, indeed, more produc- 
tive with us than it was in any other ef in the world; but its very 
profitableness was a heavy misfortune. It led us to cultivate our soils too 
severely ; and fixed us in the habits of investing the profits which we 
made in the purchase of fresh lands and more slaves, There was thus a 
continual drain of slaves to the new cotton and sugar States from the 
older ones east and north; and this very withdrawal of population from a 
comfortable, happy and therefore prolific race of people, rendered it more 
prolific still. The owners of negroes in the Carolinas and Virginia could 
not repress this re-productive tendency in a population so well conditioned, 
by the process employed with the brutes; and the very fact that the com- 
fortable and contented condition of the slave race resulted in a rapid 
increase of its numbers, entailed upon the older Southern States the 
reproach of slave-breeding communities. The population of the negroes 
increased according as their condition was comfortable; and this very 
increase compelled us to increase the area of the lands cultivated, and to 
unduly extend our agricultural operations, at the same time that it pre- 
vented our embarking in those mechanical enterprises and avocations which 
would have placed us abreast of other communities in the development 


of power and wealth. 
Weare now able to Multiply our Productive Power. 


The case, however, is now changed. Hereafter, when a southern man 
makes profits of a few thonsand dollars, he will be unable to invest them 
in negroes; but may purchase a steam-engine and erect a factory. The 
same capital which would have purchased five negro men, will build a 
mill of seventy-five horse power, equivalent to the power of five hundred 
men; and thus, instead of having the labogof five men, he will command 
the productive energy of five hundred. We have at last, therefore, the 
prospect and possibility of a great, rapid and most enriching industrial 
development. We are released from our bondage toagriculture. We are 
emancipated from our servitude to the slave. We are at liberty to choose 
from aii the avocations of life, and a// the pursuits of industry, those 
most inviting to our various predilections and most promising of individual 
and public advancement. 

No longer bound to agricuiture as an exclusive pursuit, having now the 
free choice of industries, and full liberty to diversify our employments, 
it would be strange if we did not turn our thoughts to those advanced 
methods of industrial production which have rendered other communities 
so wealthy, so prosperous and so powerful; it would be strange if we did 
not call into our service the agency of steam and water, and those won- 
derful mechanical instrumentalities which multiply the power of produc- 
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tion and of labor ten, twenty and a hundred fold beyond the capacity of 
sinew and muscle, 


The Case of the Spanish American Republics. 


If we fail to retrieve our misfortunes by efforts in this direction, we are 
in danger of suffering a serious political, industrial and social relapse, from 
the paralyzing shock which southern society has lately sustained. Ex- 
amples are not wanting on this continent of the fate which threatens com- 
munities that have rashly struck down their labor-systems, emancipated 
their slaves, and reduced all colors of men to the same social and political 
level. On the achievement of their independence, the Spanish American 
Republics, in a blind enthusiasm for liberty, destroyed their labor power, 
and converted a million of prosperous, happy and profitable slaves, into a 
vast horde of squalid vagabonds. These States have never been able to 
recover from the enormous folly. The climate interdicts the labor of 
whites, and voluntary black labor has proved less productive in practice 
than in theory. For the want of labor, the very garden spots of the 
earth have been converted into a dreary,and hopeless waste. Let us be 
warned by their fate, and employ timely measures to escape it. Let the 
people of Virginia rejoice that their commonwealth possesses all the means, 
resources and conditions of industrial development which are necessary, 
not only to compensate her recent losses and misfortunes, but in time to 
place her among the foremost modern States in wealth, prosperity and 
progress. But what are the conditions and resources necessary to the 
success of a State in the highest forms of industrial development ? 


The Mechanical Power of England is due to Superior and Abundant Coal 
and Iron. 


The machine-power of England and Wales is represented by statistical 
writers to amount in the aggregate to a horse-power of 83,000,000. As 
every horse-power of steam machinery gives a labor-power equivalent to 
that of seven men, the machine-power of these countries equals the labor- 
power of 581,000,000 of men. Ail the other countries of the world 
together, scarcely possess a power for labor exceeding this; and it isa 
most interesting and important enquiry to learn what the agencies are 
which have produced so great a power. I will quote from late English 
writers some extracts which abundantly account for this extraordinary 
growth of machinery in England and Wales. 

One of the ablest of these writers (Jevons*) ascribes the prosperity and 
material power of England to t¥o causes, viz : 


“J. The cheapness and excellence of her coals; and 2. The proximity of ber 
coals, iron ores, and fluxes (limestones) to each other. ; 

“ As the source of steam and iron, coal is all-powerful. This age has been called 
the Iron Age, and it is true that iron is the material of our great mechanical novel- 
_ ties. It is the fuloram and lever of our great works, while steam is the motive 

power. But coal alone can command in sufficient abundance either the iron or the 
steam; and coal, therefore, commands this age. It stands above all commodities. 
It is the material energy of the country—the universal aid—the factor in every- 
thing. With coal, almost any feat is possible or easy; without it, we are thrown 
back into the laborious poverty of early times.” 


Another English writer (Scrivenor) says: 


‘*The great superiority of the English iron manufacture has generally been con- 
sidered to consist in having all the materials necessary to the manufacture, found 


* Author of an able volume on the coal question. 
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on, io immediately in the neighborhood of, the very spot where the furnaces are 
erected.” 


And still another English writer (Blackwell), while asserting that “in 
no other countries does this proximity of iron ore and coal exist to the 
same extent as in England,” goes on to describe how the railroad, which 
is itself the creation of iron and coal, fosters these two miglity interests, 
by bringing the two minerals together. 

Professor Page, the learned English geologist, enforces these truths in 
more elevated and eloquent language : 


“So long as man depends upon the forests for his fuel, his mastery over the 
metals is limited, and his mechanical appliances restricted. But when he has once 
learned the uses of coal, and can obtain it in fair supplies, his metal-working 
powers expand; and his forges, factories, steam-engines, steamships, gas-works, 
railroads, and electric telegraphs, become the necessary developments of this new, 
acquirement. Once acquainted with these and similar appliances, man takes a stand on 
a higher platform, gains new ascendancy over the powers of nature, and overcomes, 
in a great measure, the obstacles which time and nature opposed to his operations. 
. . » Asa nation, we cannot too highly exalt the importance of our coal-fields ; 
our mechanical, manufacturing and commercial greatness, is intimately bound up 
with their existence. . . A high degree of civilization, as the histories of 
ancient nationalities demonstrate, may be attained without the possession of coal- 
fields; bat the peculiar phases of civilization, in all that relates to mechanical 
appliances, manufactures, locomotion, and inter-communication, are the direct 
resulis of coal and iron. The fine arts, literature, philosophy, social refinement, 
and political institutions have existed, and may yet exist, where coal-fields are 
unknown ; but that machine power which coal and iron have put into the hands of 
man to subdue the forces of nature, and thereby promote the wider advancement of 
his race, intellectually as well as materially, is a thing dependent alone upon the 
existence of a coal formation. There is no artificial source of heat so compact, so 
portable, so safe, and so readily available as coal; no substance so adaptive, so 
strong, and so enduring as iron. These two substances, coal and iron, have been 
the main factors in all recent progress; and that which most broadly distinguishes 
the Britain of the present, from the Britain of the preceding centuries, is the ex- 
tended and extending use of these substances through the instrumentality of the 
steam-engine.” 


I need add nothing to the utterances of these eminent British authori- 
ties, in enforcement of the proposition that modern States cannot keep 
abreast of the times in these wonderful movements, without possessing 
abundant stores of the finer qualities of iron and coal, lying in accessible 
and favorable positions for their employment. I will simply cite a few 
facts in corroboration of the declarations of these writers. Before the 
successful use of pit-coal in smelting iron, the production of pig-iron in 
England was (in 1788) only 68,000 tons in the year. Since then the pro- 
duction has grown, in 1806, to 258,206 tons; in 1854, to 3,069,838 tons; 
and in 1865, to 5,000,000 tons. Before the impetus was given to mannu- 
factures by this important discovery, England was agricultural, and 
exported grain; since then she has been a yearly increasing importer of 
grain. Her average annual exportation of wheat in the decade closing 
with 1750 was 3,027,616 bushels. In the decade which ended with 1860, 
her average annual importation of wheat was 40,250,128 bushels; the 
miraculous growth of her manufacturing populations far outstripping her 
agricultural capacity of production. The prosperity and wealth of Eng- 
land are now a proverb. But before she successfully applied pit-coal to 
the production of iron and to the development of manufactures, the 
languishing condition of all branches of British industry was the source 
of constant complaint. When Andrew Yarranton went to Holland 
towards the close of the seventeenth century, to make discoveries of useful 
manufactures, he said it was because in England 
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** People confess they are sick, that trade is in a consumption, and the whole 
nation languishes.” 


His biographer adds: 


“The Dutch were then the hardest working and the most thriving people in 
Europe. They werg manufacturers and carriers for the world. Their fleets floated 
on every known sea; and their herring-busses swarmed along our coasts as far 
north as the Hebrides. They supplied our markets with fish caught in sight of our 
own shores, while our own coasting population stood idly looking on.” 


In short, England, before learning to apply her coal to the production 
of iron, was in a condition of industrial paralysis similar to that now 
afflicting the South; though her misfortunes could not be ascribed to the 
convenient and stereotyped scape-grace of slavery. 


Tron and coal in Southwestern Virginia. 


I come now to speak of the supplies of iron and coal in Southwestern 
Virginia. The whole of that region, from the county of Rockbridge to 
the Tennessee line, and from the Blue Ridge to West Virginia, abounds 
in iron ores, or what the geologists call iron-stones, which produce metals 
proved by the severest tests to be of the finest qualities. There are other 
regions of country which contain larger deposits of the coarser ores in 

asses; but no country in the world exceeds Southwestern Virginia in 
the quantity it possesses of the better iron ores. Of the many mountain 
ranges which distinguish the topography of that country, there is not 
one which does not embosom large deposits of the most valuable iron 
ores, They are found in all the usual forms of deposit throughout that 
region. The qualities and quantities of these ores are attracting much 
attention, and are rapidly becoming the subjects of heavy investments 
from Pennsylvania and the North. A full Tetnttotion of the character 
and extent of these ores would unduly extend this paper. 

Turning to coal, it is unfortunate that its deposits are not distributed so 

nerally as iron over that much favored portion of Virginia. Although 
iron exists throughout the carboniferous — of that country, it is not 
true, conversely, that coal exists throughout the iron territory. Along 
the whole eastern valley, from Rockbridge to Bristol, in every part of the 
country traversed by the Virginia and Tennessee Railroad, the iron-mak- 
ers are now obliged to depend upon wood for fuel. In all that stretch 
of country there is no true coal ; there is nothing but here and there thin 
veins of accidental coal, lying outside of the true coal formations, serv- 
ing only the vicious purpose of exciting expectations that can never be 
realized. The great coal measures of the trans-Alleghany slope do not 
extend as far eastward, but are geologically bounded by the Cumberland 
Mountain running up from Cumberland Gap, and by the Stone Mountain 
and Sandy Ridge, which branch off into the counties of Lee, Wise, Scott, 
Buchanan, Russel and Tazewell. These ridges form the eastern rim of 
a high plateau or table-land in the true carboniferous formation, filled 
with coal. It is only in that coal basin which embraces so large a portion 
of the States lying between the Mississippi River and the Alleghany 
Mountains that true coals are found, in quantities and qualities the same 
as are met with on the Kenawha River, near Charleston, and in the vicin- 
ity of Pittsburg. 
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West Virginia took with her 15,900 square miles of Virginia's coal 
measures. 


The fact has not yet attracted much public notice in Virginia, that the 
new State of West Virginia came near depriving Virginia of all her coal 
measures, She took with her 15,900 square miles of the finest coal meas- 
ures in the world, embracing an ave thickness of coal not less than 
twenty-five feet in the aggregate; leaving to Virginia no portion of her 
magnificent carboniferous domain except the triangle of territory em- 
bracing parts of the six extreme southwestern counties above mentioned, 
not more than 2,000 square miles in extent. It is needless for me to des- 
cribe the quality and quantity of coal found in this important triangle of 
territory, its carboniferous characteristics being precisely the same as those 
of the portions of this same great coul basin that have been more mi- 
nutely explored and reported upon by geologists. It is enough to say 
that its coals are the true bituminous and cannel coals; that the qualities 
are superlatively excellent, and that the quantity may be set down as in- 
exhaustible. 


This triangle of carboniferous territory is penetrated by the Virginia and 
Kentucky Railroad. 


This triangular territory, which is iron-bearing as well as coal-bearing, 
is cut off from the great iron region of the eastern valley before described 
by a high ridge of mountains, known for most of its course as the Chureh 
Mountain. Through this barrier there are but two low gaps affording 
easy passages for the coal, viz., the Big Moccasin Gap, 23 miles due west 
of Bristol, through which the main stem of the Virginia and Kentucky 
Railroad passes, reaching coal at a distance of 40 miles from Bristol ; and 
the Rocky Gap in Giles —_— through which a branch of the main road 
traversing the counties of Wise, Russell and Tazewell will pass to the 
Central-Depot, an important iron centre, on New River, reaching the true 
coals seventy-five miles from the Central Depot. 

The Virginia and Kentucky Railroad will thus be of incalculable value 
to Virginia in developing the coal measures through and along which it 
will pass, and bringing into juxtaposition with the iron ores on the line 
of the Virginia and Tennessee Railroad, coal of the best quality known 
to commerce and the arts. 


Virginia’s iron resources cannot be rendered available without the western 
coal nor without this railroad. 


At present, the valuable iron ores lying in the eastern valley which ex- 
tends from Bristol to the James River, are dependent upon wood alone as 
fuel. So long as this dependence exists, Virginia can never expect to man- 
ufacture more than a few thousand tons of coal per annum. But when 
she shall bring the coal to the iron, or the iron to the coal, or bring a rail- 
road to both where they lie contiguously (as they do on the Virginia and 
Kentucky Railroad), capital and enterprise will embark extensively in the 
manufacture, and instead of producipg thousands of tons, she will pro- 
duce hundreds of thousands of tons in the year. 

Although England now produces 5,000,000 of tons of iron per annum, 
there are but two inconsiderable furnaces that use wood as fuel. In Penn- 
sylvania, where the production of iron is a little sbort of 1,000,000 tons 
in the year, the disproportion between furnaces using wood and those 
using coal is almost as great. They have more extensive deposits of iron 
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ore in Southwestern Virginia than they have in Pennsylvania; and if we 
were asked why, notwithstanding, they have so feeble an iron interest 
and sw few furnaces there, the true answer would be that they have not 
brought their excellent coals into requisition. 

The office of the Virginia and Kentucky Railroad will be to perform 
this function. It will give a value to the iron ores of the eastern valley 
that they have never had and can never have without true coal. It will 
also develop the valuable iron ores of the Clinch end Powell Valleys—a 
country fulfilling all the conditions which have been described as essen- 
tial to profitable manufactures, in possessing coal, ironstone and limestone 
everywhere in close proximity. 

Virginia, by recent events, has sustained two great losses. She has 
lost her system of agricultural labor, and she has lost 15,900 square miles 
of the most valuable coal measures in the world—coal measures which, 
in years past, she has expended many millions of dollars in misdirected 
efforts to reach. The development of these coal supplies, in connection 
with iron, would have soon compensated the loss of slaves and placed her 
again in the foremost rank of wealthy, prosperous and powerful States. 
But let her sons rejoice that all is not lost. Let them felicitate themselves 
that she still possesses boundless supplies of the two master minerals of 
modern civilization, and that no further effort is required of their still 
vigorous commonwealth than the making, at an expense infinitely less 
than the advantages it will bestow, of a single additional railroad. 





DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 
GREAT COMMERCIAL ADVANTAGES OF NORFOLK. 


Ir is now said that a line of steamers between Norfolk and Europe has 
been inaugurated, thus carrying out in part the conception of our old friend, 
Dudley Mann. A cotemporary remarks: 

In 1787 Mr. Jefferson wrote that, of some places “ the Jaws have said there 
shall be towns, but Watwre has said there shall not, and they remain un- 
worthy of enumeration. Norfolk will probably be the emporium for all the 
trade of the Chesapeake Bay and its waters, and a canal of eight or ten miles 
will bring to it all ti hat of Albemarle Sound and its waters. Secondary to 
this place are the towns at the head of the tide waters, to wit: Petersburg, 
Richmond, Newcastle on York river, Alexandria, and Baltimore. From these 
the distribution will be to subordinate situations in the country. Accidental 
circumstances, however, may control the indications of nature, and in no in- 
stance do they do.it more frequently tham in the rise and fall of towns.” 

When the great Virginian wrote, Norfolk contained about six thousand 
inhabitants. That was eighty years ago. The population now is perhaps 
less than 20,000. In 1860 it was a little upwards of 15,000, and the increase 
of the decade from 1850 was about 9 per cent. only. Mr. Jefferson's “ acciden- 
tal circumstances ” have evidently controlled “ the indications of nature.” 

Notwithstanding, however, the melancholy facts which appear when we 
reflect upon her relative natural advantages we give no place to despondency, 
but hope on, and shall hope forever. We are encouraged in this by recent 
allusions to our position and its projected connection with the great West 
by means of contemplated Railroads, to some of which references we have 
recently oo ublicity. And now we have before us a communication in 
the New imes of the same character, and illustrative of the advanta- 
ges we oat over other Atlantic ports. The writer says,a direct road from 
Cincinnati to Norfolk would have been probably accomplished by this time 
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but for the war. The Cincinnati and Norfolk Road, if completed, must pro- 
duce great results. The products of the West would be at once carried di- 
rectly to Virginia, North and South Carolina, and Norfolk would surely be- 
come a large market for the goods of Europe and the West Indies, needed 
in the West. The process might be slow, but it would be inevitable. 

A straight line from Norfolk to Cincinnati demonstrates that Norfolk is the 
shortest or nearest point on the Atlantic to the Queen of the West, and they are 
the very points that 6 to be connected. The four great barbors on the 
Atlantic are Newport, New York, Norfolk,and Pensacola. Norfolk is equal to 
to either, and Charleston inferior. There is not a harbor from Norfolk to Char- 
leston, it is said, which could be reached by a vessel drawing much more than 
eight feet water. The sally of the Ohio is 950 miles in length, and Cin- 
cinnati is near the centre. Toconnect it with Norfolk by a direct highway 
of commerce is an obvious need of the country. It would save immense los- 
ses by circuitous transportation, and give new vigor and impetus to the tra- 
vel between the South and West. Two-thirds of the entire line are alread 
made. In time a direct communication from Lynchb to Covington wi 
be built. ‘The next great step is the Covington and Ohio railroad. This 
work has passed into the hands of capitalists, who are to proceed immedi- 
ately to the completion of the road. The rest is easy. The Covington and 
Ohio road is to terminate at Point Pleasant, at the mouth of the Kenawha. 
The Marietta Railroad is thus tocomplete a branch from Hamden to the mouth 
of the Kenawha, only about thirty-five miles. And when the Covington 
and Ohio railroad is made, a direct line from Cincinnati is opened. This will 
be truely a central railroad—central to the west of the United States. The 
whole distance without the cut-offs, which will hereafter be made, will not 
be far from 650 miles, or 100 miles longer than it need be, but much nearer 
than from Cincinnati to any other peiut on the Atlantic, and making a large 
market for Western produce, which no other railroad now reaches. The coal 
depots of the Kenawha form another point of interest—and it is further 
said, by this correspondent, that there are parties in New York who are in- 
terested in the mines, and others in the Covington road. 

We have thus given the points of most interest to “ our common harbor,” 
which are more elaborated by this correspondent ; and notwithstanding the 
past and present, find much to encourage our hopes for the future. 

A bright day is doubtless in store for us, which time and enterprise will 
duly develop, when the realization of the conjectures of Mr. Jefferson, based 
upon the indications of nature, will be experienced, and “ Norfolk will be- 
come not only the emporium for all the trade of the Chesapeake and of Albe- 
marle Sound,” but, as the intelligent correspondent of the Times remarks, 
“a large mart for the goods of Europe and the West Indies, needed in the 
West.” 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 
1—THE COTTON CROP—INDUCEMENTS TO IMMIGRANTS. 


J. H. Bowman, of Vicksburg, has written a letter upon this subject, 
which we recommend to the attention of Northern farmers who have means 
to invest. He says: 

WHY THE CROP FAILED. 

Cotton planting was conmmenced this year under all the disadvantages of 
disorganized labor, dilapidated improvements on plantations, buildings in 
many cases destroyed, fences gone, fields grown up with weeds and grass, 
neither stock nor farming utensils, provisions or forage on them—every- 
thing to be supplied ; good fresh cotton seed difficult to obtain, and selling 
high, which caused large quantities of old seed to be thrown on the market 
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that were unsound or had lost their vitality by age. The freedmen refused 
to contract till February and March ; the Poet omg were that prepara- 
tions for planting commenced very late ; ploughing was badly done, owing 
to the condition of the land, and the young, unbroken mules which were 
generally used. 

A very large portion of the crop was planted on four furrows thrown 
together hastily, leaving the middles unbroken. The winter months were 
unusually wet, but from the 1st of April till the 1st of June, it rained 
almost incessantly, making it impossible to use the pee hoe to advan- 
tage on the fields that had been planted. A large po of the crop was 
planted in May and June, from one to two months later than the usual time 
for planting. The early cotton on the 1st of June was smothered with 

and weeds, the plants stunted and unhealthy. The ground which 

ad been ploughed was packed and close, but a large portion remained 

unbroken ; cultivation was tedious and imperfect. As soon as the ground 

dried after this long rainy spell, it became so hard that neither plough nor 

hoe would penetrate it, except where it had been recently worked. The 

drouth, which commenced about the 1st of June, continued till the 20th of 
August, 

The cotton plant grows in a good season from eight to ten inches high 
by ist of June, from four to six feet hizh by Ist of August, with branches 
three feet long, all loaded with bolls, blossoms, squares or buds. It requires 
some rain while it is making stalk and fruiting. This year it had none ; 
but, growing in hard ground, without moisture, it did not reach half the 
usual size, and could not have the usual crop on it. In August the army 
worm made its appearance in a very large district of country, and stripped 
the cotton of its leaves. I will remark here, that in a season, when 
the cotton has been planted at the proper time, and well-cultivated, with a 
luxuriant growth, the army or cotton worm does not reduce the crop more 
than one-quarter. About the 20th of August the rains commenced again, 
and continued almost till the 20th of September, and were very general 
throughout the South. The large number of bolls which had come to 
maturity were prevented from opening, and rotted. Cotton hanging out of 
the bolls, or much of it, drop on the ground and was lost, and that 
remaining, sprouted the seed, thus giving the finishing blow to the planter’s 


prospect. 
THE ADVANTAGE OF PLANTING NEXT YEAR, 


Owing to the disasters of this year few planters will clear expenses, and 
but few will be able to plant next year without the aid of borrowed capital. 
Many will be discouraged and will quit ; and, altogether, the present pros- 
pect is, that less land will be planted than was this year. The consequence 
will be, labor will be cheaper and more abundant, plantations being in bet- 
ter repair and bétter condition for cultivation, with the freedmen generally 
on them, and stock inured to work, with farming implements ready for use, 
preparations for planting can be commenced the first of January, or sooner, 
and everything can be put in good order for making a full crop. Such a 
season as the past, planters of fifty years’ experience never saw before, and 
it is not likely to be followed by another very soon. The freedmen have 
worked better this year than was expected, and it is to be hoped they will 
improve as they learn to appreciate their obligations as hired laborers. The 
price of cotton will be higher owing to the failure of this crop, and the 
world will attribute our failure to the free labor and the army worm, and it 
will be as hard to convince it next year that we will make a large crop as 
it was this that we would make a small one. 


WHITE LABOR CAN PRODUCE COTTON—ITS PROFITS TO FAMILIES EMIGRA- 
TING TO THE COTTON STATES. 


After an experience of thirty years as a cotton planter, and abundant 
opportunities for observing white labor cultivating cotton, I feel no hesita- 
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tion in saying that white labor can produce cotton and enjoy good health, 
y a judicious course e it remunerative while undergoing 
acelimation. 

While persons emigrating to the South, by observing the following rules, 
can make a half crop the first year without much risk of sickness. 

In the months of April and May, the summer months, and September 
and October, they should go to their work before sunrise, taking before 
going out a cup of coffee or tea, or a light breakfast ; remain in the field till 

0 o’clock ; lay up from 10 to 4, and work the balance of the day. This 
would give about seven hours per day for work, in which they could culti- 
vate five acres of cotton and three of corn to the hand, beside raising vege- 
tables, poultry and stock. 

The outfit required for a family of seven, say husband and wife and five 
children, between the ages of ten and twenty years, would be as follows : 


Two medium-sized mules—cost about... ..........0ee0.05- 
One two-horse wagon and harness...........++e0eee00+. 00+ 125 
ya a Sige. See ee Pe 25 
Six ROG 665 ss ES PR Ainre Wis's 40-9 Ns Mbit Raat ecn%s 6 6 
oo eer rt ee eee odlitaa ei anes s<s 4 
One hundred and twenty bushels of corn for bread and forage. 120 
Bacon or pork............ <I SS Pee Pe Pere eee Ee 120 
Oe Saree OE Bes bis isin is Heda 0 cen Rws O8EK ie 20 
eee eee Pee nee eee ee eee nea 100 
Rent of forty acres of upland, $1 50 per acre............... 60 
DOU SSS. cand FE ot Hi celis en sh 6 Fee Ben ikea $880 
PRODUCTION. 

Twenty-five acres of cotton (hill land), 124 bales, at 35 cents, 

WOME. 66060. 4s Dilie die kee dike» ce Mittin aoe 00 $1,750 
Fifteen acres of corn, 25 bushels per acres, 375 bushels. 
RO: Dae WOR 5:6 4.540.055 vies 0 So eRe ai ee wen nae a news © 2,125 
RG IGE FON a i on 56bns 0.038 a9 sn oad 66k 2 HOMERED ee BAS © 1,245 


I would advise emigrants to go in companies. There are plantations of 
from 500 to 1,000 acres of cleared land, with good gins and house room for 
as many persons as can cultivate them. They can de hired or purchased at 
low prices. Stock of all kinds can be raised at small expense. The pas- 
turage is good, generally, nine months of the year, and even in the winter 
months cattle and hogs can live without the expense of feeding. After the 
first year a judicious and thrifty planter can raise double as much cotton as 
I have estimated for the first year, and make it nearly all clear gain. I have 
known in several instances, on the alluvial lands, white men to cultivate 
and gather fifteen bales of cotton to the hand. 


EMIGRATION OF ALL CLASSES DESIRED BY THE SOUTHERN PEOPLE. 


It is the wish of all intelligent Southern men, that all classes should emi- 
grate to the South. We would welcome the man of capital, the laboring 
man or the mechanic. I have a wide acquaintance in the South, with all 
classes, and Ido not know a man scarcely who would discourage emigra- 
tion. I can cite those who wish to come South to a hundred Northern men 
living in all directions from Vicksburg, Mississippi, some in Louisiana, 
others in the Yazoo Valley, on the Big Black River ; in fact, in almost every 
neighborhood, they are all living peacefully, unmolested and without fear 
of interruption. 

The intercourse between business men of the two sections, is almost 
invariably conducted with courtesy. There are no political meetings, stump 
speeches, or political preachers in the rural districts of the South, to create 
riots or disturbances. The old citizens are all engaged in some pursuit by 
which they hope to support their families or restore their shattered fortunes. 
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It is true, there is not much social intercourse between families of the two 
sections, and perhaps it is as well for the present that there should not be. 
Ladies are not always as prudent as men, and they might discuss subjects 
that would open the wounds of one section or the other, which are fast 
healing over, and only require the removal of irritating causes to be per- 
fectly cured. 


For the reliability of my statements, I will refer to Governor B.G. Hum- . 


phreys, of tor. Ex-Governor W. L. Sharkey, R. M. Johnston, Presi- 
dent Exchange , Columbia, 8. C., Dr. Stephen Duncan, late of Natchez, 
Mississippi, at present a resident of New York city, Dr. Morris Emanuel, 
President of the Southern Railroad, and General Samuel Thomas, late 
Assistant Commissary of Freedmen's Bureau for the State of Mississippi, 
now of Washington. 


8.—THE SUGAR INTERESTS OF LOUISIANA. 


It is remarkable how low sugar plantations are now selling. Twenty 
days since the valuable estate, fifty-eight miles above the city, right bank, 
containing 1,359 arpents, with fine, commodious dwelling-house, built of 
brick, an improvements, an extensive brick sugar-house with proven come 
complete, cabins for 80 laborers, was sold at $82,800. Terms, one-fourt 
cash ; balance one, two and three years. This estate made in 1859, an aver- 
age season, 250 hogsheads of sugar. Last Saturday there was sold, on ac- 
count of a succession, the Belle Point estate, forty me ms above the city, com- 
aaa over 2,500 arpents of the best of land, with the improvements, dwell- 
ng-house, sugar-house and dependencies, for $42,275. ere were made on 
this plantation in 1858, an average season, 296 hogsheads of sugar, and the 
usual quantity of molasses. These plantations brought good prices, com- 
pared to many sales in the country parishes by judicial decree or forced 
sheriff sales. The two plantations alluded to were worth before the war, 
with the negroes, fully $150,000 each, deducting the negroes they brought 
about one-fourth of their former value. As regards the measures for ohne 
sugar and cotton the coming year, the prospects are, we a to ony far 
from encouraging. Money and means, otherwise called capital and advan- 
ces, are wanting. There does not appear to be any prospect of relief or aid 
being realized. It will require about $25,000,000 in the way of loans to re- 
place the losses sustained by the sugar planting interests of Louisiana, to 

lace the several hundred plantations in good working condition, provided 
abor should be available. 
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EDUCATION OF THE FREEDMEN. 


We thank our excellent friend C. K. Marshall, of Vicksburg, Miss., for the 
annexed views which he sends us upon the subject of the Edjacation of the 
Freedmen and entirely agree with him in opinion. We would be glad to hear 
much oftener from this source. 


The education of the freedmen’s children in the common branches of learn- 
ing pig ee in our schools, is unquestionably a duty we owe alike to ourselves 
and tothem. I am ery and painfully impressed with the disabilities un- 
der which thousands of the poor white chil of our commonwealth suf- 
fer for the want of schooling. Neither class should be overlooked. True 
philanthropy must clear its path of every obstacle in the way of its proper 
work, and move steadily forward in its accomplishment till all classes rejoice 
in the blessings of its mission. 

As citizens, and as Christians, our relations are entirely amicable towards the 
freedmen. We understand them, if any people do. All they are to day, 
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— their savage ancestors, they have been made by the white people of the 
uth. . ° o* - . ¢ . ° 

They were ferced upon your sires by England and by New England, against 
their solemn and repeated protests. They were then benighted heathens. 
They did not know the proper use of clothing, nor the correct methods of 
preparing and eating their food ; nor did they like living in houses, or know 
the necessity for the free use of water. They were, in numerous instances, 
cannibals, and until recently, have been practising their old ancestral habits ; 
while of the marriage duties and obligations, they had searcely heard. Their 
minds were full of the grossest superstitions ; they were idol worshipers, and 
and were ruled and held in awe by their conjurers, trick men and fortune 
tellers. Their manners were repulsive ; their habits filthy, disgusting, intol- 
erable. Of God and the world’s Redeemer they knew nothing—they were 
literally “ without God and without hope in the world.” Physically they 
were weak, and generally diminutive in stature ; being untrained to systema- 
tic labor, the essential museles for profitablé toil were undeveloped. Their 
intellects were as dark as the rayless night that brooded and still broods over 
their native land. As a general thing they cared nothing for each other, 
were bound by none of the common ties of civilized men—were by nature, 
tradition and habits, idle, thriftless and improvident. They knew nothing 
of a coming morrow, and cared less. 

I now look upon these people, whom patriarchal slavery has so educated, 
so elevated, so christianized in your hands, with amazement, and gratitude 
to God, and congratulate you upon having performed for them the greatest 
work of benevolence, educational development, moral improvement, and re- 
ligious culture, ever achieved on so grand a scale since men needed civiliza- 
tion. 

Despite the ill advised and passionate enactments of legislative bodies, 
stung almost to fury by the fanatical attempts of abolitionists to excite 
them to rebellion, insurrection, arson and murder, thousands of them every- 
where learned to read and write. And but for those insene interferences 
with your domestic affairs, they might long ago have had multitudes 
of schools established among them, and probably newspapers adapted to 
their capacities, circulated on nearly all the plantations. Slow to learn and 
dull of comprehension generally, they were nevertheless rising gradually in 
the scale of improvement as fast as their natures were capable of advancing. 

Christianity had won her converts among them by hundreds of thousands ; 
and their knowledge of the Bible, catechism, and the obligations of religion, 
however imperfect, would shame the millions of Anglo-Saxons who struggle 
with vice and ignorance under the very shadow of monumental churches and 
world-renowned halls, where ‘he y;rofuse outlay of millions of dollars annu- 
ally, on schemes of foreign rel.ct, *adly illustrate the mock benevolence which 
has little or no charity for the *‘ Greeks at the door.” 

The African slaves in the hands of masters have made greater improve- 
ment physiologically, mentally and morally, and been raised higher above 
the level where the two races stood two hundred years ago, than has the 
Caucasian. . ‘ i é ‘ ‘ , ‘ 

The past is irrevocable. African slavery can never exist again on this con- 
tinent. The South would not allow it. The hoops have been violently 
wrenched from the barrel by the bayonets. When its history is written in 
the year A. D. 1890, the wisdom and the benevolence of the unhooping can 
be better judged of than at present 

We now must consider what is due to ourselves in the altered condition 
of our domestic affairs ; and, viewing their past and their future, what is 
due to the colored people among us. 

In regard to ourselves, we must accept, as at the hand of Providence, the 
new condition of things, with calmness and a resolute purpose to re-create 
and re-organize labor, industry and prosperity. Foreign labor we must have. 
The negro is still the natural tiller of the soil ; so we must take him as the 
war left him, and as we find him. He is now the architect of his own for- 
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tunes. For his labor he will be paid fixed wages. He will come in contact 
with the worst class of white men, who will take every advantage of his ig. 
norance, credulousness and prejudices, to defraud and mislead him. Noth- 
ing but cultivation in the line of things where his greatest necessities will 
meet these opposing elements, can in any good degree insure his enjoyment 
of the fruits of his labor. All good persons, all brave and magnanimous 
men will from habit, former long standing and friendly relations, and because 
it is proper, just and right in itself, endeavor to promote the enlightenment, 
improve the character and cultivate the friendship of the colored man, and 
will contribute all the aid and infiuence in his power to protect him alike 
against the rapacity of the Southern cormorant, and the ferocity of the North- 
ern woif. ; é é ‘ ‘ é d ‘ . 

Your long standing custom of providing churches, pastors and Christian 
instruction for them will prompt ‘you still to look well and diligently after 
their religious interests. To this you are bound by indissoluble bonds. Those 
too old for attendance upon schools will receive at the church whatever of 
good you have to bestow, and as you will not lose the glorious reward of your 
past toil, and that of your ancestors, you will never alter your former kind 
deportment towards them in connection with their religious obligations. But 
the young may be placed in schools and educated. And it is alike sound pol- 
icy and a Christian duty to assist them in obtaining such education as they 
are capable of receiving, and employing in the sphere of life assigned them 
by the Divine all-governing Power. 

It is an undeniable truth that the best slaves were the educated. The most 
useful were the well informed. A servant who could read write and cypher, 
with good manners and morals, was at a high premium above the man of 
bones, and thews, and brawn. The same facts still hold good. 

One thing is certain, the blacks will be put to school. Schoolhouses will 
be built, and teachers will be sent to instruct the gathered pupils. The ele- 
ments of an English education at least will be offered to them. 

The North swarms with those who will gladly accept the position of teach- 
ers among them, and they will bring with them, if ——os, (with some 
worthy exceptions) the most embittered feelings of hate and aversion for every- 
thing of their own color. And to avenge themselves upon the hard decree 
of heaven, which did not make them black, will incite in the heart of the 
freedman’s child, if possible, the profoundest loathing for you.. Such conduct 
has hitherto made local breaches between the two races, and will widen them 
every week and every year to the bitter end. 

Our own commonwealth abounds with men and women who need employ- 
ment ; they understand the colored man’s nature and capacities ; they can ren- 
der both races a lasting service ; and they ought to be invited to take charge 
of the schools, or go at once, with true purpose of usefulness, and organize 
schools for themselves. 

i so the freedmen are able to do it, they will pay for the tuition of their 
children. 

The present condition of the colored people is not in any degree a matter 
of their own procuring. They were faithful to the “Lost Cause.” Excep- 
tions are mere bagatelles. The whites were not more true. As an entirety, 
their conduct during the past five years especially deserves the highest con- 
sideration, and demonstrates the solid improvement they have made in the 
great elements of civilization in the fostering institution of the past. At 
present we are bankrupt in money. If the rich abroad will bestow funds to 
assist the colored child to go to school, most assuredly we ought to be read 
to co-operate with them in seeing them honestly and faithfully potas: ss f 
When fortune smiled on us in other years, we shared our comforts with the 
slaves. They are with us still, and will be, for weal or woe, for ages to come. 
I think we ought, for many reasons, to make it our business to care for, pro- 
tect, and as far as practicable, encourage education among them. 

In addition to these considerations, it will be found that schools will attract 
labor, and help to make the laborer happy and contented. Every planter 
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will at once appreciate these suggestions. I knowof instances now, where 
young women of the highest type of refinement and culture bestow a por- 
tion of their time daily in teaching thé children of the field hands. This is 
no new thing. It isan old custom. But prejudice has not destroyed it, and 
the colored parents will cling to the plantations, and sympathise with their 
employers, who thus manifest a regard for their offspring. 


Innumerable examples are everywhere found in the South of true sympa- 
thy with and labor for their improvement, among whom are many of the 
most eminent dignitaries of the each ; statesmen of most exalted worth ; 
and women of imperishable fame. I have known the Confederate soldier, 
whose back was never seen by his battle-foe on many bloody fields with 
true manliness accept the post of teacher of a juvenile African school. And 
why not? Why should any person, seeking employment, hesitate, if justly 
compensated, to perform the work? Are not the first class merchants al- 
ways gratified to wait.on them at their counters: bankers to receive their 
deposits? The most skillful physicians do not hesitate to administer to them 
in their sickness. The “ma ge rsare accept their fees, and manage their 
business ; and the clergy of all churches minister to their spiritual necessi- 
ties. Iagain repeat it: the work will be done, if we doit, well’; if not, let 
us forever hold our censures in silence, and allow those who will to toil un- 
trammeled. While I deplore the coming South of an indiscriminate mass of 
foreign teachers, it may not be amiss to remind some, whose prejudices are 
still in the ascendant, that many hundreds of the best teachers in the South, 
for fifty years past, were of Northern birth and education—and none were 
truer in the late crisis to the interests of the South. True, some who have been 
South engaged in colored schools recently, have greatly damaged themselves 
and the cause ; yet, it would be well to remember the truth hidden in the 
adage that “one swallow cannot make a summer.” By their fruits ye shall 
know them. ‘ . ‘ : , ‘ ; ‘ , 

I beg leave further to suggest that the highest interests of all concerned 
will justify, nay, require, that all “ school commissioners,” “ boards of trust- 
ees,” and “ managers of public schools,” should take charge of the colored 
schools, superintend their yes ge meg and see to it, that, at least, the 
money paid into the school fund from taxes paid by freedmen, and such 
other funds as may be contributed abroad, are fait y appropriated for 
the tuition cf their children. 

Such boards of supervision constitute the proper agents to receive and ap- 
propriate the funds the United States Government may, from time to time, 
set apart for the ry wipe of colored schools. 

The instincts of the colored bear cannot long be hoodwinked and perver- 
ted, and if their old and true friends stand by them with kindness, words of 
prudent counsel, and give them proper support in all their own laudable ef- 
forts at self-improvement, old friendly relaticns will be kept alive and mutu- 
al good will flow out in good offices, and general usefulness be the result. 
Let us do all our duty ; and though impoverished, let us still do and hope. 
Our beginning may be feeble, and our success small, but in due season we 
shall reap if we fa nt not. 


DEPARTMENT OF MANUFACTURES. 


COTTON FACTORIES AT THE SOUTH. 


In all of the Southern States cotton factories are being rapidly established, 
and the indications are that their number will be -indefinitely increased. 
Georgia, South Carolina, Texas and Louisiana are moving with spirit, as 
we shall see hereafter : 
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NEW FACTORIES IN ALABAMA. 

The Selma, Alabama, Messenger says : 

“We hear of factories springing up all over the country. At Camden, 
Wilcox county, a wealthy company have taken the initiatory steps to erect 
a large building, and fill it with the most approved machinery. At Carroll- 
ton, Miss., a factory is now in operation, which in a short time will employ 
one hundred and eighty spindles. In Marengo county they are making ar- 
rangements to manufacture on a large scale. At Cuba station, Sumter coun- 
ty, a factory is shortly to be in operation. These are a few of the indications 
that the South will soon become filled with factories. The results of the war 
in throwing capital into an entirely new channel, the facilities of easy inter- 
communication, abundance of material to be used in manufacturing, contig- - 
uity to the said material, equability of temperature, and a thousand other 
facts, point out this region as the future home of the-factory. 


COTTON FACTORIES IN MISSISSIPPI. 


A correspondent of the Jackson (Miss.) Clarion thus speaks of the steps 
which the capitalists of Central Mississippi are taking to build cotton facto- 
ries in their portion of the State. These, with the cotton factories at Carroll- 
ton, Jackson, Wesson, Meridian and Woodville, will give Mississippi a prett 
good start in the way of manufacturing its own raw staple. The correspond- 
ent writing from Louisville, Winston county, Miss., says : 

The capitalists of this county, like others throughout the South, are turn- 
ing their attention to manufacturing at home our own raw staple, instead 
of sending it North to be manufactured by our bitterest enemies, and then 
returned to us at the most fabulous prices. Several ters of the neigh- 
borhood of New Prospect, in this county, are concerned in the new company 
which is taking steps to-rebuild the Bankston (Miss.) Mills, burnt during the 
war; while Colonel John W. Perkins, of Perkinsville, (formerly Buckhorn,) 
in this county, is now actively engaged in building the “ Perkinsville Cotton 
Factory,” which will be a mill of 750 spindles—working some fifty hands, 
The buildings are all up and amply sufficient for three times the amount of 
machinery already procured, and three times the present number of hands. 
The location is one of the finest in the State, on the Macon and Louisville 
road, twelve and a half miles from Louisville, and nineteen miles from Ma- 
con ; at the latter place it is within easy access of Mobile and Mem- 
phis by the Mobile and Ohio Railroad. 

The mill is propelled by water power, the saw and grist mill and the wool 
card are already in full blast. Colonel Perkins has secured the services of 
an experienced cotton factory man from Georgie, who will be the general 
sn omere a of the establishment, which is designed to be very extensive. 
Col. Perkins is very desirous of procuring a ner with $30,000 or $40,000 
cash capital. It is a fine opening for a ped gimme Bae His present post- 
office is Mushularville, Miss. 
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1—REMINISCENCES OF CHARLESTON. BY J. M. CARDOZA. 


It is from tradition we learn that Charleston had a Chamber of Commerce 
in 1783, with a seal and minutes, etc., but that not a vestige remains of them. 
It continued to exercise the functions of a chamber until the commercial 
difficulties of the United States with the two principal Euro powers— 
England and France—led to the restrictive measures growing out of the 
British orders in council, and the Berlin and Milan decrees. ese meas- 
ures drove our commerce from the ocean. With the decline of our general 
trade, declined the commerce of Charleston. In about the year 1803, when 
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those difficulties commenced, the merchants of Charleston became indiifer- 
ent, and the Chamber of Commerce fell into disuse. John Maynard Davis 
was the first President, and such names as Nathaniel Russell, William Crafts, 
David Alexander, Robert Hazlehurst, etc., appeared on the minutes. 

It was not until the year 1823 that an attempt was made for its revival. 
In the year preceding the Legislature had imposed onerous taxation on the 
mercantile body. A spirit of jealousy had grown up between town and 
country at the supposed prosperity of the former, which manifested itself 
by the imposition of unusual pecuniary burdens. A meeting of the mer- 
chants was called. A large number attended. A numerous committee was 
appointed to memorialize the Legislature on the subject, of which the writer 
of these Reminiscences was one, who drew up the memorial. The Legis- 
lature modified the tax. This was the occasion of the formation anew of the 
Chamber. The necessity of a concentration of effort in resistance to class 
legislation was strongly urged. The number and complexity of the trans- 
actions of an extended and extending commerce with various other reasons 
induced the policy and propriety of such an institution. The great body of 
merchants forthwith cman themselves, and a charter was obtained, 
which was renewed in 1827. 

The benefit to the commerce of Charleston has been to a commensurate 
extent, and of the most signal character, not only in affording valuable 
suggestions for the development of our agricultural resources, but in the 
extension of our commerce and vindication of the principles of free trade. 

In the year 1827 or ’28, a large committee was raised, of which the writer 
of these Reminiscences was a member, to frame a memorial to Congress, and 
who again drew up the memorial st what was then called, “ the bill 
of abominations,” and which mem was unanimously adopted at a ve 
large public meeting, It was stated to have been the first memorial whic 
was sent to Congress from the South on the subject of free trade, and was 
one of the initiatory steps to the subsequent political measures. The min- 
utes of both Chambers have been lost, those of the last Chamber on their 
removal during the recent war; but as near as I can recollect Adam Tunno 
was the first President, and Roger Heriot the first Secretary and Treasurer, 
who held that office for fifteen yéars, and was succeeded by his son, William 
B. Heriot. In proceeding to search, a transcript or skeleton of the minutes 
was found, the author of these Reminiscences heing the only surviving mem- 
ber of the Chamber left, of a numerous body gf members. 

THe CHARLESTON BoARD oF TRADE.—The principal object of this insti- 
tution, which is of recent formation, is the protection of the interests of the 
jobbing trade, as at to this purpose, the extension of our inland trade, 
and the opening of the interior to the enterprise of the chief commercial 
city between Baltimore and New Orleans. ith this view, the reduction 
of freight on our railroads is a material object. The Chamber of Commerce 
is more directly interested in the export and import trade—in all that re- 
lates to our external commerce—in the removal of restrictions on commer 
dial intercourse—in the reduction of such high rates of duty as impede that 
intercourse. 

The Board of Trade takes for its field of operations the interior commerce 
of the city with the neighboring States. It has already accomplished mate- 
rial improvements, in reducin ight on railroads, and on one line of steam- 
ers, the People’s, Willis & Chisoln, Agents. It was the first since the war 
to send a delegation to Cincinnati, in relation to direct communication of 
this city with the great West. 

There will be no collision of objects or clashing of functions between the 
Board of Trade and the Chamber of Commerce. If the result should be the 
infusion of fresh blood into the body-mercantile, this is to be looked for in 
the course of nature, and the progress of human decay. 

The first prelimin meeting was held in the Charleston Hotel Club- 
Room, on the 23d of , 1866, when the Board was organized, and pro- 
visional officers elected. 
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THE West INDIA TRADE.—As a portion of the history of the times, and 
connected as well with the commerce of Charleston, and the exercise of my 
functions as editor, of which I had recently assumed the duties, I am induced 
to allude to a controversy which at that time excited no little interest. It 
was the earnest wish, as it had been the constant endeavor, of Mr. Monroe’s 
administration to obtain a modification, if not the remeval, of the restric 
tions on the West India trade with the United States. It was reported that 
the Government had entered into negotiations for this purpose. The mer 
chants of our Southern seaports being largely interested in that trade, were 
about memorializing Congress on the subject. Charleston, from its geo 
graphical position, was expected to take the lead by public meetings. A 
meeting was called by the importunity of the merchants, a committee was 
appointed, of which the late William Crafts was chairman, and who drew 
up a memorial which was éxpected to be adopted at a subsequent meeting. 
Conceiving that the movement was founded on a misconception of the true 
prosperity of Charleston, as well as of the national interest, I combatted it 
through the editorial columns of the Southern Patriot, and was resolved to 
oppose the memorial at the public meeting. It was read, and the vote on 
its adoption being about to be put, I moved an adjournment of the meeting, 
pledging myself to show that its adoption would materially interfere with 
the negotiations of the government, which expected to obtain at least a 
modification of the restrictions. At a subsequent public meeting, I offered 
such reasons as were deemed satisfactory, and the memorial was rejected. 
By the next Northern mail, letters were received from Washington, ad- 
dressed to influential individuals in Charleston, invoking their interference 

inst the passage of measures so counteractive of their efforts, as the lead 
of the city of Charleston would be followed by public meetings in nearly all 
the Southern cities, Savannah, Mobile, W n, ete. 


2.—ENCOURAGEMENT OF IMMIGRATION TO SOUTH CAROLINA. 


AN ACT FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT AND PROTECTION OF EUROPEAN EMI- 
GRATION, AND FOR THE APPOINTMENT OF A COMMISSIONER AND AGENTS, 
AND FOR OTHER PURPOSES THEREIN EXPRESSED. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of esentatives of the State of South 
Carolina, in General Assembly, and by the authority of the same : 

Section 1. That for the purpose of encouraging, promoting and protect- 
ing European emigration to and in this State, the sum of ten thousand dol- 
lars be appropriated from the contingent fund, to be expended under the 
—. of the Governor, for the purposes and in the manner hereinafter 

rovided. : 

< Sec. 2. That the Governor, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, shall appoint a Commissioner of Emigration, who shall open an 
office in the fire proof building in Charleston, to perform such duties as may 
appertain to his office, and shall be paid for his services the salary of fifteen 
hundred dollars per annum, out of the fund aforesaid, in quarterly payments. 

Sec. 3. That it shall be the duty of said Commissioner of Emigration to 
advertise in all the Gazettes of the State for lands for sale ; to cause such 
lands, after having been duly laid off, platted and described, at the expense 
of the owner or owners of said lands, to be appraised by three disinterested 
persons, and their titles to be examined by the Attorney-General or Solici- 
tors of the State, and endorsed by them, as the case may be ; to open a book 
or books for the registry of the same, together with the price demanded and 
the conditions of payment. And in case such lands be selected by any emi- 
grant, to superintend the transfer of title and other necessary instruments 
and proceeding of conveyance. 

Sec. 4. That the said Commissioner shall periodically publish, advertise, 
and cause to be distributed in the Northern and European ports and States, 
descriptive lists of such lands as have been registered offered for sale, 
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together with this act, and a statement of such advantages as this State 
offers, in soil, climate, productions, social improvements, etc., to the indus- 
trious, orderly and frugal European emigrant. 

Src. 5. That the Governor shall also appoint one or more agents for the 
purposes aforesaid, with such salaries or compensations as he shall deter- 
mine, or hereinafter may be provided for, the Commissioner of Emigration 
to prescribe the duties of such agents, and to designate their point or points 
of operation. 

Src. 6. That the said Commissioner shall be specially charged with the 
protection of the emigrant, in the proper selection of their lands, in the pro- 
curement of their transportation, in the guarding of them against fraud, 
chicanery and peculation, in their temporary location in proper and reason- 
able places of board and lodging on their arrival, and in making all such 
regulations and provisions as may be in any manner necessary or conducive 
to their welfare. And all officers of the State are hereby required and com- 
manded to aid and assist him in the objects aforesaid whenever requested. 

Src. 7. That the Commissioner shall keep a separate book, wherein he 
shall register all applications from citizens, free of charge, for emigrant 
artisans, mechanics, farmers, or male or female help of any kind, together 
with the kind of service demanded, and the compensation offered ; and 
another book, wherein he shall record the names, crafts and qualifications 
of emigrants that are looking for employment ; and he shall make memo- 
randa of such contracts as shall be made in consequence hereof. 

Sc. 8. That the said Commissioner of Emigration do 1 ga of his pro- 
ceedings at the annual session of the General Assembly, and as often as the 
Executive shall require. 

Sec. 9. That all the expenses contemplated, or which may be occasioned 
by this act, shall be met by the appropriation directed in the first section, 
and shall not, in any way, create a claim against the State, beyond said 
appropriation. 

Ratified December 20, 1866. 


3.—THE LIEN LAW OF GEORGIA. 


The laws passed by the last General Assembly of this State have been 
very generally published and read, but among them the following Lien Law 
is worthy the especial attention of merchants and factors : 

An Act to give landlords a lien upon the crops of tenants, for stock, farming 
utensils and provisions furnished such tenants for the purpose of making 
their crops ; 2nd to give factors and merchants a lien upon the growing 
crops of farmers for provisions and commercial manures furnished them 
for the purpose of making their crops. 

Section 1. The General Assembly of the State of Georgia do enact, That 
from and after the passage of this act, landlords may have, by special con 
tract in writing, a lien upon ths crops of their tenants for such stock, farm- 
ing utensils and provisions furnished such tenants for the purpose of mak- 
ing their crops. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That factors and merchants shall have 
a lien upon the growing crops of farmers for provisions and commercial ma- 
nures furnished, upon such terms as may be agreed upon by the parties. 

Sxo, 3. And be it further enacted, That such licus shall be enforced in the 
same way and manner that liens are now enforced against steamboats in 
this State. 

Src. 4. og we conflicting laws. 

Approved December 15, 1866. 


4—NAVIGATION OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 


We have published many articles from Albert Stein and others, upon 
this subject, and in connection insert the following letter, which appeared 
recently in the Memphis Budletin : 
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HOW TO REDEEM THE SWAMP LANDS AND MAKE THE MISSISSIPPI 
NAVIGABLE. 


The following letter, written by Commodore Montgomery, confirmatory 
of opinions recently expounded in the columns of the Bulletin, will be care- 
fully read by all interested in the navigation of the Mississippi. Major 
Barbiere has evinced a deal of interest and — great energy and 
capacity in opening direct commercial intercourse between this city and 
Europe. If his plans be feasible in other respects, they must ultimately fail 
because of growing sand-bars and the lessening depth of the channel of 
the Mississippi. The cost of navigation to steamers is daily augmented by 
increased length of the channel that must be followed. The “chutes” are 
filled, the bed of the channel is annually elevated, and with this the levees 
must be annually raised. There is wisdom, based on experience, contained 
in the letter of Commodore Montgomery : 

Editors Bulletin :—I have read with interest and pleasure, Captain Cow- 
don’s article upon the improvement of the Mississippi river, and from an 
experience of thirty years upon the river must say that I endorse his views 
upon this subject. Long experience satisfies me that the leveeing system is 
ruinous, both to the country and river navigation. Twenty-eight or thirty 
years ago, there were many points now subject to overflow along the river 
that were never inundated. In the year 1836, the river was leveed from New 
Orleans as high up as Point Coupee. Theseare some of the points that were 
then above inuedation Opposite the mouth of Red river, Vidalia, Water- 
pee Rodney, Grand Gulf, Young’s Point, Lake Providence, Princeton, 

ge’s Point, Point Chicot, Point Rowdy, Indian Point, Montgomery’s Point, 
Friar’s Point, and Helena. I could mention many other p aces, but these 
are sufficient to show that before the leveeing system was fully established, 
all of the above-mentioned places and many others, were never under water 
except in the great freshets, such as we had in 1828, 1832, 1544, 1858, and 
1862. Since the levee system has been organized and connected from this 
point to New Orleans, there is scarcely a year but that all these points are 
under water. It is a conceded fact wit lots of experience, that the river 
has become more shoally yearly since the levees have been made, which 
fact is attributed to the sediment settling within the banks of the river ; 
often high sand-bars are formed in the levees. The water, being confined 
within the banks by the levees, the sediment settles in the slack water. 
Were the natnral outlets kept open, the current would carry off this sedi- 
ment into the low lands. ‘An experienced Mississippi boatmen know that 
the sediment has been filling up the many chutes that were navigable 
twenty years ago, many of which are now as high asthe main bank. There 
were one hundred and twenty-five island chutes; twenty-five years ago, 
seventy-five of these were navigable in high water; now not more than 
twenty of them are navigable in the highest water. These simple facts are 
sufficient proofs that the leveeing system is destroying navigation rapidly. 
Your plan of commencing at the lower end of the river, straightening it by 
cut-offs, and ope: the original outlets, thereby increasing the current 
and washing out the channel is, in my opinion, the only feasible one by 
which to reclaim the millions of acres of land now made worthless by inun- 
dation. The Mississippi will then be kept within its banks, giving us ship 
navigation to Memphis as readily as to New Orleans. J. E. M. 


5.—STATISTICS OF WAR AND CARNAGE. 


How marvellously brief and sanguinary was the recent struggle in Hurope 
in comparison with previous wars, and how unexpected the results! Where 
standing armies exist and*where territorial limits are narrow, this may 
always be ex . Not so, however, in countries like the United States. 
The loss of life in the American war—Federal and Confederate, and includ- 
ing negroes, directly and indirectly—could not be safely set down at less 
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than half a million, of which but a small portion is due to shot and shell. 
An intelligent writer sums up the losses by war in modern times as follows : 


European wars from 1815 to 1864, carried on in Europe itself, or through the direct ici- 
potion ot European nations, have cost the lives of 2,762,000 men, of whom 2,148, were 

uropeans, and 614,000 their foreign adversaries. This gives an average of 43,800 lives per 
annum, and the above figures are exclusive of deaths in the civil ranks of society, occasioned 
by epidemics growing out of war. 

The most sanguinary conflicts during this period of fifty years were the following: 

The Crimean campaign (1858 to 1856), which cost the lives of 511,000 ~—— divided: 
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The wars of Russia in the Caneasas (1829 to 1860), absorbed 380,000 lives. 

The Indian insurrection (1857 to 1859), 196,000. 
' The war between Russia and Torkey (1823 to 1829), 193,000. 

The Polish insurrection of 1831, 190,000. 

The Spanish civil wars (1833 to 1840), 172,000, 

The emancipation of the Greeks (1521 to 1829), 148,000. 

The French campaigns in Africa, from 1830 to 1859, 146,000. 

The Hungarian {nsurrection of 1549, 142,000. 

The Italian war, inclusive of the Roman campaign and Garibaldi’s conquest of Sicily and 
Naples, 812,974, divided as follows: 
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The total losses of Enrope during the wars from 1792 to 1815, amounted to 5,553,000 men, 
being an average of 240,000 per year. 

To go still farther back, the seven years’ war, from 1759 to 1764, cost the lives of 642,000 
men, or an average of 91,700, estimated at a still higher figure by Frederick the Great, in his 
“ History of my Times,” as follows : 
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It is diffienlt to fix the amount of money which the wars of Europe have ‘cost since 1815, 
Two examples will suffice. The Crimean war cost: 
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The Italian campaign of 1859, in two months and a half, cost the powers engaged, 1,485,000, 
660 francs, 

The above tables of mortality, which fix 2,782,000 as the number of soldiers fallen since 
1815, are exclusive of the Chilian war, the Spanish campa ge in Morocco, the European revolu- 
-_ ri 848, the late war between Austria, Prussia and Denmark, and, of course, the recent 

me! war, 


6.—THE NEW ORLEANS, MOBILE AND CHATTANOOGA RAILROAD. 


A NEW and important railroad enterprise, of which the name, as above 
ven, will convey at least a faint idea, is about to be inaugurated with the 
ighest assurances of success. The projectors are gentlemen of wealth, ex- 
rience and energy ; they have secured the necessary charter from the 
Btate of Alabama, and have already the capital requisite to complete the 
entire road—a consummation which they expect to realize within two years. 
From the city the road is to run along the Gentilly Ridge for more than 
twenty miles ; it will thence continue to the Rigolets, which will be crossed 
just bevond the mouth of Pearl River, and in its course to Mobile the track 
will skirt the lake shore watering places, Bay St. Louis, Pass Christian, 
Mississippi City, Bilox and Pascagoula. The road from Mobile will be 
nearly on an air line to Chattanooga, and the whole route is said to be ex 
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exceedingly free from engineering difficulties. At Chattanooga it connects 


with 


and traffic, but no place on the whole line is so deepl 
speedy and successful accomplishment of the project as 


is to be one of the fixed termini. 


leading directly to New York and other Northern centres of travel 


interested in the 
ew Orleans, which 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSISSIPPI. 


John N. Waddel, D.D., Chancellor ; 
Claudius W. Sears, M.A., Professor 
of Mathematics; J. J. Wheat, M.A., 
Professor of Greek and Ancient Liter- 
ature ; Alexandre J. Quinche, M.A., 
Professor of Latin and Modern Lan- 

; John N. Waddel, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Ethics and Metaphysics ; 
Eugene W. Hilgard, Ph. D., State 
Geologist, and Acting Professor of 
Chemistry ; Francis A. Shoup, M.A., 
Professor of Physics, Astronomy and 
Civil Engineering ; Stanford G. Bur- 
ney, D.D., Professor of English Liter- 
ature. 

The Report for 1866, now before 
us, includes the names of 351 gradu- 
ates and 193 undergraduates. The 
latter are now in attendance. 

Attached to the Law Department is 
a well selected library. The Mathe- 
matical Department is in charge of 
General C. W. Sears, who distin- 
guished himself in the late Confeder- 
ate service, and who is a graduate of 
West Point and a gentleman of oper 
personal merit and high scientific at- 
tainments. The Department of Chem- 
istry, Mineralogy and Geology is one 
of the most valuable in the South, 
and possesses a rich cabinet. The An- 
nual Commencement is on the last 
Thursday in June. The libraries of 
the University are very large and 
well selected. Arrangements are 
made for free students : 

ACCOMMODATIONS. 

The Dormitories afford accommodations for 
mere than two hundred students. For special 
reasons, students may be permitted to take 
lodgings elsewhere, 

A large boarding house has been erected by 
the Trustees upon the University premises, 
affording ample accommodations for the stu- 
dents. Those who prefer boarding in private 
families, however, are permitted to do so. 


EXPENSES. 
The necessary expenses of a student at the 


| University are made up of his University duea, 
| his hoor his books and stationery, his wash- 

ing and lights, and his dues to the Literary 
Society of which he may be a member. It is 
only in regard tu these necessary expenses that 
estimates can be made; since, in regard to un- 
necessary expenses, the habits of different in- 
dividuals differ widely; and the parent is the 
only authority who possesses a power of con- 
trol over them. 

University dues are fixed and definite. 
Boarding is furnished, at present, in the Uni- 
versity boarding-house, at $18 per month, pay- 
able monthly in advance ; and in some private 
families, lower. The cost of books varies, in 
some instances, with the character of the edi- 
tion ; and it also varies according as books are 
bought new, or at secund hand from other stu- 
dents. To those who dispose of their books 
after using them, the ultimate cost is little. 
It is believed that in case a student brings 
with him the grammars and lexicons which he 
used at schovl, his annual expenditures for 
books, though he should buy new ones in ev- 
ery case, need not upon an average, exceed 
$20. The books of the later years are more 
numerous and expensive than those of the ear- 
lier. During the first year the outlay need 
not be more than $15, and this will be dimin- 
ished when the books are not new. The cost 
of stationery will be a small item which can- 
not be exactly estimated. 

Washing is usuaily obtained at three dol- 
lars per month. Lights for the session, will 
amount to about ten dollars. 

These minute details are given, in conse- 
quence of the frequency vf complaints that the 
general statements heretofore presented in the 
annual catalogues of the University are unsat- 
isfactory. They may be summed up as fol- 
lows: 


UNIVERSITY DUES—PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, 


Tuition, session of ten months. .$50 00 
EE. 5 ods pavsces Lcddevecdovuc.040 OO 
—— $65 00 


OTHER EXPENSES, 





Board (for nine months).............. $162 00 
Books and Stationery, about ............ 20 00 
Lo Le ree erie 27 00 
pA pe Ce ey ee eee 10 00 
$219 00 

Add University dues as above........ 65 00 
ONE edt teens $284 09 


The taxes imposed by the students upon 
themselves, in their Lite Associations, are 
not included in the foregoing; their amount 
being variable, and, it is believed, not great. 
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REPRESENTING TUE VIEWS AND OPINIONS WHICH OBTAINED, AND THE CONDITION 
OF THINGS WHICH EXISTED AT THE DATE OF EACH DAY'S ENTRY, IN THE CoNnFEDERATE 


SraTEs, 9R. IN PORTIONS OF THEM; 
NOTES,—BY THE EDITOR,—1862-3, 


THE ORIGINAL ENTRIES, WITH SUBSEQUENT 


& Ob, who that shared them ever shall forget 
Th’ emotions of the spirit-rousing time ?” 


““ Now Civil Wounds are ‘a 


moirs” and “ Journ 
nish material for the future historian. 


Scorr’s Lorp or tHe Istes. 


ped—Peace lives again.” 
rcuarp [1].—Acr 
Accepting in good faith the results of the war, the editor, in publishing his “ Me- 
e val,” seeks only to contrilute to the history 

Written in the vat of the strife, and by an 
actor on the Southern side, the material will have national éaterest / 


. Bc. IV. 
of the times, and to fur- 


The struggle is 


over, but its deeds belong to the American name. No record of them should be lost. 


MonDaAy, June 15, 1863.—Price and 
Marmaduke are operating near Helena 
with success, and have captured or 
sunk several of the enemy’s gunboats. 

Banks is planting siege guns in the 
vicinity of Port Hudson. The Essex 
and two other boats were sunk by the 
Port Hudson batteries. 

Recognition talked of again in Eu- 
rope. D——d Europe. 

The following is a lucid and con- 
densed statement of events for the 
last two or three weeks in Mississippi : 


Jaoxson, June 13, 

The enemy landed 75,000 strong at Grand 
Gulf, on the 27th of April, and were attacked 
by Bowen's, Gray's and Tracey's brigades, 
which fell back after a gallant resistance. The 
enemy then advanced in the direction of 
Jackson. Our forees fought them on the 12th 
and 13th of May, at Clinton and Mississippi 
Bprines. They occupied Jackson on the 14th 
of May, and sacked the place and entrenched 
themselves on the 16th. On the 22d May 
Pemberton gave them battle at Baker's Creek. 
Our forces having fallen back, renewed the 
attack on the 23d of May at Big Black bridge. 
Again our forces retired, losing a number of 

uns. On the 24th of May Grant laid siege to 

icksburg. On the 20th of May he made an 
assault on our works, but was repulsed ae 
time with immense slaughter. On the 30u 
of May they renewed the assault with the 
same success. On the 8lstof May their troops 
refused to renew the assaclt, and the idea of 


taking the place by storm was abandoned. 
‘They are now ditching by siege lels, and 
have at present gotten within three hundred 


yards of our works, and having mounted siege 


pieces opened fire, without do'ng any damage 
so far. Our loss in the series of attacks is six 
thousand. 


Grant's present force does not exceed 60,000, 
perverse raps heavy reinforcements have 
reached him. undreds have been swept off 
by sickness and desertion. 

Fears are felt in to subsisting our 

son. The following is a statement of the 

ly rations now issued: One quarter ofa 

pound of bacon, half pound of beef, five- 

eights of a pound of meal, and an allowance 
of peas, rice, sugar and molasses, 





WHAT TROOPS THE YANKEES HAVE 
THE FIELD. 


The United States National Almanac, for 
1863, published in Philadelphia, furnishes some 
interesting statistics concerning the strength 
of the enemy. The following table shows the 
number cf troops furnished tu the Yankee 
army from the commencement of the war up 
to the Ist of January, 1863 : 

New York—Number sent to the field to 

PemaaaP, TOU i is cde e cece 
Pennsyivania...... Kaitb's a0 tihkedeanae 
Ohio (besides over 10,000 enlisted in 


SENT INTO 


the service of other States) ....... 174,738 
INlinvis—to December 31, 1862........ 135,000 
Indiana—to January 1, 1568.......... 102,693 
Massachusetts—to mber 1, 1862, 


(about one to every 13 2 3 of her pop- 








RIOR) 0s enh euitis sendimahsoeue ,000 
lowa—to December 1, 1862........... 50,000 
Michigana—December 1, 1862 ......... 000 
Wi in—D ber, 1862 (aside from 

the three months’ regiments)....... 42,000 
Re 0 fis n'n.ns SAW eS ESS Rae ses 30,000 
Connecticut—November 1v, 1862...... 28,551 
pT ee eer rere 20, 
Vermont (nearly one in every 15 of her 

entire population).................. 19,000 
New Hampshire—November 1, 1562.. 18,261 
Raode Isiuad (one in every 5 23-100 of 

her white male population)......... 15,780 
GI Ae tube Ca Ges Oes chee detuecee 14,000 
nr eeee ALLE CERT 11,887 
California (five full regiments of infant- 

ry and twv of cavalry).............. 000 
Maryland (estimated)................. 10,000 
Delaware (estiumted)................. 000 


Kentucky—November 1, 1962, about.. 55000 
copy oa EOE ee 081 
Virginia—November 1, 1862, about... 
Senter son's a0 hae 1,356,801 
This large namber, it will be observed, is 
besides the three months’ regiments in Wis- 
cousin, This is not the whole of the host 
which has been sent agiinst us. The follow- 
ing shows the naval force with which the Yan- 
kees have assailed us,and gives the strength 
of the United States navy ; 
STEAMERS, 





he EE SE ee 118 
Side-wheel steamers, gunboats, transports, 
sabi xk ampeccecandhs Siubaaie. dans 151 
Ironelad steamers................. oa c¥en 54 
WOO: OEE OR . 823 








820 


SAILING VESSELS, 


Pe of-the-line and frigates............. 
Sloops-of-war and brigs......... ......4« 
Ships, brigs, barks and schooners, ........ 72 


SPE s his > do ong) os bdiecna chee. tnte cca 
Total of steamers and sailing vessels 137 
The fleet in commission exceeds that of 
England by fifty vessels. Over 40,000 men 
are serving on ‘hese vessels. 


TuEsDAyY, June 16.—Though the 
Federal cavalry was driven across the 
Rappahannock the other day, as Lee 
telegraphed, the North, as usual, 
claims a brilliant victory, and that 
they drove Lee back three miles! The 
loss on both sides was large. The 
ciaim also to have repulsed us at Mil. 
liken’s Bend with gunboats, which is 
probably true. 

Vallandigham has been nominated 
for governor by the Ohio Democracy. 

Lincoln thinks Vicksburg “all 
right,” as he can reinforce faster than 
we can, and Grant says he is in com- 
munication with 

Private dispatches report that John- 
ston moved upon ina ha 4 pce 
with three columns, from Jackson, 
Canton and Yazoo. We may soon 
expect stirring times. 

“L. W. Orten ° 
et Dunlap, appeared = f ence 
headquarters in U. 8. Uniform, sapere to 
have come from the War Department to = 


amine the fortifications, make inspection, ete. 
Presenting forged orders, they were shown 


th ts ile tel 
throagh fhe reumpmeni with Halleck. 
They were both hung the next morning.” 
WEDNESDAY, June 17. 
Ricamonr, June m.. 
X dispatch to President Davis from Gen 
_ June 15, says, God has again crowned the 
valor of our troops ve success. Early's 
division have *s entrench- 
nae at Winchester, cee sing the ir artillery, 
e 
THursDAyY, June 18.—The victory 
at Winchester, Virginia, was far more 
glorious than could have been ex- 
Ewell, after an obstinate 
t, but with a loss of only one hun- 
dred, captured the entire federal army, 
six or seven thousand strong, with 
all of — stores, etc. Its 
Milroy, escaped. A force of 
2. attemptin to reinforce Milroy 
was captured by General Edward 
Johnson. 
The enemy has been repulsed 27 
times at Port Hudson, and the garri- 
son are determined to hold out to the 
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last. It has provisions for 60 days. 
This news is brought by a courier 
from the post. In one of the fights 
our troops left their entrenchments, 
charged upon the enemy and spiked 
their heavy ae (So reported.) 

Our cavalry have had a success at 
Jackson, La. 

It must be admitted that in the 
recent cavalry fight in Virginia we 
were surprised and lost more heavily 
than did the enemy. 


Frmay.—Enemy, unable to stand 
our fire, iave evacuated Folly Island, 
8. C. 

‘ Grant is undermining and e — 
to blow up the fortifications at 


b 
wy of Yankee cavalry have en- 
tered North Mississippi, is on the 
route to Holly Springs—perhaps ano- 
ther Grierson affair. 
Great peace meetings are being 
om = the northern cities, and meet- 
opposition to Vallandigham’s 
ag ~~ the war spirit is evidently 
on the decline in that quarter. The 
conection act will soon begin to do 
its wor! 
Our independence no longer admits 
of a doubt. — tion is near at 
hand. 


LATE, IMPORTANT AND RELIABLE INTELLIGENCE 
FROM TUE TRANS-MISSISSIPP! DEPARTMENT, 
VICKSBURG AND PORT HUDSON. 


We have at last direct and positive intelli- 
gence from beyond the Mississippi, which 
clears up all doubts, myths and rumors 
= have been vexing us for some weeks 


a gather our information from an intelli- 
agg ust from the headquarters of 
Gonesal _—e = has al rela- 
tions with and who crossed "od 
Mississippi river at N ‘atchez last ony 
first im t fact we learn is that 
Smith is fully on. as to the situation at 
Pichon os and and is directing 
the forces of his | Poems with a view to 
second General Johnston on this side the river, 
in thé work of raising the siege of those two 
"s headquarters were at 
Shreveport, from which point he has —y 
water communication with the Mississi oa. © 
a point near Vicksburg, by the Red, Biack and 
Tensas rivers. His troops are already at the 
geste surenins for them in carrying out Gen. 
ith’s great plan, which is to cut off General 
Grant’s supplies. To this end Gen, Walker's 
Division, Gen. Dick Taylor's army, was 
already at Young’s Point with 7,000 men, and 
Co eet ee to command the river 
as to transports and other wooden vesscls. 
Three thousand nae under Brig. Gen. Green 


were on the penin wile opposite to Port Hud- 
son, Sh fen the aid of General 
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a 
Gardner's batteries, to completely close the | 
river to the enemy's boats. 

Marmaduke, of Gen. Price’s army was near 
Helena, and General Price, with 17,000 men, 
was on the march for that point, his object 
being the same, to command the river, and cut 
off Grant's supplies. The great fall in the 
Mississippi river, 28 feet below high-water 
mark, afforded great facilities to these opera- 
tions. The narrowness of the stream forced 
passing vessels to come within easy range of 
the shore batteries, while the river had sunk 
so low that the attacking parties could not be 
reached by the enemy’s gunboats, 

The garrisons of Port Hudson and Vicks- 
burg are both well provided and in fine spirits 
—each uneasy about the fate of the other, but 
entirely confident in their own situation. They 
have abundant supplies. News has been re- 
ceived from Vicksburg up to Saturday night. 
Grant's army is undoubtedly suffering for want 
of water, and pore ps | more from being —_ 
to drink the water of the Big Black, which is 
very unwholesome. As our informant says, 
Gen. Johnston is in no hurry to move, for this, 
among other reasons, that he does not like to 
interfere with the action of the waters, He is 
in regular communication with the West of 
the a and all are working to acom- 
mon end*-the starvation of the enemy, the 
raising of the siege, and the capture of as many 
as possible when he begins to move off. 

»uisiana has been abandoned by the enemy, 
and there are no Yankee troops except about 
Donaldsonville. Gen. Morton with 7,000 men 
is at Franklin, St. Mary’s Parish. In their 
retreat the Yankees carried off mules and de- 
stroyed many wagons. But most of the 
negrves have been recaptured and are being 
sent back to their owners. 

The Red River is free of Yankee vessels. 
Commupication between the east and west 
banks of the Mississippi at Natchez and man 
other places was constant and eaiaservepted. 
The enemy’s gunboats are powerless to prevent 
it. Ten thousand head of cattle were on their 
way to this side and have probably passed by 
this time, 

The Crescent regiment and the 18th Louisi- 
ana, both of which were formerly stationed 
near Mobile, are at Bayou Lamourie, sixteen 
miles below Alexandria. 

Gen. Magruder has his eyes fixed on Vicks- 
burg, and is codperating with his fellow-soldiers 
nearer the scene of action. 


The foregoing facts may be relied upon for 
their general accuracy; and they put a vew 
face on the great campaign in the Valley. 
Pemberton and Gardner—shut up in their 
strongholds with a, to eat and drink, and 
ample powder and ball for the entertainment 
of the enemy—defy and langh at the hosts 
who are scowling and digging outside of their 
works. While Grant sits down quietly—that 
is, as quietly as Big Black water and the sun 
and a will permit—to starve out Pem- 
berton, rby Smith, Price and Taylor are 
arranging little details to starve him out and 
compel him to abandon his unhealthy locality, 

Once again, our climate comes to our ai 
The rivers have fallen with unwonted rapidit 
and the enemy’s vessels, stranded and on sand- 
banks, are beauty spots on the p‘cturesque 
scenes of the great river. If Grant is forced 
to retire, many of the vessels of the Yankee 
fleet between Vicksburg and Port Hudson 
must be lost. When scarcity, bad water, mala- 





ria, and demoralization have done their work 
VOL. IL.—NO, III. 


upon Grant's hosts, Johnston's opportunity 
will have arrived,.and we have strong hopes 
that a combined attack between him and 
Pemberton will result in realizing one of those 
“pulverizing” military operations of which we 
read so much in Northern papers. » 

We think the “situatign” greatly relieved, 
and we certainly “‘ breathe freer.” We can 
now afford to await events with becoming 
patience. 


SaturDay.—Telegraph brings no- 
thing. 

SunpAy.—Northern accounts agree 
that Lee is marching upon the North 
at the head of a powerful force. The 
governors and mayors are calling out 
troops and preparing to resist the in- 
vasion. Evidently the alarm is in- 
tense. 

The prisoners taken at Winchester, 
Va., estimated at 7,000, also 2,000 to 
8,000 horses, and an immense number 
of wagons. 

Ewell reported to have captured 
Hi r’s Ferry, and is advancing on 
Frederick city, Maryland. 

Stuart denies that he was surprised 
on the Rappahannock. 

Monpay.—Our cavalry has certain- 
ly crossed into Maryland, and a por- 
tion of it has reached Chambersburg, 
Pennsylvania. They are advancing 
upon Harrisburg, the capital, and will 
repay with interest the injuries done 
in Mississippi and Louisiana. 

All still safe at Port Hudson. Yan- 
kees have evacuated the Attakepas, 
Louisiana. 

Enemy’s cavalry are actively ad- 
vancing -in North a neet and 
threaten Panola. Federals have left 
Port Hudson and burnt Bayou Sara. 
We have captured Maysville, Ken- 
tucky. x 

Our war steamers, Alabama and 
Florida continue immense depreda- 
tions upon the enemy’s commerce. 
Others are now afloat. 

Confederate gunboat Atlanta cap- 
tured at Savannah, Ga. 


LETTER FROM VICKSBURG. 


We have been very kindly permitted by a 
friend to make the following extracts from a 

rivate letter, written in Vicksburg, on the 
isth June, by a mutual friend who formerly 
resided in Jackson : 

Repvusuc of Vicxspvrc. June 13, 1863. 

Friend F.; An opportunity is just offered 
me, through a friend, of communicating with 
the “outside barbarians,” of which I gladly 
avail myself. 

I am not seared, nor shelled, nor starved out 
of existence yet, as you perceive; nor even 
driven to live on worse fare than beef and 


| 
| 
| 
: 
! 
| 
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bread, with the customary concoction of corn 
coffee. Indeed, no one here is starving—nor 


render, for any cause, is never dreamed of here. 
The hissing abominations flying upon the city 
in every direction produces a pleasing (?) ex- 
citement to aid digestion and break the mo- 
notony of our isvlation, They tly right and ieft, 
upand down, almost incessantly, except dur- 
ing the midday heat—which is made up for 
with renewed vim at sundown. Then the 

boom loud enough to wake Hannibal or Hugh 
O'Neil if they slept this side of the Atlantic. 

From the enemy’s works, back of the ‘city, 
Parrott sbells are often thrown as far as the 
river, while, siinultaneously, the mortars, from 
their coyer of woods beyond the Peninsula, 
send the bombs,-in bursting fragments, to the 
remotest ends of our Repudlic. 

Numerous eaves have been constructed in 
the sides of the hills within the lines by citi- 
zens for the protection of their families. 

Compared with the fury of the bombardment 
since the investment, the casualties are very 
small. In the entrenchments, the danger is 
very little—unless to the over-curious, who 


over the breastworks, which the Yankee sharp- 
shooters promptly pop at, frequently popping 
the owner into eternity. But the tediam anc 

monotony of trench duty is its most disagree- 
able feature. There is an unceasing din of 
sharpshooters’ rifles kept up daily along the 
lines, doing little damage. On the river front, 
little of importance has occurred. The boats 
sometimes shell our batteries at long range 


She sailed boldly down under the upper bat- 
tery. Soon found in a sinking condition, she 
was put up stream and abandoned. Within 
an hour she sunk to the hurricane deck... . 
Yours, very sincerely, 

A. GPeere, 


that another great assault was made 
was repulsed with a loss of from 7,000 


and little or nothing on our side. 
(Mere rumor.) 


to Memphis, after burning Panola 
and Batesville, Mississippi. They 


soners, baggage, artillery and sup- 
plies. 

Harper’s Ferry is evacuated by the 
Federals, but the’opposite Maryland 
heights are held by them. 

Hooker’s army have gone back, it 
is said, to the old Bull Run battle- 
field. 

Our cavalry advance into Maryland 
and Pennsylvania is undoubted. No 
definite reports of results. <A large 









bersburg. 





any fears of it entertained. The idea of sur- | 


are, duck-like, given to pepping their heads | 


from below—none venturing near since we | 
sunk the iron-elad Cincinnati, on the 27th ult. | 


TuEspAay, June 23.—Telegraphed | 
on Vicksburg Saturday last, which | 


to 10,000 on the part of the enemy | 
The Yankee raiders have returned | 


were met and roughly handled by | 
General Ruggles, who captured pri- | them? 


force of infantry accompanies the ex- 
pedition, which had reached Cham- 
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|_ Our cavalry fight successfully at 
| Middleburg, Va. Ain 
Federals attacked Knoxville, Sat- 
urday last, 3,000 strong, but were 
easily repulsed by our forces under 
| Col. Trigg. They have greatly in- 
|jured the railroad and telegraph. 
| Many were captured. 
Duke repulsed their cavalry at 


| Atexandria, Tenn. 


WEDNESDAY.—Wirt Adams’ cav- 
| alry routed the enemy’s cavalry near 
Merchantsburg, at Beer Creek, Miss., 
| capturing their artillery, ete. Cham- 
| bers, near Hernando, had a similar 
| Success, capturing 2d Illinois cavalry. 


| TrurspAyY.— Visit the country. 
Grain and provision crop generally 
| prodigious. We can easily feed the 
Yankee army as well as our own. 
| Our losses at Vicksburg, so far, but 
| 625. Shot and shell pass over harm- 
| less. The women and children are 
| not alarmed. Provisions sufficient to 
stand a long siege. This news is 
brought out by couriers. 

No other news of the fight there 
on Saturday. Feared to be a canard. 
(P. 8.—A canard.) 

Suffolk, Va., reported evacuated 
and burnt by the enemy. 


THE LONE SENTRY. 
BY JAM&S R. RANDALL. 


{The Rev. Dr. Moore, of Richmond, in a 
sermon in memory of the mach loved and 
lainented Stonewall Jackson, narrates the fol- 
lowing incident: 

“Previous to the first battle of Manassas, 
when the troops under Stonewall Jackson had 
made a forced march, on halting at night they 
fell on the ground exhausted and faint. The 
| hour arrived for setting the watch for the 
night. The officer of the day went to the 
General's tent and said: . 

“*General, the men «re all wearied, and 
there is not one but is asleep. Shall I wake 


“*No.” said the noble Jackson, ‘let them 
eep, and I will watch the camp to night.’ 
“And all night long he 6 round that 
| lonely gamp, the one lone sentinel for that 
| brave, but weary and silent body of Virginia 

heroes. And when glorious morning broke, 
| the soldiers awoke fresh and ready for action, 
all unconscious of the noble vigils kept over 
| their slambers.”] 


| si 


*Twas in the dying of the day, 
| The darkness grew so still ; 
| The drowsy pipe of evening birds 
j Was hushed upon the hill. 
| Athwart the shadows of the vale 
| Slumbered the men of might, 
| And one lone sentry paced his rounds, 
} To watch the camp that night. 


























A grave and solemn man was he; 
With deep and somber brow: 

The dreamful eyes seemed hoarding up 
Some unaceomplished vow, 

The wistful giance peered o'er the plains, 
Beneath the starry light— 

And with the murmured name of God, 
He watched the camp that night. 


The future opened unto him 
Its grand and awful scroll : 
Manassa and the Valley march 
Came heaving o'er his soul— 
Richmond and Sharpsburg thundered by, 
With that tremendous fight, 
Which gave him to the angel hosts 
Who watched the camp that night. 


We mourn for him who died fr us, 
With one resistless moan ; 

While up the Valley of the Lord 
He marches to the Throne! 

He kept the taith of men and saints 
Sublime and pure aud bright— 

He sleeps—and ali is well with him 
Who watched the camp that night. 


Brothers! the Midnight of the Cause 
Is shrouded in our fate ; 

The demon Goths pollute our halls 
With fire, and lust aad hate. 

Be strong—be valiant—be assared— 
Strike home fr Heaven and Right! 

The soul of Jackson stalks abroad 
And gua. ds the camp to-night ! 

Fripay.—Chalmer sinks enemy’s 
transports near Memphis. They cap- 
ture and destroy freight train, near 
Brookhaven, Miss. Lyons attacks 
Grierson’s cavalry in the rear of 
Banks’ army, capturing many prison- 
ers and a large train of wagons. Gen. 
Taylor whipped the enemy opposite 
Baton Rouge. 

Hooker’s army has reached the 
Potomac, and probably gone in pur- 
suit of Lee’s columns. 

Imboden’s cavalry has inflicted im- 
mense loss by destroying the enemy’s 
workshops at or near Cumberland, 
and also the railroad tunnels, bridges, 
ete.—a magnificent success. 

Reported that the public archives 
at Washington are being packed up, 
and that troops and supplies are 
thrown into Vicksburg across the 
river. 

Great panic throughout the North, 
in consequence of the advance of our 
armies upon Maryland and Pennsyl- 
vania, and the greatest preparations 
are being made to receive theni. 
Lincoln calls for 100,000 volunteers. 

SaTuRDAY, June 27.—Northern pa- 
pers full of details in regard to our 
advance upon their soil, and expect 
a demonstration upon Washington, 
Philadelphia, Harrisburg, Pittsburg, 
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etc. It isa bold and perilous move- 
ment that. we are making, but is pre- 
sided over by generals of world-wide 
fame, in whom all have full confi- 
dence. 

The same papers give an account 
of no less than six or eight of our 
national vessels, which are et 
their commerce upon the seas an 
approaching even the harbors of their 
great cities. The ocean will soon 
swarm with our armed ships, carrying 
devastation before them. This is to 
strike the enemy at the heart—their 
commerce. 


SuNDAY AND MonpAy.—Another 
raid in the direction of Hanover C. 
H., Va. The central road and tele- 
graph are much injured, and the 
country around plundered and devas- 
tated. We must reciprocate on the 
Susquehanna, 

Morgan has again crossed the Cum- 
berland with a large force of cavalry. 

The enemy 80,000 strong under 
Dix and Keyes, are reported as mov- 
ing up the Peninsula upon Richmond. 

The news causes much excitement. 
The fear is that we bave taken away 
too large a part of the army and un- 
covered the capital; but surely Lee 
cannot be manent napping. 


The New York Herald of the 25th contains 
a telegram from Harrisburg, June 23d, stating 
that the Kebels re-oceupied Chambersburg 
this morning. The troops under Knope, who 
were at Chambersburg, have safely fallen back 
to the main body. 

Later reports state that Rebel cavalry, 10,000 
strong, advaneed to Scotland, six miles this 
side of Chambersburg, this evening, The ene- 
my gutted all the stores at Chambersburg and 
Greencastle, and cleared the whole country of 
horses and cattle, 

7 O'Crocs, Pp. M.— Our forces are falling back 
upon Carlisle. The inhabitants are preparing 
for flight to Harrisborg. Many of the citizens 
have already skedaddled. Our poor farmers 
are driving off their cattle in crowds. Several 
wagon loads of colored refugees arrived this 





evening too frightened and excited to give any 


| intelligent account. There is great excitement 








at Pittsburg. The Rebels are reported at 
Union-town, forty miles distant. Business has 
been entirely suspended, and the citizens en 
masse are digging entrenchments. 

Baltimore papers of the 24th represent Ew- 
ell’s force as numbering 35,000 or 40,000, in 
Boonsboro’ Valley. 

TuEspAY.—General Taylor has cap- 
tured the enemy’s position at Ber- 
wick Bay, La., taking ten guns, one 
thousand prisoners and a large am 
ount of stores, 


A victory for us is also reported at 
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Thibodeaux, La. The raiders upon 
Brookhaven were captured by a small 
party of citizens. Their plan of oper- 
ation was to have been as follows. 
They had accomplished but little: 


Heapquarters Firtn Army Corps. 

Cart. Manx—Dear Sir : General Grant de- 
sires that you take forty picked men and pro- 
ceed down the Mississippi river, land at bra- 
insburg, as rapidly as possible to the 
New Orleans and Jackson Railroad at Brook- 
haven, or Bahala, there destroy the railroad, if 
it has been repaired since the Grierson raid; 
then proceed to Monticello, crossing Pear’ 
river at that point, and proceed to Ruckatuma 
bridge, or Winchester, on the Mobile and Ohio 
Railroad, — the road as much as pos- 
sible; then procee 
and Meridian Railroad, destroying the road for 
miles; then cross the Alabama’ river and pro- 
ceed to Sparta, on the Mobile and Montgomery 
Railroad, destroying as much as _pussible; 
thence to Pensacola, where you will procure 
transportation to New Orleans; and thence to 
Port Hudson, where you will rejoin your regi- 
ment as soon as ible. 

You will live off the country, and keep your- 
self well supplied with fresh horses. 

Allow no damage to be done, but treat the 
inhabitants kindly [Signed 

. R. Wasusven, 
Major-General Commanding. 


Our pickets are said to be near Al- 
giers, which is on the other bank of 
the river at New Orleans. 

Our forces are said to be within 20 
miles of Harrisburg, Pa., and ad- 
vancing. 

Panic continues at the North. 


WEDNEsDAY, July 1, 1863.—The | 


Federals are not advancing upon 
Richmond, and have entirely evacu- 
ated the line of the Rappahannock 
and their colossal works at Aquia 
Creek. 


Advices received from Vicksburg report no 
change in regard to affairs there. 

The enemy sprung a mine to blow up an 
angle of our works, which was a complete 
failure, killing a number of their own men. 

The Vicksburg Citizen of the 16th, 1Sth and 
28d received, says, for twenty-eight days an 
incessant shower of shells has rained upun the 
city. The lowest estimate places the number 
as a thousand, and but three casualtics have 
os a streets ae filled Res 
people, ine! women and children, who go 
about free icaun deager. 

On Tuesday, while working off an edition, a 
13-inch shell passed through the office, seatter- 
ing the cases and types. No one was injured. 


THursDAY.—Stuart has taken Fair- 
fax, Virginia, with a large amount of 
stores. Hooker's army gone to- 
wards Leesburg, except the garrisons 
at Alexandria and Washington, which 
are in their entrenchments. 

Our army, from Northern reports, 
is at Harrisburg, Pa. 


to Linden, on the Selma | 
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| Federals admit a frightful repulse 
, at Port Hudson on 29th June. 


| The destructive operations of the Rebel pri- 

vateers in Northern waters continued unabat- 

ed. The Herald says the ocean is lit up by 
| the Rebel cea devils. Four more vessels have 
| been destroyed within the last day or two, one 
| ef which was a large side-wheel steamer. A 
| bark and a three-masted schooner were hard 

at work off the Bay of Fundy. 

The merchants of Boston offer a reward of 

| $10,000 for the capture of the bark Tacony. 


| Fripay, 3d July —Bragg’s army 
have been compelled to fall back up- 
| on Tullahoma, before a heavy force of 


_the enemy, who now occupy Man- 
_ chester, Shelbyville and War Trace. 
| Our loss in the several engagements, 
including prisoners, was considerable. 
Rosecranz has been heavily reinforced 
from Kentucky, and may now give 
Bragg battle in his entrenchments, 
which is what that General desires, 
/and from which we have the highest 
anticipations. 

Meanwhile, Morgan has crossed 
the Cumberland, and the field of strife 
may be transferred again to Ken- 
tucky. 

Passengers from Jacxson report 
that Johnson has undoubtedly this 
| time made a movement in the direc- 
tion of the enemy at Big Black. 

Vicksburg still all right. 


DEFEAT OF MOOKER'S ARMY OF THE RAPPAHAN- 
NOCK— ANOTHER HECATOMB OF VICTIMS TO 
ABOLITIONISM. 


The subjugation and conquest of the South 
does not appear to make much progress, if we 
are to judge by recent events on the Rappa- 
hannock. On the banks of that now historic 
stream, Major-General Hooker, in command 
of one hundred th d men, ing what 
he himself called “ the finest army on the plan- 
et,” has met with a most signal defeat. Des- 
pite tne o.icial ialsehoods sent over the tele- 
graph, which, it should not be forgotten, is in 
the hands of the authorities, despite the toning 
down and ill-concealed attempts to disguise 
the particulars of the terrible three or four 
days’ conflict, the fact is incontrovertible that 
the last defeat was the bloodiest and most dis- 
astrous of the whole war. 

It is estimated that the total loss in killed 
and wounded in the army of the Potomac will 
exceed twenty-five thousand men, and we 
would hardly be surprised to hear that it 
reached the ber of thirty thousand. Thus 
mourning and desolation will be brought into 
thousands more of Northern homes ; thus the 
wail of the widows and orphans wili again be 
heard over the land, except in Washington. 
where they count their gains by the blood that 
is shed and the new holocausts that are sacri- 
ficed at the shrine of fanaticism. 

A fearful picture is presented to the country 
on this our latest battlefield. The wounded 
and the dying were left behind on the retreat, 
in the hands of the enemy, without care of any 
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kind, or the slightest shelter from the inclem- 
ency of a storm, which, for severity, has sel- 
dom been equalled at this period of the year. 
Thousands, we have no doubt, must have per- 
ished under such circumstances; while the 
attack on Hooker’s retreating columns, a8 they 
passed on pontoons over the Ra nock, 
was attended with fearful slaughter. As for 
the general himself, who set out with such in- 
flated promises of success, and who was amon 
the foremost to assail the character of Genera 
McClellan, he has learned a lesson in his mis- 
fortunes which it is to be hoped may not be 
without profit. 

JuLty 4.—Our forces in Louisiana 
have captured a battery and a regi- 
ment, and made a raid upon the Ope- 
lousas railroad, destroying a train of 
cars ; and, visiting Algiers, destroying 
much Northern property. 

Bragg has retreated to Bridgeport, 
on the Tennessee River, in anticipa- 
tion of a heavy flank movement of 
the enemy. Itis feared that the next 
movement will be to Chattanooga. 
Thus we give up the fairest portion 
of Tennessee and much of North 
Alabama again to the enemy. The 
news has a depressing effect. Evi- 
dently, Bragg is being out-generaled 
by Rosecranz. His retreat was in 
part the result of a surprise upon the 
gaps in front of Shelbyville, and was 
conducted with some disorder and 
much loss. 

The advance of Lee’s army is at 
York, Penn. 

A telegraph from Portland states that Lieut. 

Reed and the crew of the Tacony burned that 
vessel on the 25th, and landed near Portland ; 
on the night of the 26th they seized the cutter 
Calen Cushing, and went to sea. Two steam- 
ers were sent in pursuit and overtock the cut- 
ter, and after a sharp engagement Reed and 

arty put off in boats and blew up the vessel. 
hey were finally captured and are now under 
guard at Portland city. 


Juty 5.—General Mead is appoint- 

ed to succeed Hooker over the Federal 
army. 
An advance of the enemy upon 
Richmond from the White House 
was driven back by Gen. Hill. Great 
excitement in Richmond. All confi- 
dent and awaiting an attack from the 
enemy. Citizen soldiery in the 
trenches. 

Mosby’s cavalry captured a train of 
100 wagons 15 miles from Washing- 
ton city. Immense supplies are also 
crossing the Potomac from Maryland 
and Pennsylvania. 

Great alarm in Philadelphia, and 
fortifications being thrown up. Great 
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bridge over the Susquehanna at Co- 
lumbia destroyed by the enemy. Our 
cavalry have visited the Long Bridge 
and Drainsville and Silver Springs, 
which last is but five miles from 
Washington city. Northern accounts 
say: 

All our forces were within the defences at 
Somerset yesterday, The Rebels had torn up 
the track between Marysville and Sikesyville, 
within thirty-one miles of Baltimore. The 
damage at the latter place was slight. The 
Rebel Gen. Early has levied on the authorities 
of York for one hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars in greenbacks, four hundred thousand 
pounds of fresh beef, twenty thousand pounds 
flour, thirty thousand bushels corn, three thou 
sand pairs shoes, stockings, coats and hats, five 
hundred bags coffee, and large quantities of 
sugar and groceries. 

Gen, Early says he will occupy the place 
permanently, 


MonpbaAy.—A large force of the ene 
my has advanced upon the Wil 
mington and Weldon road and des 
troyed the track and much valuable 
property at Warsaw. 

Skirmishing between the Federal 
cavalry and ours at Edward’s Depot, 

iss. 

Three steamers laden with cotton, 
etc., were discharged by our forces 
on the Miss. river, below New Or- 
leans ; and it is reported that a portion 
of our forces have crossed the Missis- 
sippi and taken Kenner, with the fifty 
siege guns which at that point com- 
mand the approaches to New Orleans 
and the lakes. The rumors are not 
credited, 

The Louisiana Democrat of the 1st inst. eon- 
tains official information from General Taylor, 
which says our troops surprised the Federal 
fortifications at Brashear City on the 27th ult., 
and captured 1.800 prisoners, 33 commissioned 
officers, $3,000,000 commissary, $250,000 ord- 
nance and $100,000 medical stores. Also, 23 

son and regimental flags, 1,000 tents, 2,000 
orses and mules, 7,000 negroes, 7,000 stands of 


small arms, 16 siege guns and a position as im- 
portant as Port Hudson or Vicksburg. 


TuEsDAY.—It is whispered about 
that Vicksburg has been surrendered! 
The stunning news, though not offi- 
cial, comes through so many sources 
that it is entitled to be believed. 
Thus we. have lost the Gibraltar of 
the South-west, and the enemy will 
derive a moral strength from the con- 
— which will be equivalent to a 

ozen victories. No particulars are 
given; none are wanted! 








The enemy’s cavalry were driven 
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across the Big Black by Jackson, and 
Loomis and Taylor are said to have 
whipped Banks in front of Port Hud- 
son. Gardner’s troops were also en- 


gaged. 

Frere is great news from Pennsyl- 
vania, if half what is reported in the 
dispatches below be true ; but does it 
compensate the loss of Vicksburg? 
We may doubt, but time will show. 


Rieumonp, July T. 

Latest dispatches from Martinsburg report 
the enemy routed at Gettysburg, Pa. 

Forty thousand prisoners were taken on 
Sunday. 

Will send faller particulars this forenoon. 

Maetinssvre, July 5, via Rich- 
mond, July 7. 
At 6 o'clock Pp. m., on Saturday, Gen. Lee had 


changed his front and occupied the ground the | 


enemy had been driven from on-the Ist and 
2d. The whole army was in splendid spirits 
and masters of the situation. 

Gens, Pender and Pickett are wounded. 
Colonel Aury, of N. C., killed; Cvlonels Brent 
and Parker wounded. 

JuLy 6.—All reports concur that the enemy 


were defeated yesterday and driven three 


miles, 

A vast number of prisoners is reported to 
have been taken by Lee. 

Prisoners refuse to be paroled, and are on 
their way to Richmond. 
This has been the bloodiest battle of the war. 


The loss is very great. The enemy’s is im- | 


mense, 

Latest—Saturpay Nigut.—Our centre fell 
back, drawing the engmy from their works. 
Ewell and Longstreet flanked the enemy and 
gained the heights. 
¢@ A general fight ensued, resulting in the ronte 
of the Yankees. 

i FORTY THOUSAND 

ing te all accounts. 


Gen. Lee 
prisoners uccor 

WEDNESDAY, 8tH JuLY*— Many 
persons affect to disbelieve the news 
about Vicksburg; but, alas! we are 
unable to have a doubt. 

Much exciting news from Missis- 
sippi as to the advance of the enemy. 

Damage to Wilmington and Wel- 
don road slight, and enemy retreated. 


Northern accounts admit immense | 


losses at Gettysburg ; even as high as 
60,000 stated. So there may be some- 
thing in our reports. 

In regard to the surrender of Vicks- 
burg, the Mississippian gives the fol- 
lowing: 

" OAPITULATION OF VICKSBURG. 

We are profoundly pained to learn, as we do 
on good authority, that the noble garrison at 
Vicksburg capitulated last Saturday morning, 
4th inst. There was no assault from the ene- 
my, but some of his mines were sprung, which 
rendered further resistance useless. 

The terms of capitulation are that the prison- 
ers, 17,500 in number, are to be moved out to 
some acceptable point on the Big Black, to 
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The officers were allowed to 
| retain their side arms. We had up to this 


| await exchange. 


mournful event an excess of 30,000 

and an exchange will soon be effectec 
| The programme of Gen. Grant, a5 we learn 

from the same source, will be to leave a heavy 

garrison at Vicksburg and take the remainder 

of his army North. In that case, time will be 
| given for Gen. Johnston to make his defence 
| of the State of Mississippi successful. 


THURSDAY.—This page closes the 
report of one year of the war and / 
finds us depressed and sad to a degree 
which has never been surpassed. The 
fall of Vicksburg is OFFICIALLY an- 
nounced. It was surrendered on the 
4th of July. Does not that add to the 
humiliation? Starvation is alleged 
'as the cause, and only 7000 men fit 
for duty. 

Thus Mississippi is open to the 
enemy and the greatest panic prevails 
in the State. Everybody preparing 
to remove. The enemy reported as 
advancing on Jackson and every pro- 
bability of our army falling back to 
the Alabama line. 

To add to the general gloom, it is 
announced that we lost 10,000, killed, 
wounded and prisoners in the battle 
of Gettysburg, Pa., and there is no con- 
firmation of -the news of our great 
| success there and of the taking of so 
many thousand prisoners. 


GENERAL LEE’S ORDER. 


Heapquarters Army Nortuern Vir- } 
@inta, June 21, 1863. 

General Orders No. 72.—While in the ene- 
my’s country; the following regulations for 
procuring supplies will be strictly observed, 
and any violation of them prompily and rigidly 
punished: 

I. No private property shall be injured or 
destroyed by any person belonging to or con- 
nected with the army, or taken, except by the 
officers hereinafter designated, 

If. The Chiefs of the Commissary, Quarter- 
master, Ordnance and Medical Denartments of 
the army will make requisitions upon the local 
authorities or inhabitants for the necessary 
supplies for their respective departments, des- 
| ignating the places and times of delivery. All 
persons complying with such requisitions 
shall be paid the market price for the articles 
furnished, if they so desire, and the officers 
muking such payment shail take duplicate re- 
ceipts for the same, specifying the name of the 
person paid, and the quality, kind and price of 
the property, one of which receipts shall be at 
once forwarded to the Chief of the department 
to whieb such officer is attached. 

IIL. Should the authorities or inhabitants 
neglect or refuse tocomply with such requisi- 
| tion, the supplies required will be taken from 
the nearest inhabitants so refusing, by the or- 
der and under the directions of the respective 
Chiefs of the departments named. 

1V. When any command is detached from 
the main body, the Chiefs of the several de- 


“pape, 
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partments of such command will procure sap- 
plies for the same, and such other stores as 
they may be ordered to provide in the manner 
and subject to the provisions herein prescrib- 
ed, reporting their action to the heads of their 
respective Sesectenente, to whom they will 
forward duplicates of all vouchers given or re- 
ceived. 

V. All io who shall decline to receive 
payment ty furnished on requisitions, 
and all from whom it shall be necessary to 
take stores or supplies shall be furnished by 
the officer on taking the same with a receipt 
specifying the kind and quantity of the pro- 
perty received or taken, as the case may be, 
the name of the person from whom it was re- 
ceived er taken, the command for the use of 
which it is intended, and the market price. A 
duplicate of said receipt shall be at once for- 
warded to the Chief of the department to 
which the officer by which it is executed is 
attached. 

VI. If any person shall remove or conceal 
property necessary for the use of the army, or 
attempt to do so, the officers hereinbefore 
mentioned will cause such property, and al! 
other property belonging to such person, that 
may be required by the army, to be seize 
and the officer seizing the same will forthwith 
report to the Chief of his deputment the kind, 
quantity and market price of the property so 
seized, and the name of the owner. 

command of General R. E. LEE. 
R. H. Curmton, A. A. General. 


Juny 11, SarurpAy.—Another at- 
tack is being made upon Charleston ; 
four iron clads and forty-three other 
vessels present. Troops landing. 

The capitulation of Vicksburg was 
on the 4th July. The garrison was 
in a state of starvation, and out of 
17,000 to 20,000 only 7,000 or 8,000 
fit for duty. 

Grant’s army advancing in great 
force and Johnston’s retreating. Skir- 
mishing in the vicinity of Jackson, 
where a stand will probably be made. 
The enemy are shelling the town. 

The news from Pennsylvania is not 
so bad as stated. Theugh we have 
lost heavily, the army is safe at 
Hagerstown and in good spirits. 
They retired to that point on account 
of the facility of obtaining supplies. 

The French emperor announces an 
intention to offer again a joint media- 
tion with England in American affairs. 
He will not be listened to. 

The story of New Orleans being 
captured is still repeated. 

From New Orteans.—We learn that two 
citizens arrived here from New Orleans yester- 
day afternoon. They left that city last Satur- 
day evening at 5 o'clock, and report confiden- 
tially that the city was then in the possession 
of the Confederate troops, under Gen. Magrud- 
er, and that they eaw the Confederate ‘flag 


flying from the St. Gharles Hotel. They also 
state that the loyal citizens had in many in- 
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stances retaken possession of their residences ; 
that the whole city was in great commotion ; 
and that when they were leaving Gen. Ma- 
—_— and a portion of his army were march- 
2! down for the purpose of taking the forts. 

his report corroborates the reports to the 
same effect that have been current for several 
days.— Mobile Tribune, 8th. 


Cotton is selling at from 35 to 40 
cents. Gold is held at 8 for one of 
Confederate paper. 

Provisions are becoming very abun- 
dant and prices falling. 

Blockade goods rather going up. 

Negroes, $2,000 for good field 
hands. 

SunpAy.—The fight at Charleston 
continued through the 19th inst. 
Four monitors were engaged. The 
enemy were repulsed by the infantry 
in their assault upon battery Wagner. 
Fight expected to be resumed. 

Yankees still claim the victory over 
Lee and six or eight thousand priso- 
ners; but admit a loss of fifteen or 
twenty thousand. Loss in officers on 
both sides unparalelled. We have 
lost a great number. 


Monpay.—Enemy still kept in 
check at Jackson, Miss. They are 
making desperate efforts to reach the 
Pearl river to be supplied with water. 
Our losses, so far, slight and many 
prisoners taken. 

Again the enemy are “on to Rich- 
mond.” A flotilla is ascending the 
James river. 

Nothing of importance from any of 
the armies. 

Depression is wide-spread. The 
country is overrun with refugees 
from Mississippi, but where will they 
go and how be entertained? A libe- 
ral and hospitable spirit is growing 
up among the planters everywhere. 
It is in their power to do much. 
Thousands of negroes are in the 
cavaleades. 

FROM MISSISSIPPI—GEN. JOHNSTON'S ADDRESS TO 
HI8 TROOPS. 
Jackson, July 10, 

Gen. Johnston this morning issued to the 
treops the following battle order, which was 
read along the line amid deafening shouts from 
the soldiers: 

“ Heapquarrers, on the field, -_ 9, 1863. 

“ FetLow Souprers: An insolent foe, flushed 
with hope by his recent success at Vicksburg, 
confronts you, threatening the people, whose 
homes and liberties you are here to protect, 
with plander and conquest. Their guns ma 
even now be heard at intervals, as they ad- 
vance. 
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“ This enemy it is at once the mission and the 
duty of you brave men to chastise and expel 
from the soil of Mississippi. The Command- 
ing General confidently relies on you to sus- 
tain his pledge which he makes in advance, 
and he wilt be with you in the good work, even 
anto the end. 

“The vice of ‘straggling’ he begs you to 
shun, and to frown on. If needs be, it will be 
checked by even the most summary remedies. 

“The telegraph bas already announced a 
glorious victory over the foe, won by your 
noble comrades of the Virginia — on Fede- 
ral soil; may he not, with redoubled hope, 
count on you, while defending your own fire- 
sides and household govds, to emulate the 
proud example of your brothers in the East? 

“The conntry expects, in this, the great 
crisis of its destiny, that every man‘will do his 
duty.” 

WeEDNESDAY.—No news. No news 
is always bad news for us. 

There is a rumor that Port Hudson 
surrendered on the 9th. Alas! 

Heavy skirmishing still at Jackson. 

Gen. Morgan with 5,000 cavalry is 
making an extensive raid into India- 
na. Is advancing upon New Albany. 

No confirmation of New Orleans 
news, which must have been infernal 
lies. Our people have grown in this 
respect to be little better than the 
Yankees. 

Fripay, July 17.—Lee’s army has 
recrossed the Potomac. The North- 
ern accounts of his disasters must 
then be true. 

Gen. Johnson has given up Jack- 
son, Miss., and the State is to be 
abandoned to the enemy. 

What an hour of darkness! 

President Davis issues a proclama- 
tion calling out all males between the 
ages of 18 and 45. 

SATURDAY. — Johnson retreated 
from Jackson, at 10 P.M., on the 16th. 
The enemy did not pursue nor per- 
ceive the movement. Mississippi may 
be virtually regarded as in possession 
of the enemy. Port Hudson was 


obliged to surrender last week from | 
starvation. Crowds of women and | 


children, and men are flying from Mis- 
sissippi on the cars, in private carri- 
ages, wagons, etc. Immense trains, 
including negroes, pass every day on 
the way to Georgia, Mobile, Alaba- 
ma, ete. 

Lee’s army is now safely back in 
Virginia. We breathe freely and 
there is a general sense of relief. All 
now feél that the advance was a great 
mistake. It was thought the enemy 
would draw off their forces from 


Vicksburg or Tennessee. Neither 
took place. We entirely miscon- 
ceived the strength of their army at 
home, and did not estimate sufficient- 
ly high the promptness and courage 
of their milita. It is now evident 


success. Would to God the same had 
been the case with ourselves—but in 
military resources and men the dis- 
proportion is too great. Perhaps 
some good may come of the advance 
of Lee. It may awaken a sense of 
insecurity among the Yankees; but 
our great losses more than counter- 
balance this. 

It is useless to deny that a general 
loom impends over the Confederacy. 
very one seems to ask what t 

disaster will come next. Shall we 
lose Charleston and Mobile? are 
hopes all to be blighted, leavin 
nothing in reserve but wide-spr 
ruin, subjugation and death. Thous- 
ands are desponding, and tew give 
utterance to hope. Yet God will still 
be our resource, and it cannot be that 
he will deliver us up. If we do our 
whole duty the path of subjugation 
will be a long and terrible one to our 
enemies. We have still a vast and 
abundant country left, and at least 
half a million of men in arms, or 
soon to be. Will these surrender? 
Never! 

SunpDAY.—Great riots and blood- 
shed in New York, Brooklyn, ete. 
upon the attempt to enforce the Con- 
script Act. But this is nothing. 
They will submit at the point of 
the bayonet. The despotism is too 
powerful. 

Morgan’s cavalry are reported as 
advancing upon New Albany. Im- 
mense forces are called out to resist 
him. Indiana is all alive. 

Recognition of the Confederacy 
again debated in British Parliament. 
| Nothing will be done now, though 
| this war can never end without foreign 

intervention. 

The enemy have gained a great 
| advantage on Morris Island, 8. C., 
; and much uneasiness is felt in Char- 
| leston. He the south end 
| of the island, and it is said by erecting 
| works on Black Island+can control 
| the communication with Charleston, 
and thus Fort Sumpter falls. Batte 

Wagner still stands a fierce Moen sem f 





the North can never be invaded with ~ 
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ment by land and water, which has 
continued several days. The garri- 
son is undismayed, and the batteries 
of Sumpter are not idle shelling the 
enemy’s works. ’ 


MonDay.—Nothing comes to cheer 
us. Johnston in Mississippi is falling 
further and further back before 
Grant’s triumphant columns. 

At least 20,000 troops, including 
sixteen or eighteen generals, were in- 
cluded in the capitulation of Vicks- 
burg. We lost also 50,000 stand of 
arms. At Port Hudson 5 or 6,000 of 
our troops capitulated. The war 
threatens to be a long and terrible 
one. 

TUESDAY.—Bombardment contin- 
ues on Morris Island, 8. C. An as- 
sault upon Fort Wagner was repulsed 
with heavy loss to the enemy, who 
retired. Our loss 100; Yankees’ said 
to be 1,500. Great anxiety is felt 
about the final result. Federal cay- 
alry repulsed at Sheppardstown, Md. 
Our army of the Potomac reported in 
good condition. 

Johnston has retired to Meridian, 
near the Alabama line, and Grant has 
crossed the Pearl with his cavalry. 

WEDNESDAY, July 22.—Morgan, it 
is feared, will be captured. Northern 
accounts represent him as hemmed in 
and his escape almost im ible. 
His chances of escape lie in the direc- 
tion of Western Virginia. He has 
several thousand cavalry. We may 
look for the worst. Thus disaster 
follows disaster ! 

Lincoln appoints a day of national 
thanksgiving for his triumphs. 

Federal raids reported as in prog- 
ress upon North Alabama and from 
the direction of Corinth, Miss. An- 
other raid = Wytheville, Va., was 
successful. Public buildings and rail- 
road destroyed, ete. 

Pemberton’s army of Vicksburg are 
scattering in every direction. It will 
be as good as lost to us. Great dis- 
affection exists among the men, who 
are determined, what happens, to 
home. They are loud in abuse of the 
commanding general. The whole 
affair was disheartening. 

THuRSDAY.—The indications are 
that Grant wil! advance no further 
in Mississippi, but is meditating an 
early blow against Mobile. This is true 





policy in which his chances of success 


are very great. 

Nothing from Charleston. Alas! 
our hopes in that quarter grow less 
every day. The Yankees can be re- 
inforced to any extent, and the fall 
of Fort Wagner is but a question of 
time, however gloriously defended. 
The loss of the island involves the 
bombardment and destruction, but we 
are unwilling yet to admit the taking, 
of Charleston. 

We meet at Demopolis hundreds 
of the Vicksburg paroled prisoners. 
They are furloughed for 30 days. On 
all hands it is agreed, that one or two 
weeks’ provisions were on hand when 
the city capitulated ! 


PROCLAMATION BY THE PRESIDENT. 


Whereas, it is provided by an act of Con- 
gress, entitled “An act to further provide for 
the public defence,” approved on the 16th day 
of April, 1862, and by another act of Con 
approved on the 27th September, 1862, enti 
“An act to amend an act entitled an act to 
provide further for the public defence,” “P- 
proved 16th April, 1862, that the President 
authorized to call out and place in the military 
service of the Confederate States, for three 
years, unless the war shall have been sooner 
ended, ail white men who are residents of the 
Confederate States between the ages of eight- 
een and forty-five years, at the time the call 
may be made, and who are not at such time 
legally exempted from military service, or 
such part thereof as in his jadgment may be 
necessary to the public defence. 

And whereas, in my judgment the necessi- 
ties of the public defence require that every 
man capable of bearing arms, between the 
ages aforesaid, should now be called out to 
do his duty in the defence of bis omnis, and 
in driving back the invaders now within the 


Now, therefore, I, JEFFERSON DAVIS, 
President of the Confederate States of Am- 
erica, do by virtue of the powers vested in me 
as aforesaid, call out and place in the military 
service of the Confederate States, all white 
men, residents of said States between the ages 
of eighteen and forty-five years, not legally ex- 
empted from military service, and I do hereby 
order and direct that all persons subject to 
this call, and not now in the military service, 
do, upon being enrolled, forthwith repair to 
the conscript camps established in the respec- 
tive States of which they may be residents, 
under pain of being held and punished as de- 
serters in the event of their failure to obey 
this call; as provided in said laws. 

And I do further order and direct, that the 
enrolling officers of the several States p 
at once to enroll all persons embraced within 
the terms of this proclamation, and not here- 
tofore enrclled. 

And I do further order, that it shall be law- 
ful for any person embraced within this call to 
volunteer for service before enrvllment, and 
that persons so wolunteering be allowed to 
select the arm of service and the company 
which they desire to join, provided such com- 


. limits of the Confederacy. 
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pany be deficient in the full number of men 
allowed by law for its organization. 

| Given under my hand, and the 

SEAL. >Seal of the Confederate States of 

—.~— } America at the city of Richmond, 

this fifteenth day of July, in the year of our 

Lord one thousand eight hundred and sixty- 


_—— 


three. 
(Signed,) JEFFERSON DAYIS. 
By the President: 
(Signed,) J. P. BENJAMIN, 


Seeretary of State. 


FrmAyY.—President Davis’ negroes 
were all taken by the enemy near 
Vicksburg. They refused to leave 
his place, but their Northern friends 
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seaboard cities. Mobile is about to be 
attacked. This is the only explana- 
tion of Grant’s movements. 

Sunpay.—Accounts through vari- 
ous channels from the North agree in 
this, that Morgan’s command in Ohio 
has been in large part scattered, de- 
stroyed or captured, Morgan himself, 
with a portion of his followers, is 
making a desperate effort to escape 
into Western Virginia, but with dis- 
mal prospects. 

Without foreign help we are lost. 

Heavy cavalry raids may be expect- 


took away all the provisions, and | eq very soon in the direction of At- 


thus the poor devils had to follow. 

All private accounts represent the | 
course of the enemy in Mississippi as | 
being marked everywhere with rob- 
bery, insult and desolation. Nothing 
is left in their path. 

No change at Charleston. 

The enemy threaten to hang Gen. 
Raney Lee and Capt. Winder, now in | 
their hands, if Captains Sawyers and 
Flynn are executed by us. These 
men are to die in retaliation for two 
of our recruiting officers executed in 
Kentucky. God knows to what this 
measure will lead. 

Meade’s army has crossed the Poto- 
mac, and are believed to be between 
Gen. Lee and Richmond, 

Price, it is believed, was but par- 
tially successful at Helena, Ars. He 
may have taken, but must have soon 
abandoned the place. 


SaturDay, July 25.—Unless our 
army is largely increased very soon, 
we shall beoverwhelmed: It muy be 
doubted now if it exceeds 800,000 
men, and yet under the present, call of | 
the President for those up t« 45, it | 
may easily be shown by the census it | 
ought to be for 7 or 800,000. There isa | 
large army of exempts and of officials | 
who must now be brought in or we | 
are lost. | 

Grant’s army has fallen back to! 
Vicksburg, ravaging the country. A | 





— has gone North. Our cavalry | honor of his peop 


’ | home. Let each 
Canton has | membrance of his glorious past, and in the 


| thought of the inestimable blessings for which 
at Fort | we contend; and, invokin 


ve entered the town. 
been burnt. 

Bombardment continues 
Wagner, and we may expect tc chron- 
icle the bombardment of the city be- | 
fore long. As at Vicksburg the ene- | 
my are now determined at any ex- 
pense to reduce the place. 

We shall in the end lose all of our | 








Our 


lanta, and also in this quarter. 
Our 


powers of resistance are slight. 
best cavalry is lost or afar off. 
Monpay.—No news. It is rumored 
that Johnston, apprehending an at- 
tack upon Mobile, is removing his 
army to Enterprise on the Meridian 


| and Mobile railroad. 


Lee does not claim a victory in 
Pennsylvania : 
NORTHERN NEWS. 

The following general order of General R. E. 
Lee to his army, issued from Hagerstown on 
Saturday, was found, says the Baltimore Am- 
erican, when General Kilpatrick entered the 
town on Sunday morning: 

HEADQUARTERS ARMY NORTHREN VIRGINIA, } 

July 11, 1863, 
General Order No. 16.] 

After the long and trying marches, endured 
with the fortitude that has ever characterized 
the soldiers of the army of Northern Virginia, 
you have penetrated to the coun'ry of our ene- 
mies, and recalled to the defences of their own 
soil those who were engaged in the invasion of 
ours. You have f.ught a severe and sanguin- 
ary battle, which, if not attended with the 
success that has hitherto crowned ae efforts, 
was marked by the same heroic spirit that has 
commande the respect of your enemies, the 
gratitude of your country, and the admiration 
of mankind. 

Once more you are called upon to neet the 
enemy fron whom you have torn so many 
fields’ names that will never die. Once more 
the eyes of your countrymen are turned upon 
you, and again do wives and sisters, fathers 
and mothers, and helpless children, lean for 
defence on your strong arms.and brave hearts, 
Let every soldier remember that on his cour- 
age and fidelity depends all that makes life 
worth having, the freedom of his country, the 
le, and the security of his 
eart grow strong in the re- 


the assistance of 
thet Heavenly Power, which has so signally 
blessed our former efforts, let us go forth in 
confidence to secure the peace and safety of 
our country. Svldiers, your old enemy is be- 
fore you. Win from him honor worthy of 
your right cause, worthy of your comrades 
dead on so many illustrious fields. 
R. E, LEE, General Commanding. 
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In regard to Charleston says the 

Mereury: ; 
THE STRUGGLE FOR CHARLESTON. 

The result of the tremendous bombardment 
and desperate assault of Saturday is exceed- 
ingly gratifying—not more from the glorious 
and bloody defeat of the enemy’s designs, than 
from the small loss sustained by us in men, 
and by the unimpaired condition of Fort Wag- 
ner. Let us not, however, deceive ourselves 
by the pleasing illusion that we have accom- 
— anything further than inflicting a 

eavy loss on the enemy and gaining time. 
So long as monitors and wooden gunboats: are 
allowed to approach, the work is still exposed 
to a concentric fire of nearly half a circle by 
sea and land from the heavy artillery of the 
foe. His sharpshooters, too, are in oceapation 
of rifle-pits only some 600 yards off. Renewed 
assaults at times and in ways of his own selec- 
tion, it is stiilinhis power to attempt. New 
batteries and new guns are likely to be put in 
position—perhaps means of reducing the fort 
other than cither bombardment or assault may 
be tried. It is plain that men, materials, 
scientific labors and military contrivances will 
be exhausted by the active, scientific and am- 
bitious commander of the Yankee forces in 
this department. Either great exertions will 
have to be used to enable Battery Wagner to 
fight the battle of Charleston—to cope with 
the foe and beat him off successfully as long 
as he sees fit to attack, or the fight for the pos- 
session of Charleston harbor must be made 
elsewhere than on Morris Island, and by 
prompt and vigorous preparations, These 
questions, of course, we leave to the wisdom 
and experience of onr military authorities to 
decide and meet. We wish merely to let our 
people see where we are, and the value of the 
great and glorious eugagement of the 18th 
inst. While rejoicing, with gratitude to God 
for this victory, we should not encourage 
false hupes and expectations. We should 
rather, by a knowledge of the truth, stimulate 
to every exertion fur the lasting preservation 
of Charieston, 

TurspDAY.—Federals are strength- 
ening their position on Morris Island, 
and firing is continuous on both sides. 
An early assault is expected upon our 
works again. 

Morgan’s command have crossed 
the Muskingum River 1,000 strong, 
it is said, with 3 pieces of artillery— 
the pursuit is continued. 

British Parliament are still debat- 
ing the question of recognition. There 
is little ground of hope from that 
quarter. They are cowards in face of 
the Yankees, and Foster, one of the 
members, charged it upon the gov- 
ernment. 

WEDNESDAY, 29.—Meade’s head- 
quarters are at Warrenton, and the 
next fight may be expected in the 
vicinity of Manassas. 

Morgan’s chances of escape from 
Ohio are increasing. His bright star 
is not yet destined to go down. 
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W. L. Yancy is dead. He was one 
of the noblest of the founders of our 
young Republic, and the most elo- 

uent man in America. What fear- 
ul losses are ours. 

Our privateers are operating on the 
coast of Maine. The enemy in Mis- 
sissippi have fallen back beyond the 
Big Black, which removes them from 
nine-tenths of the State. Grant’s 
army is sending large detachments 
northward, perhaps to strengthen 
Meade. 

Northern papers admit that their 
relations with foreign powers are such 
as to excite the greatest anxiety, and 
that it seems manifest France and 
England are about to intervene in 
the American quarrel. 

THursDAY and Frrpay.—No news 
from any quarter. 

Computed a few days ago the ac- 
tual capacity of the Confederacy to 
maintain in the field an army of 
7 or 800,000 men, and yet it is diffi- 
cult to compute the actual! force now 
confronting the enemy higher than 
250,000. The enemy, on the other 
hand, have not more than 350,000 or 
400,000 engaged in active operations 
now. We compute as follows: 

In Va., under Lee, etc... .100,000 


Bragg’s army........... 40,000 
Johnston’s army........ 30,000 
S. Carolina ........ .. . 20,000 
N. Carolina............. 15,000 
Ros 6 cb cne sn 5 0 aid 15,000 
West of the Mississippi... 30,000 
250,000 
The Federals.show as follows, per- 
haps : 
Meade’s army...:....... 150,000 
EM. ss setaamewnn 0,000 
SE te cc muaits oes aed 20,000 
Rosecrans’ army,........ 70,000 
Southern coast.......... 80,000 


Missouri and Kentucky ) 
and Arkansas.....{ 20,000 


Tre GUM. coc fk a oe 30,000 
aig kibe's oa 400,000 


Gold is said to be selling in Mobile 
at 15 to 20 dollars for one of Con- 
federate money. Can things be much 
worse than this! Yet provisions are 
plenty and growing cheaper. Every- 
thing else except land goes up, ope 
up. Field negroes $2,000 to $3,000, 
according to the location. 
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A FRIEND in the Parish of Rapides, 
Louisiana, writes us the following 
interesting letter in regard to the 
working of the Freedmen’s System 
in that State : 


Parisu Sr. James, La. 

I noticed in one of your back numbers 
an invitation to your friends, that they 
would send you some information in. re- 
gard to the general prosperity of their 
district, the condition and disposition of 
the freedmen, the crops, etc., etc. There 
is so much to say in reference to these 
different subjects, that I will not under- 
take to write at length about them, but 
merely sketch what I consider most in- 
teresting. 

This is Sunday, and the freedmen are 
not working. hile Iam writing some 
one knocks at my window. “ Well, 
Adam, what do you want?” “I would 
like to have fifty cents.” ‘ Why, surely 
you have not drank a bottle of whiskey 
since twelve o’clock? You asked me for 
seventy-five cents then, and I am sure it 
was to purchase liquor.” “‘ Well, sir, Idid 
not drink it al! myself; one of my friends 
got some of it.” “Now, Adam, let me 

ive you a little advice, Christmas and 

ew Years are not far, you have already 
spent nearly all of your year’s wages, 
(and three-fourths of it for whiskey,) and 
you will feel very bad at the end of the 
year when you will find out that all your 
money is gone and you have nothing to 
show for it. You are sixty years old, 
suppose you fall sick or become disabled, 
or grow too old to work, what will be- 
come of you? You are now free and 
must depend on yourself. Don’t you 
think you ought to lay up something for 
a rainy day?” ‘Well, sir,’ Adam an- 
swers, “all you say is true—I feel it; 
just give me fifty cents and then I wont 
ask you for any more money.” While 
marking down the fifty cents in my ac- 
count book, I note that Adam has spent 
since the first day of November $28.75, 
and I am positive in saying, that more 
than seven-eighths of it was for whiskey. 
I had hardly got seated, when another 
rap called me to the window. This time 
it was John the blacksmith. “ Well, 
John, what is it? ‘Un peu la goutte,” 
“A little drop.” John does not speak 
English, nor French I might say, but a 
creole patois, I give him one dollar, and 
off he goes happy, until he will get to the 
bottom of his bottle. John is even worse 
than Adam. He isin rags. I have paid 
him nearly two hundred dollars during 











the year, and fed him, and lodged him. 
Have given him ‘good “clothes which he 
sold for whiskey. His son sent him @ 
nice hat from New Orleans. He ex- 
changed it for a bottle of rum ; and this 
picture which I have drawn of two freed- 
men will apply, with some modifications, 
to more than one-half of them. They 
lay up nothing, spend their money for 
brass rings, candy, watches, (and cannot 
tell the hour by them,) fire crackers and 
such trash, 

I live surrounded by my former slaves, 
and sometimes for a little while I look 
upon the whole change asa dream. They 
are as dependent as ever, as ‘a general 
thing, not as well clad as formerly, cer- 
tainly not as happy. They are anxious, 
thoughtful ; the proverbial nigger laugh 
is gone. The banjo and fiddle no longer 
enliven the quarter on Saturday nights. 
The double-shuffle and pigeon-wing have 
given way to pravecs and solemn chants, 
and hysterical spiritual contortions. The 
new-born nearly all die. The children 
are going off fast, and the adults are fol- 
lowing too. Said a physician to me the 
other day, “‘ When f have a bad case I 
am sure he will die, because the medicines 
are never administered properly. I can- 
not get them to wait on one another.” 
And so, like the poor Indian, the doomed 
race is disappearing, and in one hundred 
years will have thinned out to a small 
fragment. And is this “regent Ad 
Was it for this that this once fair land Aas 
been brought to such misery and desola- 
tion? Let Black Republicans answer. This 
is the sugar region; cotton does not 
thrive here, and rarely yields more than 
a half bale to the acre. Many have been 
plontin cotton because they had no cane 
or seed, or that it was too expensive to 
purchase it, except in small quantities for 
a beginning. Gradually the number of 
acres in cane is increasing, and in two or 
three years, if labor and capital were not 
wanting, Louisiana could make as much 
sugar as formerly. The crop this year 
has been much less than was expected ; 
the cane was very dry, and yielded very 
little sugar ; in many instances, less than 
500 Ibs, to the acre on lands which have 
often given 2,500 Ibs. The consequences 
of this short crop are very serious to 
many planters. After much trouble and 
expense, they find themselves worse off 
than they were a year ago. Many are 
giving up in despair, selling off home- 
steads, and others are going into the 
sheriff's hands, and estates are sold for 
less, in many instances, than the machin- 
ery of the sugar-house cost. And yet the 
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time is not far distant when these lands 
will be more valuable than ever. This 
rich alluvial soil, om the main artery of 
the continent, within a few hours of New 
Orleans, must be valuable. Labor and 
capital is all that is wanting. New Or- 
leans swarms with idle negroes; some 
living ‘on the offuls of the city, I have 
myself seen stout men at the loathsome 
work, when the: whole country was beg- 
ging for labor at $14 per month, besides 
odging and food, and as much land as 
the labeler wanted for cultivation in his 
own time. The negro, as a general rule, 
will not work if be can helpit. If hecan 
make enough in three days to sustain 
him for six, ke will remain idle during 
the last three days. In justice, however, 
to those who worked in this district last 
year, I roust say that they did better than 
was expected of them, and have improv- 
ed in their general bearing towards their 
former masters, They have gotten over 
the idea that plantations would be par- 
celled out to them. They feel their de- 
pendency on the landed proprietors, and 
are more humble and polite. If the 
Radicals will only let the poor creatures 
remain in their proper sphere, it will be 
better for them, but once put the idea of 
political equality into their heads, and 
the little labor we have will be lessened, 
and the negro made more miserable. The 
children should be educated, and I am 
sorry to say that we have no schools, al- 
though the = parents are taxed very 
heavily for that purpose. We had schools 
last year, but they have been discon 

tinued. 


The Cotton Circular of Stolterfoght 
Sons & Co., Liverpool, reduces the 
whole import of cotton into Great 
Britain to the following table, which 
shows the number of thousand bales 
of the average weight of 400 pounds : 


Import. 
1860. 1864, 1865, 1866. 
United States...M Bags. .8551 241 523 1556 





aiiied ..106 11T 149 222 
West Indies . ...4T7 40° 81 78 
East Indies.... .... 573 1607 1820 1708 
Mediterranean ........... 158 650 887 478 


Total. ...M Bags. .4435 2655 2909 4042 

The Cotton Supply Reporter re- 

marks upon the future prospects of 
Cotton : 


“With respect to the eoming year, wé can 
see no reason for gloomy forebodings, and 
should not be greatly surprised by an aggre- 
ey supply nearly, if not fully equal to that of 

ast year. So long as there exists in any quar- 
ter an evident object to be gained by under- 











. 


estimating the supp'y, and the reported stocks 
on hand are found to be less than the actual, 
which has more than once oceurred, vigilance 
and circumspection must be exercised, or much 
suffering and less will = be experienced. 
A writer in the —_ India, reckoning, as 
he thinks we may safely do, the American cot- 
ton crop at 1,750,000 bales, which, after allow- 
ing 750,000 bales for consumption in the United 
States, would leave for export one million bales, 
estimates the supplies for the year 1867 at 
8,500,000 bales, as fullows, viz: 
RUBOTEEDD 6560 s0-ee cons ces esas bales. .1,000,000° 
Brazil, Egyptian, and a'l other coun- 

tries, except India .............. 1,000 
pe Pe Pte 1,500, 


8,500,000 
“Taking the consumption and exports at 
65,000 bales per week, which would absorb 
3,880,000 bales, the present large stock of 581,- 
570 bales would be augmented at the end of 
the year by 120,000 bales, the surplus of the 
supplies anticipated. The inference deducted 
from these premises is that prices anything 
like those at present current cannot be main- 
tained. It seems impossible to doubt that 
production will continue to increase, and that 
prices must decline. The supply from India, 
which in 1860 was only ,200 bales, 
amounted during the past year to 1,847,770 
bales, and we have every assurance that it will 
be still further augmented, The same result 
will doubtless be witnessed in the Brazils, 
ReyPt, Turkey and elsewhere, and if so any de- 
ficiency in the American supply that may oc- 
cur, will year by year become of less conse- 
uence, A higher range of prices than before 
the American war may be maintained without 
disadvantage, but it is manifest that a consid- 
erable redaction must take place before there 
ean be a satisfactory state of thin High 
prices and a prosperous cotton rom cannot 
co-exist. Steady supplies from sources on 
which dependence can be placed, and from a 
sufficient number to prevent the loss or tem- 
rary interruption of one or a few from caus- 
ng any serious inconvenience wiil most effect- 
ua!ly put an end to the fluctuations which have 
occasioned so much disaster. To this end the 
improvement in the quality of cotton in Tur- 
key, India, ete.,and other countries, which has 
already commenced, must be promoted by 
every possible means, and will require the con- 
tinned co-operation and exertion of all ies 
who have any interest in the result, The ex- 
perience and lessons of the past demand deter- 
mined perseverance, whieh we cannot doubt 
will accomplish the object desired.” 








We mentioned last month the issue 
of the closing volume of Judge Ga- 
yarré’s elaborate and interesting his- 
tory of Louisiana, and take pleasure 
now in acknowledging the, receipt 
from Widdleton & Co., of another 
work from the same distinguished 
pen, entitled Philip the Second of 
Spain—an Historical Essay. It is as 
interesting as any romance of the day, 
and yet is in every respect most veri- 

















table history, supplying much in re- 
gard to the reign and time of that 
monarch, which is entirely new, and 
which escaped the attention of Pres- 
cott. The author is a profound Span- 
ish scholar, and is of distinguished 
Spanish extraction. Our contempo- 
rary of the New Orleans Picayune 
expresses himself in the following 
complimentary but just language in 
regard to the work : 


Gayarré has taken us by surprise with this 
new and scholarly work, His Spanish, French 
and American Dominations in Louisiana, had 
sufliciently attested his industry and pictur- 
esqueness of style. But in Philip the Second, 
he looms up into a great historian. Itisa 
continuation of Prescott’s work on the same 
subject, and begins where that great historian 
left off. But we hesitate not to say, that noth- 
ing Prescott has ever written equals this vol- 
ume of Mr. = in life, spirit and richness 
of narration. It is racy, fresh and life-like, as 
if the distinguished author had been writing a 
letter to a friend on the subject. He dashes 
directly into it.as if he had been familiar with 
it from his boyhood, and goes straight ferward 
to the end without for a moment halting or 
looking back. Mr. Gayarré has one great ad- 
vantage for the treatment on this subject. He 
speaks, reads and writes the Spanish and the | 

rench, as well as the English. This not on! 
gives him uncommon advantage in the exami- | 
nation of papers in the originals, but richneas, | 
fullness and aptness of vocabulary. 


D. Appleton & Co., place us under 
renewed obligations by the presenta- 
tion of the following works: 1. Joseph 
IT. and His Court. An Historical 
novel translated from the German by 
Adelaide De V. Chandron, complete 
in one volume. 

2. Berlin and Sans Souci, or, Fred- 
erick the Great and his Friends. 
Translated by Mrs. Coleman and 
daughters. 

The above are the most popular 
historfcal romances of the day, and 
are worth libraries of the common 
trash which appears under the same 
pame. The publishers intend to issue 
at an early day the following other 
works of this distinguished writer. 
Emperor Leopold and his Time, Na- 
poleon in Germany, Henry VIIL., 
Louisa of Prussia, Old Fritz and Mod- 
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Hurd and Houghton publish Charles 

Wesley as seen in his Finer and Less 
Familiar Hours; an admirable vol- 
ume of poems, hymns and other met- 
rical performances by that distin- 
guished man. 

M. Doolady, New York, issues Po- 
ems by Mary E. Tucker. The author 
is a Georgian, and dedicates her little 
work to the Governor of that State. 
The poems were composed in sorrow, 
perplexity and distress. She has the 
heart of a true woman, and her little 
gift will be appreciated by all gentle 
natures. In regard to “Life,” she 
SAYS : 


“Life! What is life bat fleeting bliss? 
As transient as a lover's kiss, 
Or like a flower 
Of beauty and of fragrance rare, 
Which blooms then vanishes in air, 
In one short hour.” 








ern Time, Prince Eugene, etc., etc. 


The French Manual, a new and 
concise and easy mode of acquiring 


| the French language, including a 


Dictionary of over 10,000 words, by 
M. A. Havet. Entirely revised and 
corrected from the last English edi- 
tions, with a new system of pronun- 
ciation. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co., 1867. This is regarded by 
French teachers as one of the very 
best works of education in that lan- 


guage. 

THe value of fertilizers, of which 
so much is now being said, cannot be 
over estimated in the present labor 
relations of the Southern people, and 
we therefore publish with commenda- 
tion the following letter, which has 
been placed in our hands by Messrs. 
Baugh & Sons, who are the proprie- 
tors of one of the most popular of 
these fertilizers (noted in our adver- 
tising pages) : 

Mempuis, Tenn. Dec. 18, 1866. 
In my opinion, at east a thonsand tons could 


-be seld in onr market annually, if the people 


were first 04 ee! schcoled to its advantages, 
and could get it without trouble or annoyance. 
The real secret of the failure of the cotton 
crop this year is to be told in a few words :— 
Our lands are worn out ; they require fertiliz- 
ing, and that which is the lightest and casiest 
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to manipulate by the farmer will succeed. I 
estimate that each pound of yorr fertilizer 
will cause an additional pound of seed cotton 
to grow, worth eight cents; that a farmer now 
employing ten hands, at $200 each per annum, 
may, by the investment of yo in fertiliz- 
ers, save $1000 in labor, and add to the amount 
of the yield of his land. 
I will be more explicit : 

The cost of cultivating 100 acres of cot- 

ton is about : é ° : p 
The present yield is about 25 bales, worth 

say . “ i > A . . 8750 





Profits, > é é , -  « $1250 
Now, by using 400 Ibs. of your super-phos- 
phate, at a cost, say, of 4 cts. per pound, or $16 
per acre, the yield would be bales, 

worth : ‘ B a . . $7500 
From which deduct $2500 for cultivat- 

ing, and $1600 for fertilizer, in the 

aggregate, . ; . ° -  « $4100 





Giving as the profit, . ‘ ‘ - $3400 
or $2150 more than is at present realized, All 
of this may easily be demonstrated practically 
by applying the test. 

e have shown that by an expenditure of 
$2500, under the present system, we gather 
cotton valued at $3750, which leaves the far- 
mer $1250 clear. Now suppose we plant half 
the land and expend $1250 in labor, and $800 
in fertilizers, it will be seen that our crop is 
the same, but has cost us but $2050, leaving a 
margin of $450 in favor of the fertilizer. 

The production of cotton will only be con- 
tinued on a larger scale where special fertiliz- 
ers are used. Three hundred pounds of seed 
cotton to the acre barely pays expenses, and 
that is the maximum average yield of the cot- 
ton region, Therefore it can be readily seen that 
fertilizers must be used, and in large quanti- 
ties, or the production of cotton, except in a 
few favored localities, ceases. With the fer- 
tilizers /iberully applied, there is no farming 
which can compare with cotton. raising on a 
large scale. By the em of 1000 Ibs. of 
your super-phosphate, I am satisfied that 1500 
pounds of seed cotton. per aere, can be produ- 
ced on our present 300 pound lands. Valuing 
the seed cotton at 8 cts., and the fertilizer at 4 
cts. the pound, and the eultivation at $25, we 
have a profit of $55 an aere per annum, which 
I challenge farmers elsewhere to equal. 

You have probably heard that a good many 
individuals have come amongst us from the 
North, to engage in cotton planting; and you 
have also heard that they have universaily 
failed, and why? They undertook a business 
in which there was no profit to be had; they 
embarked in a business blindly, and were 
wrecked. But, suppose that instead of these 
several hundred specudatore, there had come 
several hundred enlightened farmers, posses- 
sed of the knowledge requisite to make the 
ground produce, the result would have been 
very different; snccess would have attended 
them wherever they went; fortunes would 
have been made, and our poor country would 
have gained by their presence and example. 

Lands within 12 miles of the city, eapable of 
producing as I have deseribed, can pur- 
chased at $15 per acre, and I would invite your 


JSarmers to come and settle, but not your specu- 


lators. * * 
Iam, very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
GEORGE W. GIFT. 





A. 








Mr. Albert Stein, of Mobile, will receive our 
thanks for his admirable pamphlet upon the 
Improvement of the Bay and Harbor of Mo- 
bile, whieh will appear wholly or in part ina 
future number, 


We are indebted to Governor Spy, 
our efficient representative in the lower house 
of Congress, for many valuable public doeu- 
ments which will afford much aid,in future 
labors. 

Attention is called to the card of the Ameri- 
can Sehool Apparatus Co., 21 John Street, New 
York, whieh is prepared to supply everything 
required in the outfit of schools and acade- 
mies. 





We called attention in our February No, to 
the admirable woollen fabrics which were be- 
ing turned out by the Rock Island Mills of N.~ 
Carolina, many specimens of which are on our 
table and have been inspected by merchants 
and citizens with admiration. The mills are 
near Charlotte. 

The establishment works about ninety hands 
and gives subsistence to nearly three hundred 
persons who are dependant upon fits operations 
for the means of a sppport. It is under the 
superintendence of Mr. James Earnshaw, who 
has been connected with it for some years. 
The proprictorship rests in this gentleman, in 
connection with Messrs. M. L. Wriaton, John 
Wilkes and Gen. John A. Young, the latter £ 
whom is the president of the company. 

The manufactures of the Rock [sland Mill 
their texture and durability, are fully equal, i 
not superior, to those of similar grades which 
are ‘in:ported or come to us from the North, 
and the local advantages of the Mills enable the 
company to put them upon the market at 
aa. lower prices. These goods are well 
worthy the examination of our merchants, and 
we trust that they will be sufficiently patron- 
ized to incite a generous competition through- 
out thé length and breadth of the South in the 
manufacture of cotton and wools. 





Votumes ror 1866.—We have a few sets of 
the Volumes of the last year, in neat and sub- 
stantial binding, 2 Vols., at $3.50 each. 

Ctvss.—We will furnish the Review free 
one year, and make a present of the volumes 
for 1866, free of postage, to any one who will 
send us a elub of 10 new subscribers and a 
cheque for $40. 


("We are desirous of procuring the ser- 
vices of persons as travelling agents for the 
Review, and with such as are of suitable ad- 
dress and who would be willing to devote their 
entire time to its service, would make most 
favorable arrangements. The ition would 
be especially adapted to a disabled soldier of 
some education and experience. Applicants 
must present satisfactory references. 





(er"The Editor offers for sale, on reason- 
able terms, a small Farm and Residence within 
a mile of Columbus, Miss., and well adapted 
to a small family, who could make a very 
desirable home; also a place in cultivation of 
about 700 acres, fourteen miles from Wood- 
ville, Miss. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE! 


When you receive this number of the Re- 
view, if you are indebted for subscription, on 
the old or new account, let your first act be to 
make a remittance to the Editor at Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. This will be a timely ser- 
vice at an important juncture. He is aiming 
to restore the South to her roRMER PROSPERITY, 
& matter in which all of her people are deeply 
interested, and it is a small contribution which 
is asked from you. Will any fail to respond? 
Send whatever you can, and send promptly. 

If afterwards you can add to the Subserip- 
tion List or make up a club in your neighbor- 
hood, the service will be gratefully appreci- 
ated. 

All payments will be noted on cover. 


J. D. B, DE BOW. 
Nashville, March 1, 1867. 


It is a favorable time for new subscrib- 
ers to send in their names, for Clubs to be 
Formed at our reduced rates, and for remit- 
tances to be made, of which we are in great 
need. 

The expenses of the Review are three 
times what they were in former days! 
Even the most trifling sums are gratefully 
received. We know, and make ali allow- 
ance for, the necessities of the country ; 
but there are numbers who, by a very 
small effort, or sacrifice, might aid us in 
this contingency. 
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Agricultural Implements—Machinery, etc.—R. H. 
Allen & Co.; Daniel Pratt ; Pitkin, Wiard & 
Co. ; Emery Brothers ; W.G. Clemons, Brown 
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Engravers, etc —Ferd. Meyer & Co; J. W. Orr. 
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Fertilizers, ete.—John 8S. Reese & Co.; Allen & 
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Liquors.— L. L. Burrell & Co: 
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Spinning and Weaving, etc.—Bridesburg Man- 
ufacturing Company, Jacob B. Schenck ; Poole 
& Hunt; Smith & Sayre: Jas, A. Robinson ; 
Geo, Page & Co. ; Edmund M, Ivens ; Lane & 
Bodley ; Joseph Harrison, Jr.; J. E. Steven- 
son. J. H. Duval; Wood & Mann. 

Mill Stones.—J, Bradford & Co. 

Miltary Equipments.—J. M. Migeod & Son. 

Medicines, ete.—Brandreth’s; Dr. W. R. Mer- 
win; Radway & Co.; Tarrant & Co, 

Musical Instruments.—F. Zogbaum & Fairchild ; 
Sonntagg & Beggs. 

Masonic Emblems.—B. T. Hayward 

Nurseries.—Ellwanger & Barry. 

Organs—Parlor, etc.—Peloubet, Pelton & Co. 

Paint, ete.—Pecora Lead and Color Company. 

Patent Limbs.—W. Selpho & Son. 

Pens—R. Esterbrook & Co. ; Stimpson. 

Perfumers.—C. T, Lodge. 

Pianos.—W. Knabe & Co, ; Stodard. 

Photographers.—Brady ; Hall. 

Rope.—J. T. Douglas. 

Scales.—Fairbanks & Co. 

Straw Goods.—Bostwick, Sabin & Clark. 

Steamships.—James Connoly & Co. ; Livingston, 
Fox & Co, 

Stationers.—Francis & Loutrel; E. R. Wagener. 

Soap, Starch, etc.—B. T. Babbit. 

Southera Bitters, etc.—C. H. Ebbert & Co. 

Sewing Machines.—Singer & Co; Finkle & Lyon. 

Steel.—Sanderson Brothers & Co. 

Silver and Plated Ware.—Windle & Co. ; Wm. 
Wilson & Son. W. Gale, Jr. 

Tobacco Dealers, etc.—Dohan, Carroll & Co. 

Tin Ware.—S. J. Hare & Co. ; J. B. Duval & Son. 

Tailors.—Derby & Co.; Harlem & Co. 

Universities and Law Sehools. 

Wire Work Railings, etc—M Walker & Sons. 

Washing Machines and Wringers and Mangles.— 
R. C. Browning ; Jno. Ward & Co. ; Oakey & 
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